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I, Oppidans Road, Pjmmrose Hill, 
April lot/if 1872. 


Dear Mr. Maclear, 

It was you who suggested this book; and with your 
name I wish, with your kind permission, to connect it. 

Everybody whose good fortune it*is to work with you cannot 
but admire the self-denying energy and unostentatious devotion 
with which you discharge the onerous duties devolving upon 
you as the Head* Master of King’s College Sbhool, and sincerely 
congratulate you pn the signal success which has crowned, 
and bids fair still to crown, your efforts in that capacity. 

Amongst those who thus admire and congratulate, pray believe 
that not the least hearty is, 

Veiy truly yours, 

J. W. HALES. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


ON 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


. . . SjUiicpd jiiiu rdV &aX‘ Sfuts 

Ax" • • • 


1 . 

It is certain that a great revolution is now taking place in the 
educational world. discontent which has been growing for several 
generations is now reaching its culmination. For a long time English¬ 
men have (been dissatisfied with their schools and universities ; they 
have felt that those well-designed institutions failed to do their proper 
work; they have been made painfully conscious that the foster- 
children of them were to a^reat degree ignorant of what they ought 
to know, and accomplished in what was comparatively worthless; and 
at this state of things they have not unnaturally murmured. Not un- 
frequently they have done something more than murmur. There have 
arisen thoughtful and wise observers who have loudly and clearly pro¬ 
tested against the existing system; but no immediate hearing has 
been vouchsafed to them. The old idols have stood firm on their 
pedestals; and no new divinities have been honoured with places by 
their side. But at last there seems to be come a time when those 
protests are to be heard, when school-doors and college-gates are to 
be thrown open to subjects that have long clamoured in vain for 
admission. This wonderful unbarring the present age appears des¬ 
tined to witness. When this century closes, the ordinary education 
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of an Englishman will be a very different thing from what it was 
when the century began. The scifool of our grandchildren will not 
closely resemble that of our grandfathers. It will exhibit new methods; 
it will comprehend fresh subjects; it will exalt other interests. We of 
to-day should feel strange and unacquainted, were wc seated on those 
benches of the future. There will be spunds we know not of, text¬ 
books to us incomprehensible, arrangements that with their novelty 
would puzzle and perplex. There will perhaps be missing in these 
future class-rooms something that is to us dear, and justly dear; 
there will certainly be f mud in them much on whose value we can 
have no opinion, inasmuch as wc arc scarcely qualified by knowledge 
to form any. For good or for evil a great revolution is taking place. 
It is hard to think that it is all for evil, although many dear traditions 
are being swept away. Doubtless it is hard to throw the brand 
Excalibur into the mere. Onp cannot but see how richly gemmed 
and jewelled it is; one cannot but remember what noble services it 
has wrought in its day, what famous home-thrusts it has dealt, what 
safety and confidence it has given, still less that in the beginning it 
was bestowed by Heaven : but for all these facts and memories it 
may be better that it should now be flung away—that we should 
“ strongly wheel and throw it.’* At all events Jt may be well to 
recognize that there are other weapons with which good work may 
be achieved in our assaults upon the strongholds of Igncfrance and 
Dulness. Let the good sword be supported by other arms. 

With whatever feelings we may regard ^lis educational change, it is 
certainly coming to pass. This ninetcentlf century seems likely to be 
as memorable, or perhaps more memorable, in the history of educa¬ 
tion, than arc the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As in those days 
Greek and “ the New Philosophy ” at last found a place in our schools 
and universities, so now Modern Languages and Natural Science 
appear to be establishing themselves. It would perhaps be not unin- 
structive for us to note what bitter opposition those old innovations 
encountered. The introduction of Greek, for instance, was effected 
in the teeth of the most furious hostility. The struggles described by 
Homer as raging beneath Troy walls were neither so fierce nor so long 
lasting as those which raged between the modem Greeks and Trojans, 
as the combatants in the, educational battle of tlie sixteenth century 
called themselves. • There urere, many then who from various points 
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of view echoed the sentiment expressed by the Duke of Norfolk in 
1540. “ I never read the Scriptural' said that adherent of the depart* 
ing age, ** nor never will read it. It was merry in England before 
the new learning came upj yea^ I would alt, things were as hath 
beeh in times piist.” Who could‘laugh at these words of a strangely 
troubled spirit ? Rather one might weep over them; ^here is a certain 
pathos in the helpless embarrassment and despair they reflect; but 
one can see they were not wise, provident words ; one cannot regret 
that the “new learning came up.” But not altogether unlike is the 
sentiment that may sometimes be heard in these days of like unscttlc- 
ment and transition. 

Toi traTFpwv ufiftfiovef; elvat. 


But is this boast so well founded ? Do •we derive all the benefit that 
is possible Irom their experience ? Arp we so much more catholic- 
minded ? « 

Surely the wise course now is not to set our laces against the in¬ 
coming studies, but to do our best to regulate and order their admis¬ 
sion. Let us give these strangers a judicious welcome. Let us frankly 
and generously examine what recommendations they have to advance 
for themselves. Let; us banish utterly and for ever from our minds 
the notion of finality in education. Let us recognize that all our efforts 
are but tentative, and that we are yet an immeasurable distance, not 
only from absolute perfection, but from that degree of perfection which 
is attainable. May it not Jie indeed that we are at present in an 
extremely rudimentary stagb of advancement in this momentous re¬ 
spect?—that the question of education is yet in its veriest infancy? 
Perhaps we are yet at the very foot of the mountain, and have not 
really commenced the ascent. Not odder, it may be, in our eyes is 
the educational system of the Middle Ages than our present system 
will be according to the decisions of posterity. These possibilities 
should surely make us, not reckless revolutionists, but thoughtful, 
considerate reformers. The changes that are now making will in their 
turn perhaps be modified or superseded. There is no such thing as 
an educational canon which closes and is complete. 

The subjects which especially concern us in this paper are English 
Language and Literature. These subjects may be said to be now 
finding places in our school curricula. That they will eventually be 
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admitted everywhere; there seems no reason to doubt. During the 
last ten years this important movement has advanced with hastening 
steps. The reign of Victoria will be as conspicuous in the history of 
our language in its connection with Education as is now the reign 
o& Richard the Second. Between these two epochs—more than "five 
hundred years &part—there is perhaps no other one of any com¬ 
parable moment. In Richard the SeconcTs time English was admitted 
into schools as the teaching medium ; it is now being admitted as a 
teaching subject. John Cornwall,” says an old chronicler in a well- 
known passage, “ a master of gramma|-, changed the lore in grammar 
school and construction of French into English, and Richard Pencrich 
learned that manner teaching of him, and other men of Pencrich. 
So that the year of our Lord a thousand three hundred fourscore 
and five, of the Second Kin^ Richard, after the Conquest nine, in all 
the grammar schools of England children leave French and construe 
and learn in English.”* ^ To that innovation no doubt resistance was 
offered; that same chronicler goes on to balance the advantage and 
the disadvantage : but it was effected. Some future historian will 
record of this present age that it witnessed the introduction into our 
schools—at least into some of them—of a careful study of our native 
tongue and the great works written in it. He will record that English 
boys and girls were for the first time instructed in the great classics ot 
their country, that Shakspere and Milton and Scott were read and 
re-read along with Homer and Sophocles and Virgil, that a pernicious 
monopoly was for ever abolished. Why should we not know our Shak¬ 
spere as the Creeks knew their Homer ? 'lln Xenophon’s Symposium 
one of the guests says of himself; ^ var^p €vtpe\ov/Mvos Siras dv^p 
dyadoi yfvoinrjv, rji^dyKatri irdvra ra *Optjpov tirij paOtlv' Koi pvp Bvpaipajp 
a» ’iXuifia oKijv kcu 'OBvoratiap diro aroparog flirtip. “ My father, 
earnestly wishing that I should become a good man, made me learn all 
Homer’s poetry; and at this day I could say off by heart the whole 
Iliad and Odyssey.” Not that we should servilely follow that method, 
and commit all Shakspere’s poems and plays to memory; but why should 
our poet not have his proper place in our schools ? There is room for 
him and fdt Homer too. There is no-fatal incompatibility between 
these two supreme spirits. We do not love Homer less, but Shakspere 
more. It is a great loss to our national life that we do not more 

* See Moirris' S^hnens of Early English (Clarendon Press Series), p. 339. 
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thoroughly study our great national poet, l^o not let us flatter our¬ 
selves that at one time pr anothejf in our lives we do, as a nation, 
study him. There is much talk of Shakspere; <»i5 there much real 
knowledge ? There is much pride in him-; is it intelligent pride ? To 
the great majority of persons are^ his plays much more than nam^s, 
or at best but fine stories ? It is no slight cause for sejoicing that the 
time of this ignorance is no» longer to be winked at; that our Shak- 
sperc is, to some extent at least, to be known, and receive a better 
informed, a more discriminate, a more practical admiration. 


II. 

But it is not proposed here to enter into any general advocacy of 
the teaching of English. This subject is rapidly becoming inde¬ 
pendent of any such support; its admission into schools is, as has 
been already said, almost secured. What I propose in some sort to 
deal with is rather the details of English teaching, not in the hope of 
suggesting anything new or fresh to the many able teachers who have 
of late turned their attention to this matter, but rather of showing 
those who may stijil regard English as a subject somewhat barren of 
such material as the teacher requires, how abundant and rich it is in 
fact. Something of'’what follows has already been said in a paper 
which appeared in the London Student in July 1868, where 

an attempt was marie to treat one of Milton’s sonnets mainly after the 
same manner in which Scott’s Rombelle is to be treated here. 

Before we proceed to oui” special work, let me make two general 
observations : 

(i.) Nothing should be told a pupil which he can think out or find 
out for himself. The great function of education is not so much to 
give information as to put the pupil in the way of getting it and recog¬ 
nizing and' using it justly when he has it. A man’s knowledge is not 
to be estimated by the number of facts which he has appropriated, 
by the amount of books he has devoured, nor yet by the number of 
principles which have been impressed upon his memory. A principle 
mastered in such a way is, in an educational, a thought-rieveloping 
point of view, of no more worth than a fact. But knowledge is to be^ 
gauged by the manner in which facts are arranged and combined, in 
which principles have been arrived at. To teach how to arrange facts, 
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and to combine and to Interpret—to impart real knowledge—is the' 
^ schoolmaster’s highest work. Of {ourse the facts must be collected; 
but this the racmofy, properly directed, easily accomplishes. Now 
with respect to English teaching, every pupil, however young, has 
already amassed a considerable store of facts : for instance, he can 
talk the language easily, he has a certain standard by which he talks 
it; he has a vocabulary of no mean extent. The teacher should avail 
himself of this store; he should aim at making the pupil the conscious 
master of it; he should assist him to order and methodize it. It is 
not so much necessary at first to add to it. To create Kosmos out of 
Chaos no fresh material is wanted. Therefore let the pupil be led to 
observe and to order the stock of information he already possesses ; 
let him be made to turn that to good account; let him be told nothing 
that he in fact knows though he is not sensible that he knows it. It 
may be questioned whether we always avoid the frightful example of 
the great Dunce Schoolmaster’: 

“ To ask, to guess, to know as they commence. 

As Fancy opens the cjuick springs of Sense, 

We ply the memory, we load the brain. 

Bind rebel Wit, and double chain on chain; 

Confine the thought to exercise the breath, ^ 

And keep them in the pale of words till death.” 

Ily all means let the pupil ‘‘ask but let him first ask himself. 

As for matters which he certainly does not know, or on which mere 
observation and reflection will not inform him, it is often good not 
directly to inform him, but to put him in the way of informing himself. 
Some personal exertion will endear to him the knowledge he acquires, 
and will impress it more deeply on his mind. The habit of independent 
search, conducted in however humble a way, is highly valuable. 

(ii.) regard to the following paragraphs^ it would not be ad' 
visable to give tn every case equal importance to the vario'us methods 
of study they indicate. With a less advanced “ form,” certain of these 
methods might be omitted altogether; w'ith a more advanced one, 
certain others might be omitted. How many of them arc made use of, 
and to what degree any one that is made use of should be carried, 
must depeod upon circumstances i for instance, with a very low form 
it might be well to dwell simply on the story of what is read, to see 
th^ that is thoroughly understood and realized. 
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HI. 

To avoid vagueness, it may be well to take a particular piece of 
English writing, and apply what -has to be said to it. let us takfi a 
piece of English poetry, of no extraordinary difficulty, on which to 
make our experiment. 

ROSABELLE. 

O listen, listen, ladies gay 
No haughty feat of arms I tell; 

Soft is the note, and sad the lay 
That mourns the lovely Rosabclle. 

" Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew I 
And, gentle lady, deign to stay I 

Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 

Nor tempt the stormyJItifh. to-day. 

* Hie blackening Wave is edged with white.; 

T o. inch and rock the sea-mews fly: 

The fishers have heard the Water-sprite, 

Wliose screams forebode that wreck is nigh 

V* ' 

^ *' Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet slmoud swathed round lady gay; 

'yieii stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch; 

Why cross the gloomy firth to-day?" 

• 

“ 'Tis not because Lord Lhtdesay's heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball. 

But that my lady mother there 
Sits lonely^ her castle hall. 

*' Tis not ^cause the ring they ride. 

And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide 
If'tis not fill’d by Kosabelle." 

O'er Roslin on that dteary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to ^eam: 

Twas broader than the watchfire's light. 

And redder than the bright moonbeam. 

It glared on Roslin's castled rock. 

It ruddied idl the copse-wood {^en: 

*Twas seertTrom Dryden's groves of oak, 

And seen from cavem'd Hawthomdeu. 

Seem’d dl on-fiio that chapel proud 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffin'd li^ 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 

Sheath’d in bis^lron panoply- 
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Seem'd all on lire within, around, 

(Jeep sacristy and Altar's pale ; 

%hone every pillar foliage-bound, 

And glimmer’d all the dead men's mad. 

I'lared battlement :ind«pinnct high, 

Mlazed every rose-carved buttress fair: 

So .still they blare, when f.»tej.s nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Clair. 

There are twenty of Koslin’s barons bold 
Lie buried within tlmt proud ch.ipellc : 

Uacli one thejhuly \ault doth hold. 

Hut the sea holds lovely Kosabelle. 

And eac.h Saint Cluir w.as buried there, 

With candle, with book, and with knell; 

Hut the sea-caves rung, and the wild waves sung 
The dirge lovely RosahcIIc. 


(i.) Let the piece be learned well by heart. This should be made a 
necessary part of thr; out-school work—of “ preparation.” Wfiile, as 
has been said above, something more than the memory is to be thought 
of, and a mere loading of that faculty is before all things to be depre¬ 
cated, the memory is not to be neglected. The memory is to be the 
servant of the mind ; it is to fetch and carry for it; and it must be 
kept busy. One might say it should serve as a Sort of library, which 
it were well to stock judiciously, with volumes well read and to be read 
again and Jigain, not with shelves of works unintelligible to us. The 
learning a piece of good writing is placing a volume in that library. 
It is not enough to learn it, but it is a^ood beginning. Certainly, 
as has often been said, it is no trivial blessing to have the memory 
furnished in one’s youth with what is worth remembering to the end 
of one’s life, and grows more and more precious as we grow older and 
discern better its virtues. 


Some attention should be paid to elocution. The piece learnt must 
be recited carefully and thoughtfully. When the pupil understands it 
belter, as it is to be hoped he will do at the close of his “ lesson,” he 
will probably repeat it more intelligently ; but to repeat it with some 
intelligence, some ptroper feeling and emphasis, this must be one of 
the duties of his preparation for his work. How rare is good reading, 
at least among English men ! Ladies generally read better, because 


they have more practice in the art; amongst men the art can scarcely 
be said to exist. Certainly much of the music of poetry and of rhythm 
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is often lost or diminished, if the passage containing it is not read 
aloud. To be fully appreciated, it*shouid be hea^d by the outer ear,* 
and so by the inner. By younger persons, this music will probably be 
altogether unperceived and not understood, if they are not taught to 
feel and hear it. Rosabelle will b*e to them as a passage from one of 
Sir Richard Blackmore’s ICgics. They will miss its varying tones ; 
they will see the poet piping, so to say, but they will not hear the notes 
that flow from him; he will pipe, but they will not dance; he will 
mourn, but they will not lament. Let, then, their sense of the music 
of poetry be cultivated. Let them sec that reading is in a manner 
interpretation. 

(ii.) Now let the general meaning of the piece be considered. To 
turn to our instance, let the story of the poem be brought out. Rosa- 
belle, it will be seen, divides into four parts : there is the introduction, 
the minstrel’s proem ; then there is tlvi group of figures on the frith 
shore,* with the storm gathering over them; then Roslin Chapel all 
ablaze; then the two last stanzas connect, as it were, the two preceding 
scenes—connect the chief of those figures with that ominous blaze. 
To each of those two main scenes five stanzas arc devoted ; so that in 
mere form they dorrespond together. These scenes should be care¬ 
fully realized ; the p^pil should describe them in his own words. For 
younger pupils this realizing of the story might, as 1 have already said, 
be work enough. For them, old ballads and pieces like Rosabelle, or a 
chapter of one of the Waverhy Novels, or a passage from Pope’s Iliad 
would serve excellently ; or, which would require a little more power, 
they might read a play of i^aksperc merely for the story. Of course 
with poems of a not merely narrative sort, greater difficulties would 
arise : take Wordsworth’s lines on The Daisy, for instance, or Gray’s 
Ode on the Spring. Perhaps few persons are fully conscious how 
very common most careless reading is, especially of poetry. Again 
and again the main point of a poem is missed: or, if the main point 
is caught, that is all. One may frequently meet devout admirers of 
Milton’s Lycidas who understand scarcely a passage of t^at noble 
poem. They are lulled and pleased with Lycidas as one,is with the 
sound of waves without knowing what they say. Gray’s Elegy is, I 
suppose, a generally popular poem. How many of those who doat 
upon it follow the current of the thought, or at all comprehend certain 
parts ? Yet surely poetry read in this fashion is read most ineffec- 
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tually. Poetry becomes a mere pjeasant murmur. It is like hearing 
laughter without knowing the joke that moves it. Yorick, “ a fellow 
of infinite jest,” sets the table in a roar, and we roar with it; but what 
w^s that "flash of merriment”? To these readers poetry is an in* 
articulate art, like music, but with inferior sensuous expression. 

It is most important, therefore, that the general meaning of every¬ 
thing read should be asked after, even where it seems obvious. When 
this is well discovered, the meaning of the parts should be inquired 
into, and their relation to the main idea investigated; that is, the unity 
of the piece should receive attention. It should be shown how in all 
artistic works of excellence one main idea rules and sways ; that 
there is one great centre towards which all the parts bend and con¬ 
verge ; that no part is really isolated and independent, however much 
it may seem so, but subserves that main idea. In what does the 
unity of Rosabdle consist ? We have seen that this ballad presents 
us with two powerful pictures ; how are these pictures related? Are 
they mere rivals jarring with each other ? Do they divide and distract 
the attention ? Or are they harmoniously subordinate to one idea, 
each serving to bring that idea into its full relief? Do their colours 
blend so as to leave one single impression ? Questions of this sort 
may seem easy enough to the wise; but they %vill certainly not be 
found so by the ordinary learner. To answer them will demand his 
best attention and thought. Again and again the teacher mil discover 
that the part has been mistaken for the whole, that an aisle has been 
regarded as the cathedral. ^ 

It would frequently be advisable to direct one’s pupils to make 
written abstracts of any piece of prose or poetry that is to be studied 
by them. 'I'hesc would serve as an evidence that the hours allotted 
to preparation had been rightfully employed; secondly, they would 
thoroughly test the writer’s comprehension df his work; thirdly, they 
might be of use in teaching the scholar how to write his native tongue. 
With regard to the last suggested advantage, this mode of learning Uie 
art of composition is surely better, at least for youilger persons, than 
that of whttt is called Essay writingi» To exact ** Essays ” is perhaps 
to imitate that austere Egyptian master who insisted on bricla being 
produced though he declined to furnish straw. Even let it be sup*' 
Ijosed that a youth has knowledge enough to write an essay, yet the 
difficulty of transferring that knowledge to paper has to be overcome $ 
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and this is no slight difficulty. H^y a fluent talker is a most tardy 
and labouring writer. All his powerful glibness ffoes at the sight of 
a pen. 

** Facunda parum decoro 

Inter verba cadit lingua silentio." * 

He cannot translate himselfi He is like an undecipherable manu¬ 
script. Most persons, however ready scribes they may become even¬ 
tually, have once experienced this helpless condition. Their minds 
have appeared to them tabula rasa of as complete a kind as they 
were at the time of birth, according to Locke, or as the palpable unfilled 
sheet in front of them. They have no self-projecting power. They 
cannot cast any shadows. Abstract-making may teach how to express 
one’s meaning without drawing too mercilessly on one’s own resources. 
When the straw is provided, everybody may be expected to produce 
bricks of some sort. Much attention should be paid to the style, as 
well as* to the matter, of these abstracts. They must be truthful; they 
must be well turned. 

The pupil should be encouraged to examine himself in his work. 
He should be taught to ask himself questions, and if he cannot answer 
any one of them he should be permitted to lay it before his teacher. 
Let him say to himsdf as he reads each passage : “ Now do I under¬ 
stand that ? ” Let him write down the difficulties he cannot overcome 
—in every case there should be some such—and bring them so wi'itten 
to his tutor. These questions would serve as another test of the pupil’s 
having properly prepared hi^ lesson. They could not fail to elicit his 
intelligence. They would place him in a position thoroughly to appre¬ 
ciate whatever instruction might be given him, and partly at least 
prevent that lavish throwing away of pearls of which many a class¬ 
room is the daily scene. 

(iii.) Now let attentioii be given to minor, subsidiary matters—to 
allusions, to manners and customs, to historical and semi-historical 
details. The story having been well mastered, we must see how it is 
set forth and illi^trated; having observed the form^ we must now 
regard the colour. What age d<^s RosabelU reflect ? What habits, 
what superstitions, what rites, what creeds ? Surveyed in this light, 
RosabelU is full of interest. There is the old hall with its minstrel and 
its ladies gay; then the water-sprite with its wreck-prophetic scream; 
the Seer with his fearful vision; the young lords bent on their kn^tly 
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pastime; the dead barons lying in^their quaint cerements; the funeral 
train with its torches, andt requiems, and tolling bells. All these are 
local and historical features that contrast with the permanent and 
abiding elements of the poem—with the deep human sympathy the 
sad tale stirs in us as in those “ ladies gay ” that heard it, or are 
fancied to hear it, long years ago ; with the filial affection which omens 
and storms cannot daunt from its pious purpose—a most fair sight, 
and one, thank Heaven, that has not passed away from the earth with 
the Middle Ages : with the fond ever-cherished belief that the children 
of love and duty do not perish unnoticed by the higher powers, but 
that their 

“ Death is monnu-d by sympatliy divine.’ 

Those temporary fashions^ contrast also with the unchanged and 
unchanging phenomena of nature. Nature might say with her bright 
daughter, the llrook : • 

** Men may come, and men may go. 

Hilt I go on for ever." 

“ The good knights arc dust, And their swords are rust, And their 
souls are with the saints, we trustthe ladies gay have long since 
passed : the Seer has become a part of diat world into which he was 
over curiously gazing ; the torches of the priests burnt out ages ago ; 
hut the sights and sounds of Nature are still fresh and vjvid : waves 
still blacken foam-edged, winds still moan and wail. 

The water~sprUe is heard often in old poems, and the poems that 
imitate or refer to these. By Logan is called the waier'-wraithj 
sec his Brtus of Yarrow: 

" Thrice did the wnier-turaiik ascend, 

And gave a doleful groan thro’ Yarrow.” 

And so Wordsworth in his Yarrow Visited; and so Campbell in his 
l-ord Ullin^s Daughter (a poem with a like catastrophe with Rosabelle^ 
but of a different, less noble motive): 

, “ By this the storm grew loud apace. 

The water-wmitA was shrieking; 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking.” * *■ 

But, according to Jamieson, this use of wraith is incorrect, wraith 
answering rathw to the English 
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The Seer migni oe illustrated from many sources, as from Scott’s 
l.£gend of Montrose^ &c. A belirf in second sight lingered late in 
Scotland, especially in the Highlands and the Isl&--that is, amongst 
the Gaels. “ Sawney,” writes Addison, “ was descended of an ancient 
family renowned for their skill in prognostics ; most of his ancestcprs 
were second-sighted^ and his mother bi^t narrowly escaped for a witch.” 
This faculty was a power of discerning what was distant or future, 
just as it was or would be ; it could see through the curtains of space and 
time. Sec Dr. Johnson’s account of it in his Journey to the Hebrides, 

The ring they ride. —A ring was suspended, not tightly fastened, but 
so that it could easily be detached, from a horizontal beam resting on 
two upright posts, 'fhe players rode at full speed through the arch¬ 
way thus made, and as they went under, passed their lance-points, or 
aimed at passing them, through the ring,;ind so bore it off. (See Kllis’s 
Brand's Popular Antiquities^ just re-edited by Mr. Hazlitt.) Brand 
quotes from the Kitig of DenmarPs f^^eicowe, 1606 : “ On Monday, 
being the 4th day of August, it pleased our Kings Majestic himself in 
person, and the King’s Majestic of Denmarke likewise in person, and 
divers others ol his estate, to runne at the ring in the Tilt-yard at 
Greenwich, whcn«the King of Denmarke approved to tall judgements 
that majestic is never unaccompanied with vertue; for there, in the 
presence of all his beholders, he tooke the ring fower sevcrall times, 
and would*1 thinke have done the like four score times, had he runne 
so many courses.” 

St. 7. See Chambers’s Book of Days—^ most valuable repertory of 
antiquarian and other inforihation—vol. i. 623-5 ' “ An old * guide ’ at 
Roslin used to tell how when any evil or death was about to befall 
one of^them [the Sinclairs] ‘The chaipel aye appeared on fire the 
nicht afore.’ ” See also some account, with wood-cut sketches, of the 
“Apprentice’s Pillar;” compare st. 10. 

With candle, with book, and with knell.—’The priest in Hamlet 
(V. i. 257) speaks of the “bringing home of bell and burial,” and 
below: . , , ^ 

“ We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing a requiem and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls.” 

* Romeo and Juliet: 

“ All things that we ordained festival 
I'um from their office to black funeral; 
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Our instruments to melancholy bells; 

Our wedding cheer U^a sad burial feast; 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change,” &c. 

• 

A Mayden^s Song for ker dead Lover (apud Brand): 

" Come, you whose Loves are dead. 

And whilst^ ang, 

Weepe, and wing 
Every hand and every head: 

Bind with cypress and sad ewe 
^ Ribbands black and candles blue; 

For him that was of men most true." 

Dunbar’s Will of Maister Andro^ Kennedy—^ reckless parody; 

“ 1 will no priestis for to sing 
Dies iliac,* dies'irae. 

Nor yeeno bellis for to ring, 

Sicut solet semper fieri; 

^ • 

" But a bagpipe to play a spring, 

£t unum alewisp ante me, 

Insteaid of torches for to bring 
Quatuor lagenas cervisite." 

that is, “ four flagons, or pots of beer.” 

With the last line but one compare in the Tempest i 

“ Sea-nymphs lonely ring his kneU— 

Hai^ I now I hear them. 

Ding, dong, bell!" 

Wh^re is Roslin ? Where Hawthomde^? Has the latter place any 
other poetical associations besides those which this ballad gives it? 

(iv.) In the next place the question of Prosody or of Rhythm might 
receive consideration. What is the metrical structure of Rosabellef 
How many accents are there in each line, and how do they fall, and is 
there any variety of fall ? Or, otherwise, how many syllables are there, 
and which are ordinarily accentuated, which extra-ordinarily ? How 
many rhyme-sounds are there in each stanza, and how often does each 
one occur, and in what order ? How does Rosabelle differ in this 
respect from the ordinary ballad-measure ? What is meant by allite^ 
ration f Are there instances of it in Rosabelle f All these and such 
questions may be answered by a little careful observation with but 


* 0u. ilia. 
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little assistance. And surely they are well worth studying and an> 
swering. Prosody is in poetry pretfy much what '{horough-bass is in 
music. The real student will not be content to hear sweet sonnds 
without inquiring somewhat as to how they are produced. The dif¬ 
ferent measures in poetry are lil& the various musical instruments. 
Poetry, too, has its “ trumpct's^loud clangour,” its flute for dying lovers, 
and “ warbling lute ” to whisper their dirge; its “ sharp violins,” its 
organ-notes that “inspire holy love and wing their heavenly ways” 
up to the choirs, of heaven. 

Along, then, with those particular questions on the metlfe of Rosahlle 
might be combined some attention to the general subject of metre. 
In what are called classicarschools, the ancient—^the Latin and Greek 
—systems might be contrasted with the modem. What is the funda¬ 
mental difference? The youngest pair flf eyes would easily notice 
some differences. Why is Rhyme agreeable to the ear ? It might bft 
noticedi how some nations have been satisfied with the recurrence of 
the same vowel sound, while others have desired a completer unison. 
What are the dangers of rhyme ? Milton’s statement of them might 
be quoted, and illustrated from Spenser and other poets. What is the 
charm of Blank vefse ? Might Rosabdle have been written in blank 
verse? Could Para^se Lost have been effectively written in the 
metre of Rosabelle? From such questions—and let reasons for the 
answers made them be given—it might be deduced that there is some 
profound connection between the form and the spirit of the poem— 
that the measure is not a mere accident, but the natural and pifoper 
vehicle of the thought. 

*' So every spirit^ as it is most pure 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 

So it the fairer bodie doth procure 
To habit in, and il more fairely dight 
With cheaiful grace and amiable sight; 

For of the sonle the bodie forme doth take; 

For soul is forme, and doth the bodie make." 


Most important in this high respect is the study of metrical form. 
Metres are the fit costumes of the various moods of the poetical spirit i 
they are the figures which that mighty plastic force moulds, as it were^ 
with its own hands. 
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IV. 

(v.) And now something might be said about the author of our poem. 
Information given about an author before his works or some work of 
his is read, is npt likely to be very interesting or useful. Handbooks 
of literature should not be read before something is known of the 
literature dealt with. What is the use of sign-posts, if one is not in, 
or is quite ignorant of, the country to whose roads they belong ? But, 
having read Rosahelle^ we may not unnaturally wish to know some¬ 
thing of him vfrho wrote it. Do we not always long to learn who the 
beauty is who charms us ?-~under what sweet influences she grew to 
her present sovereign loveliness ?—what things and what persons have 
enjoyed the regard of her fair eyes ? We cannot indeed interpret the 
secret of her fairness; but'yet we would know what we may of its 
budding and its growth. Who, then, was the author of Rosabelle? 
What else did he write ? When, and where did he live ? What were 
the chief impulses of his times ? 

Is there anything in this little poem which connects it with its 
times ?—or could it have been written at any time, and at any place ? 
Suppose nothing was known of its originj could arfything be gathered 
from itself? Arc there any features that might licveal the secret of its 
birth ? Is there any tell-tale likeness ? At first sight the poem may 
seem to carry us back into distant ages. The first stanzd pictures us 
a minstrel in some old hall, singing and playing after the manner of his 
craft, “ Feats of arms” were the great delight of men then ; but now 
he sings not to men, but to “ ladies gay,^ no martial trumpet-clanging 
triumphant story, but a soft-toned lay with a sad ending. Then there 
occur in the song, as we have seen, long extinct manners and customs 
and superstitions. Is, then, Rosabelle a voice from the old ages ? Is 
it really an ancient ballad ? A more careful study will show us signs 
of elaboration and refinement such as do not characterize genuine 
balladry. In the sense in which we speak of a historical novel,” it 
may be called a historical ballad. It is but an echo of these old 
days whi^h it professes to portiay. It is but a flash of ^ summer” 
‘ lightning. 

What age was it, then, that cared enough for those far-away times to 
try to reproduce them in literature.^—that*lcnt an ear to those voices 
that had seemed to die away in the distance and be forgotten ? When 

\ 
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did the old halls rise again from their ashes^ and the minstrel once 
more strike his strings in them, and the ** ladies gay ” bow their fair 
heads and weep with eyes that had been lustreless for many a long 
day ? When did old fancies and beliefs re-awaken, and bind men’s 
minds with a fresh fascination ? * , * 

From a study, then, of Et/sfbe/le by itself, without any external help, 
much might be learnt of the circumstances of its appearing. We may 
learn the general character—or at least one highly significant charac¬ 
teristic—of the age when it appeared. To find the date of such an age 
as could have produced it we must turn to history. 'This necessity 
shows us how highly important it is to keep together, as far as 
possible, the studies of Literature and History. Do wc really believe 
what is so perpetually repeated, that the literature of a nation reflects 
its life ? Then why do we so obstinately put asunder the studies of 
History and Literature ^ Why do we npt permit them to support and 
uphold each other ? Even in schools, certainly with the higher pupils, 
this unhappy estrangement sliould as far as possible be ended by 
making the scholar in his History work study the same period to 
which his English Literature lessons belong. In this way a consider¬ 
able economy of labour may be effected ; and certainly a much more 
thorough knowledgetof what is studied—both of History and of Lite¬ 
rature—^may be gained. 

V. 

(vi.) And now it is time that we should turn to matters of Grammar. 
Grammar consists of two main parts—Accidence and Syntax. Let us 
accordingly observe first the inflections—the word-forras^~that occur 
in our poem, and then the relation in which the words, both those 
that are inflected and those that are not, stand to each other—first 
each word, or each noteworthy word, by itself, and then in connection 
with its fellow words. 

a. What “part of speech” is t/iaf in stanza i, sftll in st. ii^pale in 
St. lo, &c. ? But first of all, this phrase “ part of speech ” should be 
clearly understood, and equivalents given for it. It is, in fjet, a bit of 
old English which has lingered on in our language ; as if, though we 
have so completely changed our costume in other respects, we should 
stilt slash ” our sleeves, or deck our modern hats with a fine feather. 
We do not speak now of the “French speech” or “the study of 
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speech.*^ In what sense do we still retain the word ? Then what is 
signified by “ parti’ ? Strictly, we ought to say, “ To what part of 
speech does such a word belong?" Let, then, this phrase be made 
quite clear. Then how is the pupil to discover what “ part of speech " 
any word is? Gan he do so by looking at the word by itself? Are 
there cases where its form may guide hiip ? Or may the grammatical 
definition of a word vary with its context? How many “parts of 
speech" may stilly for instance, be? Let similar instances be quoted. 

What part of the verb is listen^ is mourns, is cross in st. 4, is chide 
in st. 6, buried in st. 12, &c. ? These and such questions cahnot be 
answered without an amount of care and attention which for a younger 
pupil would be considerable; probably with regard to some of them 
he would need a helping hand. What case is thee in rest thee, and in 
stay thee f Compare such phrases as “ he sat him down,” “ he lies 
him down," “he hies him home,” “I followed me close” (Shaks. 

I Henry IV. II. iv. 240), &c. How are the pronouns in all these ckses to 
be explained ? Here, too, of course the student must be assisted; but 
by all means let him feel, before he is so, what the difficulty is. What 
“case” is £osiin's? What does the apostrophe stand for? What 
wrong interpretation was once current, and is preserved in the Booh oj 
Common Prayer ? Why was it wrong ? What* does the apostrophe 
stand for in sheatKdf Does it then always stand for^^ Mention, 
with instances, other letters and letter-combinations which it occasion¬ 
ally represents. Then what is the effect of adding ed or V to sheath f 
Or is there more than one effect that ma3^be so produced ?—that is, is 
sheathed always a “preterite” ? In what other way may a preterite be 
formed ? Then the terms for the two methods of forming the preterite 
might be given, for they would now be felt to be useful. Do any verbs 
avail themselves of both methods ? Let the pupil make as good a list as 
he can from his own observations. Are there any such verbs in Besa- 
belle ? Have any verbs two fomis of the “ strong ” preterite ? Is there 
difference in our present usage between sang and sung, rang and 
rung (see st. 13), &c. ? In such a phrase as “he, has seen,” what is 
the tense ?• What part of the verb is seen f Is it correct to say “ he 
has come ” ? What is the tense in “ he did go ” ? What part of the 
verb is go f What part of the verb is hold in “doth hold " (st 12) ? 
What part is doth f What difference is there between doth oxA dees, 
hath and has, &c.? In some suCh manner let the pupil be stimulated 
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to observe and think for himself,^ and to arrange his tlioughts and 
observations. Many of these questions the pupil may be able to 
answer bp the analogy of other languages—of German or French 
or Greek or Latin. 

0 . Now let the relations of the words to each other and in the sen¬ 
tence be considered. What part of its sentence is ItsUn f What part 
is feats ? &c. If the terms subject^ predicate^ object are not thoroughly 
understood, let them be discussed. The syllables sub^ ob^ pre^ ject 
occur in a great many English words. What is the force of each one ? 
Perhaps if the student made himself short lists of words in which they 
occur, he might, by comparing the words of each list together, gather 
that force; and such an attempt at induction would be most valuable. 
Dicate might prove perplexing; indicate might not lend help enough. 
So the pupil might turn to his dictionary ; or he might be told that 
preach is in fact but a corrupted form* of predicate^ and preacher of 
predicator^ therefore predicate = preachment, or statement. He must 
then learn how the use of- the term is limited in grammar—how the 
** preachment ” in grammatical usage is not the whole sermon, but 
only a certain essential part of it. And so with regard to the terms 
subject and object as used in grammar, he must be instructed in their 
limitedness. The subject is not the whole text, but only a certain 
part of it; the object is, in fact, part of the preachment or predicate in 
the broadest sense of that term. Now let the terms be applied to 
various sentences in Rosabelle, How’ many scmtences are there in 
stanza 3 ? What are their various subjects ? What are the various 
predicates? Which sentence contains an object ? The general absence 
of inflections in English nouns, in the present state of our language, 
makes this sort of parsing” something less of a mere mechanical 
process than it is apt to be where certain endihgs at once discover the 
" case.” Then what part of the third sentence is the last ^nc ? What 
part of the first is “ with white ” ? What part of the second “ to inch 
and rock”? In staifea 4 hoW many sentences are there ? What rela¬ 
tion do the words "last night” hold to the predicate? In stanza ti 
what part of its sentence is the clause— 

When fate is nigh 

The lordty Kne of high Saint Clair?” 

dec. &c. This analysis can be made as difficult or as easy as the 
teacher wishes. Such questions as have just been suggested may 
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admit of a ready solution ; but from time to time there will arise cases 
demanding the nicest delicacy, the most adroit management. 

(vii.) it may often be well to submit the passage which is*the lesson- 
spbject to the formal processes of logic, which is the grammar of 
thought, as what is ordinarily called grammar is the grammar of 
words. The terms subject and predicate may be used in their logical 
sense; the thought of the poem carefully examined; the passage 
reduced to a scries of propositions, and the proofs of these, where it is 
possible, thrown into a syllogistic form. Of course a purely narrative 
piece such as Rosabelle~ZL ballad—is not so well adapted for this treat¬ 
ment as one that is argumentative or quasi-argumentative, as, for in¬ 
stances, many passages of Wordsworth, of Shelley, of Pope, of Milton: 
yet even here there arc parts where this method might be usefully fol- ^ 
lowed. Why are “ladies gay” especially to listen to this lay } What 
is the major premiss of the ist stanza? What is that of the 4th stanza? 
What is the conclusion of the 5 th and 6th stanzas ? This conclusion, 
it may be noticed, is, in accordance with the bold abrupt character of 
the poem, left to the imagination of the reader. It is, in fact, expressed 
by the impatient hurrying gesture which, so vivid^ is the picture, one 
sees Rosabelle making. If our thoughts are in danger of being obscure 
and confused until they are embodied in wordh'—-if our reason may 
grow morbid or deformed unless wo give it plenty of air and exercise, 
then surely it is well to insist often on the transcription of those 
thoughts ; it is well to bring reason out into the light of the day, that 
any threatened malady or distortion ma> be averted. Surely it must 
be a good thing to make a student observe what his writer takes for 
granted and what use he makes of what he so takes, and so, by an 
obvious application, to bethink himself of what are the general pro¬ 
positions on which his Own opinions and actions proceed. 

Of course all terms new to the pupil must be closely investigated 
before he is allowed to employ them. Let him, as has been suggested *. 
above, he made sensible of this need before they are put into his 
mouth. Let him see that the word is created for the thing, not the 
thing for*the word. This advice is not perhaps so superfluous as it 
might seem. Has no one, for instance, when the wonderful nomen¬ 
clature in which the ancient scholiasts and grammarians delighted has 2 
been prematurely imposed on his memory, been left half in doubt - 
whether the figure was made for the term, or the term for the %ure?— 
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whether Aposiopesis,Anacolouthon,^yperbaton, Metonymy produced 
the poet, or the poet them ? Has no one ever thought of these figures 
as at least influencing the writer, surrounding him with their various 
enticements, and winning a place .in his heart ? Has one always ra- 
garded them as natural and spontaneous forms of speech that at a 
later period were to be classified and labehed by the Priscians and 
Quintilians ? For the words logic^ syllogism^ premissj &c. some such 
processes might be applied to them as has been suggested above for 
subject and predicate. 

(viii.) The words of Rosabelle might now be considered with refer¬ 
ence to their derivation and origin. With the assistance of a fair 
dictionary {Ckamberds Etymological English Dictionary will serve 
•- well enough), the pupil might classify tliesp words, or a certain portion 
of them, according to their etymology. He would soon find that our 
language consists of many various elcmdhts,—that in a most catholic 
spirit it has enriched its vocabulary from all accessible sources ; but 
he would also find that there is amongst these elements one that far 
surpasses all the others in its influence on our vocabulary—so far that 
it might well be inferred to be the basis of this composite language— 
to be, in fact, the original language itself. Its numerical superiority 
would suggest and illustrate this great fundamental fact; other con¬ 
siderations, as the character, not only the number, of the words forming 
a great part of our language, and the study of linglish Granmiar, would 
support and establish what that numerical superiority suggests. The 
pupil would see that, in whatever respects it may have changed, the 
language he reads and talks is really that which King Alfred read and 
talked, really that which some four centuries before Alfred’s time was 
brought over from Northern Germany into this island, then called 
Britannia, to become its one permanent language, and from it to be 
spread to all the ends of the earth. This one great fact cannot be too 
• much insisted upon, because it is so common to speak of English as 
a fusion of several languages. Nothing could be less true. A man 
does not cease to be master of his house because he entertains many 
guests. The Anglian invader did not drive the old Keltic tenant out 
of t|;te house when he entered himself upon possession, but permitted 
* him to live, in a lower capacity no doubt, where he had liveii before; 
- whether he would or not, he has received within his precincts many 
a stout foreigner who for a time perhaps had seemed to unseat and 
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suppress him; Danes and Nomyin-Frenchmen have rudely occupied 
the dai's of his hall, and he has been fain to eat af the lourer table; but 
yet the house has remained his through all these turbulent visitations: 
the tyranny has soon overpast, .-md the rightful master been seen 
sitting as of oW at the head of his board. All this strange eventful 
history may be well illustrated from R»$abelle. It may be seen what 
English is, and to what influences it has with greater or less effect 
been exposed. 

What other words have we in English cognate with tell f What is 
the meaning of the termination of lovely f Compare the German 
lieblich. In what relation does English stand to German? What 
European language is yet nearer akin than German is ? What is the 
meaning of to-day f Compare 

“ Time to think on it then ; for thoull be twenty to wee&kl 

» * 


in Tennyson’s Northern Farmer^ New Style, Compare Mso to- 
morrow. What is the meaning of fore in forebode ? Mention other 
words in which fore has the same meaning. Has it the same in 
forego ? in therefore f in before ? What German prefix answers to it ? 
What is the derivation of lonely ? What of moonbeam f Compare 
Lucretius’ “ tela diei,” &c. 

The Norman-French influence is, it may be noticed, strongly repre¬ 
sented in this poem. The heroine’s very name is Nofman-French. 
“ Haughty,” “ gay,” “ feat,” arms,” “ note,” “ deign,” “ sire,” “ chief,” 
&c. are all highly significant Norraan-Iyrench words. What is meant 
by gentle ladyf What is the etymon of finnetf of battlement f 
What had battlements to do with churches ? What is the derivation of 


chapelle ? How is it that the c in candle is not softened in like manner ? 

Ladies gay .—It is worth noticing that "ladies” is a native English 
word; "dame,” though it yet lives in the second "m” of "ma'am,” 
did not finally supersede it. “Gay” was given us by the Normani*. 
French. How much of deep interest do these two words suggest 1 
They might be treated in a history of the English language as a 
happily representative phrase. 

Feat is etymologically the same word with fact It might be useful 
to collect instances of similar pmrs, as royal, &c.—thif one 


preserving almost intact the original Latin form, the other presenting 
diat form all modified and corrupted. 
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Then there are ecclesiastical Ls^in words of interest: dirge (as we 
still speak of the Te Denm^ the Magnificats^ &c .); €acristy (observe the 
change in the first part, as it appears in sexton ); altar. 

Inch takes us back to the pre-English period. It is a Keltic wfjrd 
for island, or iland^ as we ought to write {isle is quite a distinct word). 
The Atlas will show it attached to certain islands in the estuary ot 
the f'orth. Off the western coast of Ireland it appears in the dialectic 
form. Inis. 

Firth, again, gives us a trace of the Northmen who broke in such 
fierce storms upon our sea-borders in the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries. It is radically the same word as ford in Deptford and 
other names found on our coasts and up our rivers ; a different word 
from ihQ/ord in such inland names as, Oxford, Bedford, &c. It is, in 
i^ct, fiord, perhaps a congener of the Latin&c. 

And let us not forget that* proper mimes, too, have, or have had, 
their meaning. To us they often seem mere symbols; their voices 
are altogether meaningless ; but it was not always so. Every proper 
noun was once a common noun. Thus Ravenshengh denoted the 
raven’s crag or steep. Compare haugks in Wordsworth’s Yarrow 
Unvisited: 

There’s Galla Water, Leader TIaughs, 

Both lying right before us; ” 

and the old ballad Willy drowned in Yarrow: 

“ O Leader haughs are wide and braid. 

And Yarrow haughs are bonny." 

The composition of Rosabelle is obvious. Roslin is Keltic in both its 
parts : Ros is the Gaelic ros, a headland ; it occurs in the names Ross 
in Herefordshire, in Montrose, Roscommon, Rossneath, and in Ross- 
berg, Monte Rosa, i?t?j^nlaui, in Switzerland. Lin is perhaps the 
Keltic linnj compare King’s Lynn, ZzV/coln, Dub//«, Z*«lithgow. 
(See Taylor’s Words and Places.) The den in Y>vjden and in Haw- 
atiomden is the same as that in Tentorden, and perhaps in hxdennts and 
as the dean in liozo\dean. It is the oldest English (what iS commonly 
cj^led Anglo-Saxon) dena or den, a valley; ” we still use the word in a 
speitial sense—-for a wild beast’s lair. Saint Clair is the older form of 
the surname Sinclair; so Saint Mawr of Seymour: compare the pro¬ 
nunciation of St. John. How could a family claim smntship for itself. 
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at least in its name ? Perhaps in much the same way as in still older 
ages men called themselves after Woden, and Thor, and other 
primitive godheads. 

The words must be lookied at not only with reference to their origin, 
but more particularly in respect of tfieir meanings and of the meaning 
each one bears in the passage immediately studied. Of course, in 
deciding what the meaning is, the etymology will often be of para¬ 
mount—it will generally be of some importance; but a word some¬ 
times wanders far away from the sense to which it was bom, and 
forms for itself quite new connections. The bare derivation of such 
words as villain^ pagan^ tanudry^ assassin^ hayonety &c. would not be 
enough to explain the words to us. To connect a word’s present sense 
or senses with its origin will frequently require no little ingenuity j 
sometimes no little knowledge also. There are, perhaps, no con¬ 
spicuous specimens of this class of dilficulties in Rosabellej but it 
must not be forgotten. Certainly, whether it is advisable to search 
after derivations or not, definitions must be perpetually asked for. 
The furnishing them will often tax the pupil’s powers of intelligent 
expression to the utmost. There can be no better exercise for him 
than to put into a lucid and complete shape the ided which is hovering 
about his mind indistinct and formless. Rosabelle is easy in this 
respect; but let the pupil say—and let him express himself in full- 
formed sentences, not by mere chips and fragments, by stammering 
out some nounless verb or verbless noun—^what is the exact force of 
feaiy of panoply^ of sabUy of sable shroud (a phrase borrowed from 
Milton’s Lycidasy 1. 22), of buttre^, of paley of gifted^ &c. A pupil’s 
knowledge is probably not of mujm value if he cannot reproduce it 
It may be truly said of him in one sense, 

" Scire tuum nihil est nisi te sdre hoc scUt alter,” 

What is meant by a metaphor y by a similey by a personiJUation f 
These are very important terms, because they represent ways of 
speaking that are common in all languages, and not only coihmon, but 
universal. ^ Nearly all word's are, or were originally, metaphorical; 
though in a vast number the metaphorical colour has entirely faded 
away. We talk poetry as unconsciously as Moli&re’s immortal parvenu 
talked prose. The word met&pkary which is Greek, correspond^ as 
nearly as possible to the Latin word translation, meta ^ trans, 
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phor — lation.^ In what sense is a metaphot* a translation ? Now 
what metaphors occur in Rosabellh Mr. Abbott, ip. his Shakespearian 
Grammar^ makes an excellent suggestion as to the treatment of 
metaphors, to this effect, that they should be “ expanded.*’ Thus such 
a phrase as “ the ships plough the sea,” in its expanded form becomes 
" As the plough turns up thc^land, so the ship acts on the sea.” Then 
what is the difference between a metaphor and a simile f Are there 
a.ny personi^cations in Rosabelle^ &c. ? 

VI. 

(ix.) The subject-matter of the poem and the language of it having 
been carefully studied, some attempt at a criticism of it might be 
encouraged, at least with more advanced students. “ They mistake 
the nature of criticism,” says Dryden,^in the Preface to his State of 
Innocence^ “who think its business is to find fault.” All the word 
means is a judgment—a verdict; judgments and verdicts are not 
always of condemnation. Now what are the merits of this imitation 
ballad ? Perhaps its supreme virtue is the simple vigour with which 
its pictures are drhwn. There is no personal intrusion ; there are no 
vain cries and groans ; there is no commenting and explaining. The 
pictures tell their own story, and tell it so vividly and thrillingly that 
nothing more is needed. The intensity of the piece would be destroyed 
by any words of commiseration . The deepest feelings are not thefJ 
most garrulous. When the frightful news reached Macduff that his 
castle was surprised, his “ wife and babes savagely slaughtered ” he 
pulled his hat over his brows, and gave sorrow no words: a shallower 
grief would have “ played the woman with its eyes and braggart with 
its tongue.” This is the true secret of what power the old ballad 
poetry possesses. The writers conceive their situations so forcibly 
that they cannot indulge in any idle meanings ; they cannot play with 
their agony; their sympathy is too profound for melodious sighs; 
their hands are so paralyzed with woe that they cannot tear their hair 
and beat their breasts. There is something awful in this plainness. 
You see the face of Necessity herself; you are spell-bound by her 

* See QointiUatt’s /fai Oraf. VIII. v!. 4: '* Indpiamus igitur ab eo [tropo], qui cum fiie- 
quentissimus est turn longe pidchetrimus, translatUMg dico, qua» Qrssce vocfttur ." 

See also Cic. de Orat. Hi. 38, 
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terrible eyes; you are raised beyond the vanity of tears in her 
tremendous presence. No, you cannot weep ; “but yet the pity of it, 
lago ! O lago, the pity of it, I ago ! ” . 

There is a certain statuesque force in these old scenes. Would any 
one put a scroll of written agony in*Laoco6n’s mouth? Shall Niobe 
cry aloud," Me miseram ? ” The figures are enough ; voices, sobs, 
shrieks are not wanted. 

What can be more effective than that simple contrast which the last 
stanzas give betwetm the two pictures already so vividly drawn ?— 
between the repose and the tossing, the stillness of the chapel and 
the wild sea-murmurs—the priestly services and the tumultuous ritual 
of Nature? With thc'^e lines the tenth canto of Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam might be well compared or contrasted. Still more readily 
do they bring to one’s mind'the following exquisite lines, which harp 
on the same fancy, in a much different mood, and amidst different 
circumstances :— 

'* The dismiil yew and cypress tall 
Weigh o’er the churchyard lone, 

Where rest our friends and fathers all 
Beneath the funeral stone. 

In holy ground, our kindred sleep ; 

O early lost, o'er thee 
No sorrowing friend shall ever weep, 

No stranger bend the knee. 

Mochema lorn am I! 

Hoarse dashing rolls the salt sea wave 
Over our perished darling's grave.” 


VII. 

^K.) I have only further to suggest, that before passing on from one 
poem to another a rapid recapitulation of what has been said or done 
might be advisable. A careful paraphrase might now be asked for; 
the pupil would find it good to note the difference between this his 
riper and better instructed work and his own unassisted effort: that is, 
the abstract which was recommended to be done by way of prepara¬ 
tion. Once more the poem might be recited; and, if elocution does 
indeed depend upon intelligence and comprehension, then in this 
matter too there ought to be seen a great improvement in the style 
in which the recital is executed. 
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Of course every piece studied cannot be explored in this minute 
manner; but certainly occasional pieces might be so. As a rule, any 
one of the lines of study that have been suggested might be pursued 
singly, or at all events principally, and the others subordinated to it. 

Of course much more may be added to what has bep said. In th& 
above essay many points of interest have been left untouched. The 
aim of these remarks has been to be suggestive, not exhaustive. But 
perhaps enough has been said to show to what educational account a 
not extraordinary piece of English writing may be turned. To the 
humble-minded and thoughtful teacher a common English song may 
prove as mind-stirring as “ the meanest flower that blows ” to the true 
poet; and no teacher is likely to succeed in his great work, when his 
own mind is not stirred and excited by whatever is the subject of his 
instruction. After some such lesson as 'that just attempted, proper 
curtailments and expansions having be^n made, will not the intelli¬ 
gence of the pupil have been thoroughly exercised?—will not his 
previously acquired knowledge have been called into use and arranged 
better?—will he not have added something to that better ordered 
store ?—will he not, while awaking to a pleasant consciousness of what 
the power of his ihind is, and what apparent entanglements it can 
unravel if properly trained and directed, learn also how much there is 
that is beyond his reach, and how, of what lies within his reach, the 
better part may not be won without dust and heat: "—learn the great 
lesson which concerns not only his schoolboy days, but all the days of 
his life, that there is nothing worthy to be achieved without sincere, 
undaunted, never-wearying iifdustry ? 




PkEFACE. 


This book, for reasons which need not here be specified, has 
been completed very slowly. Half of it was printed and in 
private use some two years ago. I only mention this fact here 
for the sake of explaining any differences of treatment that may 
seem to separate the earlier from ithe later pages. Probably, 
if I were to re-write the Introduction now (it was written and 
printed in the Christmas of 1869), I should alter some things 
in it. No teacher or student, with an interest in his work, but 
must be iierpetually reconsidering and modifying his views. We 
are often informed that Rome was not built in a day; but 
neither whs the humblest and pettiest village that is: and so 
the theories of the most inconsiderable scholar as well as of 
the worthiest master, if tffere is any thinking and attention at all, 
are perpetually growing,—^not, it is to be hoped, wild, but mature, 
or at least maturer. 

With regard to the texts in this volume, it has not been thought 
right to tamper with the orthography oi their authors. Whatever 
may be thought of such liberties in works designed for that 
volatile being “the general reader,” there is surely no justi¬ 
fication for them in manuals prepared for the student of litera¬ 
ture and language. In every case except one, the latest edition 
published during the author’s life has been followed. That one 
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is Milton, whose pieces have been taken from the edition of 
1645, as superior tp that of 1673*. In all cases the latest readings 
have been given. In one or two poems—in “Mac Flecknoe,” 
“ JThe Rape of the Lock," “ London,” The Twa Dogs,”—slight 
omissions have been necessary, and .in the latter two poems 
slight changes have been made, tliat the “ reverence due to boys,” 
to adopt Juvenal’s phrase, might be w’ell observed. Some of the 
later texts were revised by my friend Mr. Twentyinan, late Fellow 
of Christ's College, Cambridge, now Vice-Master of King's 
College School, in whom indeed I hoped to have had a genial 
coadjutor in all the work te be done, had his other duties given 
him leisure. • 

And now, little book, whose compilation has taken me more 
time than would be thought, I send you forth into the world. 
Would you were something better; but it is late wishing when 
the very minute for parting has come. You must make the best 
of yourself; you must not mind scorings and defacements; no 
doubt you have much to learn. And still less must you mind 
much fingering and laceration; it may be that your ears may 
be made those of a dog perhaps you may be cried over and 
called evil names and held an abomination. By these things 
be not troubled, O booklet; for they would mean, in spite of 
appearances, that you were really worthy. So this is the fortune 
I wish you; and if it is vouchsafed, then it cannot but be that 
you will be smiled as well as wept over, spoken of with some 
affection, deemed a sort of blessing. 
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SPENSER. 

PROTHALAMIO'iJ. 

• 

Qalme was the day, and through the trembling a3nre 
Sweete-breathiug Zephyrus did softly play, 

A gentle spirit, that liglitly did delay 

Hot Titans beames, which then did glyster fay re. 

When I (whom snllein care, 5 

Through discontent of my long fruitle.sse stay * 

In Princes Court, •and expectation vayne 
Of idle hopes, which still doe fly away, 

Like empty shaddowes, did afllict my brayne,) 

Walkt forth to ease my payne , lO 

Along the shoare of silver streaming Themmes; 

Whose rutty Bancke, the %vhich his Riuer hemmes,. 

Was paynted all with variable flowers. 

And all the meades adornd with daintie gemmes 

Fit to decke maydens bowres 15 

And crowne their Paramoum 

Again.st the Brydalc day, which is not long. 

Sweete Themmes ! runne softly, till I end my Song. 

There, in a Meadow, by the Riuers side, 

A Flocke of Nymphes I chaunced to espy, ^ 

All louely Daughters of the Flood thereby, 

With goodly greenish locks, all loose vntyde, 

‘ As each had bene a Bryde; 

And each one had a little wicker basket. 

Made of fine twigs, entrayled curiously, * *5 

In which they gathered flowers to fill their flasket, 

B 
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And with fine Fingers cropt lull feateously 
The tender stalk es on hye. 

Of euery sort, which in that Meadow grew. 

They gathered some, the Violet pallid blew, 30 

The little Dazie, that at euening closes, 

The virgin Idllie, and the Primrose ^trew, 

With store of vermeil Roses, 

To decke their Bridegromes posies 

Against the Brydalc day, which was not long. 35 

Sweete Themmes! tnnne softly, till I end my Song. 

With that I saw two Swannes of goodly he we 
Come softly swimming downe along the Lee; 

Two fairer Birds I yet did neuer see; 

The snow, which doth •the top of Pindus strew, 40 

Did never whiter shew 

Nor Joue himselfe, when he a Swan would be, • 

For loue of Leda, whiter did appeare; 

Yet Leda was (they say) as white as he. 

Yet not so w'hite as these, nor nothing neare; 4$ 

So purely white they were. 

That euen thp gentle streame, the which them bare, 

Seem’d foule to them, and bad his billowes«spare 

To wet their silken feathers, least they might 

Soylc their fayre- plumes with water not so fayrCf • 50 

And marre their beauties bright, 

That shone as heavens light. 

Against their Brydale day, which wdfe not long. 

Sweet Themmes I runne softly, till 1 end my Song. 

Eftsoones the Nymphes, which now had Flowers their fill, 55 
Ran all in haste to see that siluer brood. 

As they came floating on the Christal Flood; 

Whom when they sawc, they stood amazed still 
Their wondnng eyes to fill; 

Them seem’d they never saw a sight so fayre, 60 

Of Fowles so louely, that they sure did deeme 
Thfira heavenly home, or to be that same pa)rre 
Which throi^h the^Skie draw Venus silver Teense; 

For sure they did not seeme 
To be begot of any earthly Seede, 

But rather Angels, or of Angels breede; 

Yet were they bretl of Somers-heat, they say. 


^5 
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In sweetest Season, when each Flewer and weede 
The earth did fresh aray ; • • 

So fresh they seem’d as day, 

Euen as their Brydale day, which was not long. 

Sweete Themmesl runne softly, till I end my Songt 

Then forth they all out of their baskets drew 
Great store of Flowers, the honour of the held, 

That to the sense did fragrant odours ycild, 

All which upon those goodly Birds they threw 
And all the Waues did strew. 

That like old I’eneus Waters they did seeme, 

When downe along by pleasant Tempes shore, 

Scattrcd with Flowers, through Thessaly they strcenic, 
That they appeare, through Lillies plcntedus store, 

IJke a Brydes Chamber flore. • 

Two of those Nymphes, meane W'hile, two CJarlands bound 
Of freshest Flowres which in that Mead they found, 

The which presenting all in trim Array, 

Their siiowie Foreheads therewithal! they Crownd, 

Whil’st one did sipg this Lay, 

Prepar’d against that Day, 

Against their Brydale*day, which was not long: 

(Sweete Themmesl runne softly, till I end my Song.) 

Ye gentle Birdcs! the worlds faire ornament, 

" Ami heauens gloric, whom this happie hower 
“ Doth leade unto your loveiS blissfull bower, 

“Joy may you haue, and gentle hearts content 
“ Of your loues couplement; 

“ And let faire Venus, that is Queene of louc, 

“ With her heart-quelling Sonne vpon you smile, 

“ Whose smile, they say, hath vertue to remoue 
“ All Loues dislike, and friendships faultie guile 
“For euer to assoile. 

Let endlesse Peace jrour steadfast hearts accord, 

“ And blessed Plentie wait vpon youf bord; 

“ And let your bed with pleasures chast abound* 

** That fruitful! issue may to you afford, 

“ Which may your foes confound, 

“ And make your joyes redound 

** Vpon your Brydale day, which is not long.” 

Sweet Themmes 1 runne softlie, till I end my Song, 
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So ended she: and all the r^st around 

To her redoubled that her vndereong, no 

Which said their brydale daye should not be long: 

And gentle Eccho from the neighbour ground 
Their accents did resound. 

So forth those joyous Birdes did p^c along. 

Adowne the I^ee, that to them murmurde low, 115 

As he would speake, but that he lackt a tong, 

Yet (lid by signes his glad affection show, 

Making his streame run slow. 

;\nd all the foule which in his Hood did dwell 

Gan (lock about these twaine, that did excell 120 

The rest, so far as Cynthia doth shend 

The lesser starre.s. So they, enranged well. 

Did on those two attefid, 

And their best seruicc lend 

Against their wedding day, which was not long. , 125 

Sweete Tliemmcs! run softly, till I end my Song. 

At length they all to mery I..ondon came, 

To mery London, my most kyndly Nurse, 

That to me gaue this lafes first natiue sourse, 

Though from another place I take my name, 130 

An house of auncient fame. 

There when they came, whereas those bricky towres • 

The which on Themmes brode aged backo doe ryde, 

Where now the studious J^iwyers haue their bowers. 

There whylomc wont the Templer Knights to byde, 135 

Till they decayd through pride; 

Next whereuiito there standcs a stately place. 

Where oft I gayned giftes and goodly grace 
Of that great I^ord, which therein wont to dwell. 

Whose want too well now feeles my freendles case; 140 

But ah! here fits not well 

Ohio woes, but joyes, to tell 

Against the bridale daye, which is not long. 

Sweete Themmes! ninne soflly, till I end my Song, 

Yet therein now doth lodge a noble Peer, 145 

Great Englands glory, and the Worlds wide wonder. 

Whose dreadfull name late through all Spainc did thunder. 

And Hercules two pillors standing neere 
Did make to quake and feare. 
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Faire branch of Honor, flower of Clievalrie I 
That flUest England witli thy triumphes fame, 

Joy haue thou of thy noble victorie, • 

And endlesse happinesse ot thine owne name 
That promiseth the same, ^ 

That through thy prowesse and victorious armes • 
Thy country may be freed frpm forraine harmes; 

And great Elisaes glorious name may ring 
Through al the world, fil’d with thy wide Alarmes, 
Which some braue muse may sing 
To £^^es following 

Vpon the Brydale day, which is not long. 

Sweete Themmes ! runne softly, till I end my Song. 

From those high Towers this noble Lord^ issuing, 

T.ike Radiant Ilesper, when his golden liayre 
In th’ Ocean billowes he hath bathed fay re, 

Descended to the Riuers open vewing, 

With a great traine ensuing. 

Aboue the rest were goodly to bee scene 
Two gentle Knights of louely face and feature, 
Beseeming well the bower of anie Queene, 

With gifts of wit ai^l ornaments of nature 
Fit for so goodly stature, 

That like .the twins of Joue they seem’d in sight, 
Which decke the Bauldricke of the llcauens bright, 
'fhey two, forth pacing to the Riuers side, 

Receiued those two faire Biiides, their Loucs delight i 
Which, at th’ apiwinted tyde. 

Each one did make his Bvyde 

Against their Brydale day, which is not long. 

Sweete Themmes I runne softly, till I end my Song. 
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MILTON. 

HYMN ON THE NATIVITY. 


This is the month, apd this the happy morn, 
Wherein the Son of Heav’ns eternal King. 

Of wedded Maid and Virgin mother born, 

Our great redemption from above did bring; 

For So tire holy Sages once did sing; 

That he our deadly forfeit should release, 

And with his Father work us a perpetual peace. 


II. 

That glorious form, that light unsufferable, 

And that far-lreaming blaze of majesty, 

Wherwith lie wont at Heav’ns higl^ councebtable 

'Fo sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 

lie laid aside; and, here with us to be, 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day. 

And chose with us a darksom house of mortal clay. 


ni. 

Say, heav’nly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 15 

Afford a present to the Infant God? 

Hast thou no vers, no hymn, or solemn strein, 

To welcom him to this his new abode 
Now while the Heav’n by the san*s team untrod 
Hath took no print of the approching light. 

And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons bright? 


20 
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IV. 

See how from far upon the easteW rode • 

The star-led Wisards haste with Odours sweet; 

O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 

And lay it lowly at his blessed‘feet; 

Have thou the honour first thy I.ord to greet, 

And joyn thy voice unto* the angel quire. 

From out his secret altar toucht with hallow'd fire. 


The Hymn. 


I. 

It was the winter wilde, 

While the Ifeav’n-born childe , 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies; 
Jfjature in aw to him *' • 

Had doff't her gawdy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathir.c; 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the sun her lusty paramour. 


Onely with speeches fair 
She woo’s the gentle Air * 

To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 

And on her naked sham^ 40 

Pollute with sinfull blame. 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw; 

Confounded, that her Makers eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 

HI. 

But he, her fears to cease. 

Sent down the meek-eyed Peace; 

She, crown’d with olive green, camh softly sliding 
Down through the; turning sphear. 

His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing, 

And, waving wide her mirtle wand. 

She strikes a universall peace through sea and land. 


45 
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No war, or battails sound, 

Was heard the world around; 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung; 
The hooked,chaxif)! stood 
Unstain’d with hostile blood; , 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng; 
And kings sate still with awfiill eye. 

As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 


V. 

But peacefull was the night 
Wherin the Prince of l^ight 

Ilis ra%n of peace upcA the earth began; 

I'hc windes, with wonder ,whist, 

Smoothly the waters kist, 

Whispering new joyes to the milde ocean, 

Who now hath ciuitc forgot to rave, 

W'hile birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 


VI. « 

The stars, with deep amaze, 
iitand fixt in stedfast gaze, 

Bending one way their pretious influence, 

And n-ill not take their flight 

P'or .all the morning light * 

Or Lucifer that often warn’d them thence; 

But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 

Untill their Loixi himself bespake, and bid them go. 


VII. 

And, though the shady Gloom 
Had given day her room. 

The sun himself withheld his wonted speed. 

And hM his head for shame, 

As his inferiour flame 

The new-enlightn’d world no more should need; 

He saw a greater sun appear 

Tiien his bright throne or burning axle-tree could bear. 
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Vill. 

The shepherds on the lawn 
Or ere the point of dawn 
Sate simply chatting in a ru^Lick row; 

Full little thought they than 
That the mighty Pan • 

Was kindly com to live with them below; 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 

Was all that did tlieir silly thoughts so busic keep, 


IX. 

When such musick sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet 

As never was by mortall finger stro<^, 

Divinely warbled voice • 

Answering the stringed noise, 

As all their souls in blissfull rapture took; 

The air, such pleasure loth to lose. 

With thousand echo’s still prolongs each heav’nly close. 


X. 

Nature, that heard such sound 
Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia’s seal the airy region thrilling. 

Now was almost won ^ 

To think her part was don. 

And that her raign had here its last fulfilling; 
She knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all Heav’n and Earth in happier union. 


XI. 


At last surrounds their sight 
A globe of circular light, 

That with long beams the shame-fac’t Night array’d ; 
The helmed Cherubim, 

The sworded Seraphim 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings displaicd, 
ITarping in loud and solemn quire 
With unexpressive notes to Heav*n’s new-born Heir. 
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Such musick (aS 'tis said) 

Before was never made 
But when of old the sons of Morning sung. 

While the Creator great 

His constellations set, , 

And the wcll-ballanc’t world on hinges hung, 

And cast the dark foundations deep. 

And bid the weltring waves their oozy channel keep. 

XIII. 

Ring out, ye crystall .sphears; 

Once bless our humane cars 
(Tf ye have power to tduch our senses so), 

And let your silver chime , 

Move in melodious time. 

And let the base of Heav’ns deep organ blow. 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to th* angclike symphony. 

XIV. 

For, if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time will nm back, and fetch the age of Gold; 
And speckl’d Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 

And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould; 
And Hell it self will pass away, 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 


Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 

Orh’d in a rainbow; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy will set between. 

Thron’d in celestiall sheen. 

With radiant feet the ti^ed clouds down stearing; 
And Heav’n, as at som festivall. 

Will open wide the gates of her high palace 
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But wisest Fate sayes no; 

This must not yet be so; 

The Babe lies yet in smiliqg iniaucy. 

That on the bitter cross 
^lust redeem our loss, • 

So both himself and us to glorifie; 

Yet first to those ychain’d in sleep 

The wakefull trump of doom must thunder through the deep 


• XVII. 

With such a horrid clang 
As on Mount Sinai rang. 

While the red fire and smouldring clouds out iirake; 

The aged Karth, agast, i6o 

’With tcrrour of that blast, 

Shall from the surface io the center shake; 

When at the worlds last session 

The dreadfull Judge in middle air shall spread his throne. 

• 

• XVII I. 

And then at last our bliss 165 

Full and perfect is. 

But now begins; for, from this happy day, 

Th’ old Dragon under ground. 

In straiter limits bound, 

' I 

Not half so far casts his usuqied sway; 170 

And, wroth to see hb kingdom fail, 

Swindges the scaly horrour of his foulded talk 

XIX. 

.The oracles are dumm; 

No voice or hideous humm 

Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 175 

Apollo from hb ^rine 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shreik the steep of Delphos leaving. 

No nightly trance, or breathed spell. 

Inspires the pale^ey’d Priest from the prophetic edk iSo 
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XXi 

The lonely mountains o^re 
And the resounding shore 

A voice of weeping heard and luud lament; 

From haunteii'spring and dale 

Edg’d with jjoplar pale * 185 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent; 

With flowre-inwov’n tresses torn 

The nimphs in twUight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 


XXL 

In consecrated earth, 

And on the holy liearth igo 

Tile Lars and Lemurcs moan with midnight plaint; 

In urns and altars round, 

A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the Flamins at their service quaint; 

And the chill marble seems to sweat, 195 

While each peculiar power forgoes his wonted seat. 

XXII. 

Feor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim. 

With that twise batter’d god of Palestine; 

And mooned Ashtaroth, 200 

Heav’ns queen and mother bdth, 

Now sits not girt with tapers holy shine; 

The Lybic llammon shrinks his horn; 

In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thamuz mourn ; 

XXIII. 

And sullen Moloch, fled, 

Hath left in shadows dred 

Ills learning idol all of blackest hue; 

In vain with cymbals ring 
They call the grisly King 

In dismall dance about the flirnace blue; 

The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 

Iris, jmd Orus, and the dog Anubis bast. 
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Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green 
Trampling the unshowr'd grass with lowings loud, 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest ;• 

Naught but profoundest hell can be his shroud; 

In vain with timbrel’d anthems dark 

The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshipl ark. 

XXV. 

lie feels from Juda’s land 

The dredded Infant’s hand ; ^ 

The rayes of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn; 

,Nor all the gods beside • 

Longer dare abide, 

Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine: 

Our Babe, to show his Oodhead true. 

Can in his swadling bands controul the damned crew. 

xxvr. 

So, when the Sun in bed 
f-'urtain’d with cloudy red 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 

The flocking shadows jiale 
Troop to th’ infernal jail; 

F'ach fetter’d ghost slips to his several! grave; 

An<l the yellow-skirtetl Fayes 

Fly after thef night-steeds, leaving their moon-lov’d maze. 

xxvir. 

But see the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest; 

Time is our tedious song should here have ending; 
Heav’ns youngest teemed star 
Hath fixt her polished car, 

Her sleeping Ix>Fd with handmaid lamp attending ; 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harnessed angels sit in order serviceable. 
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Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight l^rn 
In Stygian cave forlorn 

’Mongst horrid shapes and shreiks and sights unholy ; 

Find out som uncouth cell, 5 

Wher brooding Darknes spreads his jealous win^ 

And the night-raven sings; 

There, under ebon shades and low-brow’d rocks, 

As ragged as thy locks, ^ 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. io< 

But com, thou Goddess fair and free. 

In Heav’n ycleap’d Euphrosyne, 

And by men heart*easing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth 

With two sisters Graces more 15 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore; 

Or whether (as som sager sing) 

The frolick wind that breathes the spring, 

Zephir with Aurora playing 

As he met her once a Maying, 20 

There on beds of Violet blew 

And fresh-blown roses washt in dew 

Fill’d her with thee a daughter fair. 

So bucksom, blith, and debonair. ^ 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 25 

Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 

Nods and Becks, and wreathed Smiles 
Such aa hang on Hebe’s cheek. 

And love to live in dimple sleek, 30 

Spori that wrincled, Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides. 

Com, and trip it as ye go 
On the light fantastick toe. 

And in thy right hand lead widi thee. 

The inountain nymph, sweet Liberty; 
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Affd, if I give thee honour ^due, 

Mirth, admit me of fhy crue 
To live with her, and live with thee. 

In unreproved pleasures free: 

To hear the lark begin hiS flight, 

And singing startle the dull Night 
From his watch-towrd in the skies, 

Till the dappled Dawn doth rise, 

Then to com in spight of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good morrow 
Through the sweetbriar, or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine, 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of Darknes thin, 

And to the stack, or the bam dote, 

Stoutly struts his dames before; 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Chearly rouse the slumbring Mom 
From the side of som hoar hill, 

Through the high wood echoing shrill; 

Som time walking not unseen 
By hedge*row elms, on hillocks green. 

Right against the eastern gate, 

Wher the great Sun begins his state, 

Rob’d in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight. 

While the plowman neer at hand 
Whistles ore the fuerow’d land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his sithe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Streit mine eye hath caught new pleasures. 
Whilst the lantskip round it measures. 

Russet lawns and fellows gray. 

Where die nibling flodcs do stray. 

Mountains on whose barren brest ■ 

The labouring clowds do often rest. 

Meadows trim and d^ies pide. 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide. 

Towers and battlemrats it sees 
Boosom’d high in tufited ti^es, 
jaDifl«j^flrhdPS.^Qm beautw lies. 
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The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged okes, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 
Are at their savory dinner set* 

Of hearbs'and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dre&es; 

And then in haste her bowre she leaves, 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves, 

Or, if the earlier season letul. 

To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 

Som times with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite. 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocond rebeclip sound 
To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequerM shade! 

And young and old com forth to play 
On a sunshine holyday, 

Till the livelong daylight fail; 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

With stories told of many a feat: 

How fairy Mab the junkets eat: 

She was pincht and pull’d, she sed; 

And he, by friars lanthom led. 

Tells how the drudging goblin swet 
To ern his cream-lwwle duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimps of mom, 
llis shadowy Hale hath thresh’d the com 
That ten day-labourers could not end; 

Then lies him down the lubbar fend, 

And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-full out of dores he flings, 

Ere the first cock his mattin rings. 

Thus don the tales to bed they creep, 

By whispering windes soon lull’d asleep. 

TJpwred cities please us then. 

And the busie humm of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of Peace high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladi^ whose bright eies 
Rain influence, and judge the prise 
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0£ wit, or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all a>mmend. 
There let Hymen oft, appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear. 

And Pomp, and Feast, and •Revelry, 
With Mask and antique Pageantry, 

Such sights as youthful •poets dream 
On summer eeves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon. 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespear, Facies childe. 
Warble his native wood-notes wilde. 

And ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian aires 
Married to Immortal Verse, • 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes with many a winding bouf 
* Of lincked swcctnes long drawn out 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice thro’ mazes running. 
Untwisting all the chains that ty 
Tlie hidden soul of harmony; 

That Orpheus ^If may. heave his head 
From golden sluml>er on a bed 
Of heapt Fdysian flowres, and hear 
Such streins as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto to have quite set free 
Ills half-rcgain’d Furydice. 

These delights if thou canst give, 

Mirth, with thee 1 mean to live. 


IL PENSEROSO. 


Hence, vain deluding Joy^, 

The brood of Folly w'ithont father bred I 
How little you bested, 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toyesT 
Dwell in som idle brain. 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes posses^ 
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As thick and numberless 
As the fiay mutes that p^plc the sun beams, 
Or likest hovering dreams, 

The tickle pensioners of Morpheus train. 

But hail I thou Goddes sage*and holy! 

Hail! divinest Melancholy I 
Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, 

And therefore to our weaker view 

Ore laid with black, staid Wisdoms hue— 

Black, but such as in esteem » 

Vrince Memnons sister might beseem, 

Or that starred Ethiope queen that strove 
To set her beauties praise above 
The sea nymphs, arul their powers offended ; 
Yet thou art higher far descended; 

, Thee bright-haired Vftsta long of yore 
To solitary Saturn bore, 
llis daughter she (in Saturn’s raign 
Such mixture was not held a stain); 

(^ft in glimmering bowres and glades 
lie met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

While yet there was no fear of Jove. 

Com, pensive Nun, devout and pure. 

Sober, stedfast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain 
Flowing with raajestick train, 

And sable stole of Cipres lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn! 

Com, but keep thy wonted state, 

With eev’n step and musing gate 
And looks commercing witli the skies. 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes; 

There held in holy passion still, 

Forget thy self to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast; 

And joyn with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gocts doth diet. 

And hears the Mus» in a ring 
Ay round about Joves altar sing; 

And adde to these retired Leasure, . 
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That m trim gardens takes |iis pleasure; 50 

But, first and chiefest, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing. 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne. 

The cherub Contemplation*; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 55 

’Less Philomel will daign a song, 

In her sweetest, saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 

Gently o’re th* accustom’d oke. 60 

' Sweet bird, that slninn’st the noise of folly. 

Most musicall, most melancholy ! 

Thee, chauntrcss, oft the woods among 
I woo to hear thy eeven-song; • 

And missing thee, I walk unseen 65 

On the dry, smooth-shaven green, 

To behold the wandring moon 
Riding ncer her highest noon, 

Take one that had bin led astray 

Through the Heav’ns wide pathics way, 70 

And oft, as if her head she bow’d. 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat of rising ground, 

1 hear the far oft curfeu sound, 

f)ver som wide-watcr'd shoar 75 

Swinging slow with sullen roar; 

Or, if the ayr will n<ft permit, 

Som still removed place will fit. 

Where glowing embers through the room 

Teach Light to counterfeit a gloom, 80 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth. 

Or the belman’s drousie charm 
To bless the dores from nightly harm; 

Or let my lamp at jnidnight hour 85 

Be seen in some high lonely towr, 

Where I may oft out-watch the Bear 
With thrice great Hermes, or unsphear 
The spirit of Plato to unf(^d 
What worlds or what vast’regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook, 

C 2 
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And of those daemons that ^e found 
In fire, air,, flood, or under ground, 

Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet^ or with element. 

Som time let gorgeous Tragedy 
In scepter'd pall com sweeping by. 

Presenting Thebs or Pelops line * 

Or the tale of Troy divine, 

Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskind st^e. 

But, O sad Virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musseus from his bower. 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as warbled to the string 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek. 

And made Hell grant what Love did seek. 
Or call tip him that 151 half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. 

Of Cam ball and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 

That own’d the vertuous ring and glass, 

And of the wondrous hors of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride j 
And if ought els great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung. 

Of turneys and of trophies hung, 
f)f forests and inchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets l 3 ie ear. 

Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career 
Till civil-suited Mom appeer. 

Not trickt and frounc’t as she was wont 
With the Attick boy to hunt, 

But cherchef’t in a comely cloud 
While rocking winds are piping loud. 

Or usher’d with a shower still 
When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the russling leaves 
With minute drops fixim off the eaves. 

And when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me. Goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twUight groves. 

And shadows brown that Sylvan loves 
Of pine and monumental 
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Where the rude ax with heaved stroke 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt. 

Or fnght them from their hallow’d haunt; 
There in close covert by soiii brooks 
Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from Day^s garish eie, 

While the bee with iionied thic, 

That at her flowiy work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such consort as they keep. 

Entice the dewy-featherM' sleep; 

And let som strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy stream 
Of lively portrature display’d, 

Softly on my eyelids laid; 

And, as I wake, sweet musick breathe 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by som spirit to mortals good. 

Or th’ unseen Genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloysters pale, 

And lovtf the high embowed roof. 

With antick^ pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight 
Casting a dimm religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full voic'd quire below 
In service high and» anthems deer, 

As may with sweetnes, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into extasies, 

And bring all Heav’n before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful! hermitage, ' 

The hairy gown and mossy cell, 

Where 1 may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that Heav’n doth shew 
And every herb that sips the dewj 
Till old Experien^ do attain 
To somthing like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures, Melsmcholv, give. 

And 1 with thee will' choose to live. 
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% 

Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more. 

Ye Myrtles brown, with Ivy never scar, 

I com to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 

And with forc’d fingers rude 

Shatter your leaver before the mellowing year. 

Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due; 

For Lycidas is dead, detid ere his prime. 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 

Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

He must not flote upon his watry bear 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin then, Sisters of the Sacred Well, * 

That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring. 

Begin, and somwhat loudly sweep the string. 

Hence with denial vain and coy excuse; 

So may som gentle Muse 

With lucky words favour my destin’d urn, 

And, as he passes, turn • 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shrowd; 
hor we were nurst upon the self-same hill. 

Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill; 
Together both, ere the high lawns appear’d 
Under the opening eyelids of the Morn, 

We «Irove a field, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 

Battnii^ our flocks with the fresh dews of nigh^ 

Oft till the star that rose at ev’ning bright' 

Towjfrds Heav’ns descent had slop’d his westering wheel, 
Mean while the rural ditties were not mute. 

Temper’d to th’ oaten flute, 

Rough Satyrs danc’d, and Fauns with clov*n heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long, 

And old Damsstas lov’d to hear our soup. 
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But O the heavy change, now^thou art gon, 

Now thou art gou, and never must return! 

Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods, and desert caves 
With wilde thyme and the gadding vine okegrown 
And all their echoes mourn. • 

The willows and the hazle copses green 

Shall now no more be scdli 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft laycs. 

As killing as the canker to the rose. 

Or taint'Worm to the weanling herds that gi'aze, 

Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrop wear 
When first the white thorn blows: 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherds ear. 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
Clos’d o’re the head of your lov’d l^yc^das? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 
Where your old bards, the famous Drtti^ ly. 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her vi'isard stream. 

Ay me ! I fondly dream ! 

Had ye bin there—for what could that have don.^ 
What could the Muse her self that Orpheus bore. 

The Muse her sel^ for her iuclianting son, 

Whom universal Nature did lament. 

When by the rout that made the hideous roar 
Ilis goary visage down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Ilcbrus to the Lesbian shore? 

Alas! what boots it with unccssant care 
To tend the homely slighted shepherds trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ? 

Were it not better don, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nora’s hair? 

Fame is the spur that the dear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious dayes; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fuiy with the abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. But not tlie praise, 
Phoebus repli’d, and touch’d my trembling ears ; 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

Nor in the glistering foil 
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Set off to th’ world, nor in bipad Rumour lies, So 

But lives andaSpreds aloft by those pure eyes, 

And perfet witnes of alt-judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lattly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in Heav’n ex{>ect thy meed. 

O fountain Arethuse, and thou faonourM flood, 85 

Smooth-sliding Mincius, crown’d witfi vocall reeds, 

That strain I heard was of a higher mood; 

But now my oat proceeds, 

And listens to the herald of the sea 

That came in Neptune’s plea. 90 

He ask’d, the waves, and ask’d the fellon winds, 

What hard mishap hath doom’d this gentle swain? 

And question’d every gust of rugged wings 
That blows from off eaeh beaked promontory; 

They knew not of his story, 95 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings: 

That not a blast was from his dungeon stray’d, 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panopc with all her sisters play’d. 

It was that fatal and pcr6dious bark 
Built in th’ eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark,* 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. * 

Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 

His mantle hairy and his bonnet sedge 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscrib’d with woe. 

Ah! who hath reft (quoth he) my ddircst pledge ? 

I.»ast came, and last did go. 

The pilot of the Galilean lake; 

Two massy keyes he bore of metals twain 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain); 

He shook his miter’d locks, and stem bespake; 

How well could I have spaPd for thee, young Swain, 

Anow of such as for thdr bellies sake 
Creep, and intrude, and dimb into the fold? 115 

Of other care they little reck’ning make 
Then* how to scramble at fhe shearers feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest; 

Blind mouthes! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have leam’d ought els the least 120 

That to the Mthfull herdsmans art belongs! 

What reeks it &em? W^hat need they? they are sped; 
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And when they list their lean a|id flashy songs 
Orate on their scrannel pipes of wretdied straw;* 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 

But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw. 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 

Besides what the grim woolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and \iothing sed ; 

But that two’handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 

Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streamy ; return, Sicilian Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bets, and ilourets of a thousand hues. 

Ye valleys low, where the milde whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely lo<^s, 
Throw hither all your quaint enamelA eyes, " 

That on the green terf suck the honied showres, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowres. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tuAed crow-toe, and pale gessamine. 

The white pink, and the pansie freakt with jeat, 
The glowing violet. 

The musk-rose, and the well-attir’d woodbine. 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive hed, 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears; 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And daiAidillies fill theii^cups with tears, 

To strew the laurcat herse where Lycid lies. 

For, so to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise, 

Ay me! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away, where ere thy bones ate hurl’d, 

* Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps, under the whelming tide, 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world. 

Or whether thou to our moist vows deny’d 
Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old. 

Where the great vision of U^j^ jguarded mount 
IBooks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold; . 

L.ook homeward, angd, now, and melt with ruth; 
And, O ye Dolphins, waft the haples youth. 

Weep no more, woftd shepherd^ weep no more, 
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For Lycidas your sorrow b^not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watry floor; 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounts high. 

Through the dear might of Him that wsJk’d the waves. 

Where other groves and other streams along. 

With nectar pure his oozy lock’s he laves. 

And hears the unexpressive nuptiall song 
In the blest kingdoms meek of Joy and Love. 

There entertain him .ill the saints above 
In solemn troo])s and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 

Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more; 

Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore. 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to th’ okes and rills. 

While the still Morn went out with sandals grey; 

He touch’d the tender stops of various quills, 

With eager thought warbling his Dorick lay; 

And now the sun had stretch’d out all the hills, 190 

And now was dropt into the westem bay; 

At last he rose, and twitch’d his mantle blew; 

To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new. 
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All humane tiling are subject to decay, 

And, when haterammons, monarchs fhust obey. 
This Fleck noe found, who, like Augustus, youjig 
Was call’d to empire and had govern’d long. 

In prose and verse was owned without dispute 
Through all the realms of Nonsense absolute. 
This aged prin£e, now flourishing in peace 
And blest with issue o f^a lar ge increa!^ 

Worn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the state; 

And pond’ring which of all his sons was fit 
To reign and wage jmroortal war with wit, 
Ciyd, *Tis resolved, fow Nature pleads tlxat he 
Should onely rule who most resembles me. 
**Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 

** Mature in didness from his tender years; 

** Shadwell alone of tdl my sons is he 
** Who stands confirm’d in full stupidity. 

■** The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
‘*But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

** Some beams of wit on othra- souls may fall, 
“Strike through and make a lucid i ntervall; 
“But Shadwell’s genuine night admite no ra,. 
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l^sktee, his goodly fabrick: fills the eye 
And seems d^ign^ for thoti^tless majesty,'' 
Thoughtless as monarch oakes that shade the plain 
And, spread in solemn stat^ suoinelv reign. 
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** HeyVrood and Shirley were^bu t tvyiea of theg^ 
‘*Thoa last ^eat prophet of tautology. 

“ Even 1 , a dunce of more renown than th^« 

Was sent before but to pirepare thy way, 

'* And coursly clad in Norwich drugget came 
**To teach the nations in thy greater name. 

My warbling lute, the lute I whilom strung^ 
“When to King John of Portugal I sung, 

“Was bv\t the prelude to that glorious day, 
“When thou on silver Thames did’st cut thy way, 
“With well-tim’d oars before the royal baige, 

“S well’d with the pride of thy celestial charg-e, 

“ And, big witli hymn, commander oi an host; 
^i>.|“The like was ne’er in Epsom blanket sJost. 

1 “ Methinks I see the «ew Arion sail, 

“The lute still trembling underneath thy nail. 

“At thy welhsharpned \humb from shore to shore 
“The treble squeaks for fear, the basses roar; 

“ Aljout thy boat the little fishes throng, 

“As at the morning toast that floats along. 

“ Sometimes, as prince of thy harmonious band, 
“Thou wbildst thy papers in thy threshing hand. 
“St. Andre’s feet ne’er kept more equal lime, 

__ “Not ev’n the feet of thy own ‘Psyche’s’ rhyme, 
rVj.,“ Thovqgh they in npmber as in sense exCell; 


« 


So just, so like tautology, they fell 
“That, pale with envy, Singleton forswore 
“ The lute and sword which he in friumph bore, 

“ And vowed he ne’er would act Villerius more.” 
Here stopped the good old syre afiS wept for joy, 
In silent raptures of the hopeful! boy. 

All arguments, but most his plays, perswade 
That for anointed dulness he was iimde. 

Close to the walls which fair Aughsta bind, 
(lire fair Augusta much to fears 
An ancient fabrick rais'd to infew^ 

There stood of yore^ and Barlncan it 
A watch-tower on«», but now, so fate ordjsdnfs. 

Of all the pile an empty lUMne imaUi^ 

Near it a Nursery erects its hea^ ’* 

Where queens are foroted and fliture hero*s br^ 
Wher e unfledged a ctors learn ici huigh wc^djtarjr/’ 
And little Maximins the gods ddy. 





Gr^t-JTetcher neyj^, trcftd^ in buskm. hiei%’ 

Not jg^teT jfon^n dares in wck3*app^T; 
j But gentle Simkin just reception finds 
- Amidst this monument of vani sht minds ; 
ipurp |;^^ijy:hea the suburbian mus% affords 
I And Panton waging harmless war with words. 

Here Fleckno^ aa a place lo fame well known, 
Ambitiously designed bis Shadwell’s throne. 

For ancient Decker prophcsi’d long since 
That in this pile should reign a mighty prince, 

Bom for a scourge of wit and flavle of sense, 

To whom true duhiess should some “Psyches” owe, 
But worlds of “Misers” from his pen should flow; 

“ Humorists” and Hypocrites it should produce, 
Whole Raymond families and tribes of ^nice. 

Now empress Fame had publisht the renown 
Of Shadwell’s coronation through the town. 

RoWd by report of fame, the natioiis meet 
From near Bunhill and distant WatHng-street. 

No Persian carpets spread th’ imperial way. 

But scattered limbs of mangled poets lav; ' 

Much Heywoo<k Shirley, Ogleby there lay, 

But loads of Shad^ell almost choakt the way. 

Bilkt stationers for yeomen stood prepar’d 
And Herringm^ was captain of the guard. 

The hoaiy prince in majesty appear’d, 

High on a throne of his own labours rear’d. 

At his rigly t l^ d our vounp Ascanlus sat, 

Rome’s other ^iope and pillar of the state. 

His brows thick fogs instead of glories grace, 

And lamben t duln ess plaied around his face. 

As Hannibal did to the altars come, 

Sworn by his syre a mortal foe to Rome: 

So Sbadwell swore, nor should his vow be vain. 
That he, till death true dulne^ would maintain, 

And, in Jhis father’s right' and realms defence, 

Ke’OT to have peace with wit tior truce with sense. 
The king himself ^ sacred made,. ^ 

As king tiy office as priest by trade. 

In hi^ sinister hand,, iin^foad of ball, . , 

He plac’d a mighty mug, of , potent alej ^ 

"liOve's Kingdom^ to Ws right he did convey. 

At once his sceptre and. his of^s^y; 
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Whose righteous lore the piinde had practis’d young 115 

And from whose loyns recordc*U **Psyche” sprung. 

His temples, last, with poppies were o’erspread, 

That.^noddigg. seemed to consecrate his head. 

Just at that point of time, if fame not lye, 

On his left hand twelve reverend owlsi did fly. 120 

So Romulus, ’tis sung, by Tyber’s bfook, 

Presage of sway from twice six vultures took. 

The admiring throng loud acclamations make, 

And omens of his future empfre take. 

The syre then shook the honours of his head, 125. 

And from his brows damps of oblivion shecT 
Full on the filial dulncss; long he stood. 

Repelling from his breast th e rag in g Qotl; 

At length hurst out in this prophetick mood : 

“Heavens bless my son! from Ireland let him reign 130 

“To far Barbacloes on tlie western main; 

* ‘ Of his dominion may no end be known 
“ And greater than his father’s be his throne; 

“ Beyond ‘ Ix)vc*s Kingdom ’ let him stretch his pen! ” 

He paus’d, and all the people cry’d “ Amen.” 135 

Then thus continu’d he: “ My son, advance * 

“ Still in new impudence, new ignorance. • 

“Success let others teach, learn thou from me 
“ Pangs without birth ,^nd fruitless industry. 

“XTet ‘Virtuoso’s* in five years be writ, 140 

“Yet not one thought accuse thy toil of wit. 

“ Let gentle Geo rge in ti^iumph tread the stage, 

“ Make Dorimant betray, and Loveit rage; 

“ Ixit Cully, Cockwood, Fopling, charm the pit, 

“ And in their folly show the writers wit. ' 145 

“ Yet still thy fools shall stand in thy defence 
And justify their author’s want of sense. 

“ I^ct ’em be all by thy own model made 
“ Of dulneas, and desire no foreign aid, 

“ That they to future ages may be known, 150 

“ Not copies drawn, but issue of thy own. 

“ Nay, let thy men of wit too be the same, 

“ All full of thee and differing but in name. 

“ But let no alien Sedley interpose 
To wit thv,hungry Epsom prose. ;iS^ 

** And when false flov/ers of rhetoric thou wouTd’at cull, 

** Trust nature, do not labour to be dull 
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“ But write thy best and tciij): and in eaqh line 
“ Sir Formal’s oratory will be thfhe. 

Sir Formal, though unsought, attends thy gniU 
r And does thy northern dedicationrfiTl Ay ^^ 
Nor let false friends seduce thy mind to fame 
“ By arrogating Jonson’s hostile name; 

“ Let father Flecknoe fire toy mind with praise 
“And uncle Ogleby thy envy raise. 

“ 'fhou art my blood, where Jonson has no part; 
-t-- «« wijat share have we in nature or in art? 

“ Where did his wit on learning fix a brand 
“ And rail at artf heL.did not, understand ? 

,31 “ W'here made h e.jovc in Prince N icander’s veip 

“ Or swept the dust in Psyche’s humble strain? ■ 
ir. “ When did his I^use from Fletcher scenes purlo 
“ As thou whole Etheridge dost .transfuse to thine? 
“ But so transfused .as oil on waters flow, 

“ His alvrays floats above, thine sinks below. 

“ This is thy province, this thy wondrous way, 

^• “ New humours to invent for each new play: 

“ This is that boasted byas of thy mind, 

“ By which one way to dtilness ’tis inclined, 

“ Which makes writings lean on one side still 
“ And, in all changes, that way bends thy will. 

T-f . “ Nor let thy mountain belly make pretence 
“ Of likeness; thiue’ s a tvmpanv of.s«^psc^ 

“ A tun of man in thy large bulk 
“ But sure thou’rt but a ^ilderkin of wit. 

“ Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep; 

“ Thy tragic Muse mves smiles, th y comic sleep. , 
“ With w^te’er gall thou sett’st tfiyself to write, 

“ Thy inoffensive satyrs never bite; 

“ In thy fellonlous heart though venom lies, 

“ It does but touch thy Irish pen, and dyes. 

“ Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame 
“ In keen lambicks, but mild Anrtgram. 

“ Leave writing plays, and choose for thy commanc 
"‘‘Some peacefull province i n Acrostick land. 

** There thou may’st wings display and altars raise, 
** And torture one poor yrord ten thousand ways; 
“Or. if thou would’st t hy diff’rent talents- 
“ Set thy own songs, and ^ng them to fhy lute.” 
He saidt but his last jvords were scarcely heard, 
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Emusti POEM^, 


l^ngvUIe lu^ a trap 

And down they sent trie ytft declaiming bard* 

Sinking h% left his dmgget robe behind^ 

Bom upwards by a subterranean wind. 

The mantle iell^^o the young prophet’s part 205 

With double portion <rf his f ather’s ar L 


A SONG FOR ST. CECILIA^S DAY. , . ,. 

-- 

1. 

fj Z 525 Lj?!in 3 !i?!?X? ■ —i?- Jjarmeny 

^ I frame began. 

' When Nature imdefheath a .heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 

And cou’d not heave her head, 5 

The tuneful voice was heard from high 
Arise, ye more than dead. ^ 

Then cold and hot and moist and dry 
In order to their stations leap, 

And Musick’s pow’r obsy. 10 

*' . From harmony, from heav’nly harmony 
This universal frame begag; 

[ From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The diapason c losing full in Man. 15 


K What passion cannot Musick raise and quell? 

When Jubal;^straek the csjalgd shclh^ 

His list’nii^ brethren stood aroundjT' 

.And, wond’ring, on their face^ fell 
To worship that cdeatiat sound; 20 

Less than a god they th<H>ght there clon’d not dwell 
^ Within the htdlow of that shelli 
That spofce'so sweetly, andso'wdl. ’ 

What passion cannot Mu^ raise and quell? 
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The trampets loud *clangor .« 25 

Excites us to arms 
With shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. * 

The double double double beat 

Of the thundering drum ' 30 

Cries, heark; the foes cotfic 1 
Charue. chanre. 'tis too late to retreat! 


■* *■ A 

4. 

The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 

The woes of hopeless lov«irs, 35 

Whosej^rge is whisper’d by the warbling lute. 

if 

. S. 

Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation, 

Fury, •franti6k indignation. 

Depth’ 04 pains and height of passion, 40 

For the fair, disdainful dame. 

6 . 

But oh! what art can teach. 

What human voice can r^ch 
The sacred organs praise? 

Notes inspiring holy love, 45 

Notes that wing their ^heav’nly ways 

*Tn mpnri tVii^ rtinirfas 


7 * 

Orpheus cou’d lead the savage race,^ 

And trees unrooted left their place,^ 

Sequadous of the lyre; ^ 

But bright Cecilia rais’d the wonder high’.. 

When to her organ vocal breatlt was giv’n; 

An angel heard, and stnught appear’d. 

Mistaking earth for heav’n. 
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GRAND CHORUS. 

As from the pow’r of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move. 

And sung the great Creator’s praise 
To all the bless’d above: 

So, when the last and dreadAil hour 
This crumbling m^eant ^all devour, 
The trumpet shmTWTwBard on high. 
The dead sliall live, the living die, 
And Musick shall untune the sky. 
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ALEXANiDER’S FEAST; 

OR, THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


'Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son. 

Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 

On his imperial throne ; 5 

His valiant peers were plac’d around. 

Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound ; 

(So shnu*d desert he crown’d.) 

The lovely Thais, his side, 

Sate like a blooming Eastern bride, 10 

In flow’r of youth and beauty’s pride. 

Happy, happy, happy pair! 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave, deserved the fair. 

2 . 

Timotheus, plac’d on high 
Amid the tunefitl qnfie. 

With flsring fingers touch’d the lyre; 

The trembling notes ascend the sky. 

And heav*nly joys iasiura 
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The song b^ait from Jove, 

Who left his blissful seats aabove, 

(Such is the pow^r of mighty love.) 

A dragon’s fiery form bely’d the god; 

Sublime on radiant spire^ he rode, 

When he to fair Olympia press’d. 

And while he sough^ her snowy breast; 

Then round her slender waste he curl’d, 

And stamp’d an image of hjimself, a sov’raign of the world. 

■ The list’ning crowd admire the lofty sound, 

A present deity, they shout around; 

A pre^nt deity, the vaulted rooft rebound."^ 

With ravish’d ears 
The monarch hears, 

. < Assumes the god. 

Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the sphe(e$. 

• 

3 * 

The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung. 

Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young. 

The joll^ god in triumph comes; 

Sound the Irumpets, beat the drums; 

’ Flush’d with a purple grace ^ 

He shews his hones t facej; 

Now give the hautboys breatfT;"^® comes, he comes. 

Bacchus, ever fair and young, 

Drinking joys did first ordain; 

Bacchus blessings are a treasure,^ 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure; 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet the pleasure, 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

4 * 

Sooth’d with the sound the king giW vain ; 

Fought all hb battails o’er again; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he slew the sLfin. 
The master saw tile madness rise. 

His glowing cheeks,. his ardmit eyes;.. 

And while he heaven and earth ^fy’d,. 

Chang’d his hand» and check’d lus i»idc. 

t>» 
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He chose a mournful Muse» 

Soft pity to infuse ; • 

He sung Darius great and good. 

By too severe a fate 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, ^ 

Fallen from his high estate, 

And weltring in his blood. 

Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed, , 

On the bare earth expos’d he lyes, 

With not a friend to close his eyes. 

Witli downcast looks the joyless victor sate, 
Revolveing in his alter’d soul 
The various turns of chance below; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole. 
And tears began ^o flow. 


5 - 

The mighty ms^ter smil’d to see 
That love was in the next degree; 

’Twas but a kindred sound to move. 

For pity melts the mind to love. 

Soflly sweet, in Lydian measures, 

Soon he sooth’d his soul to pleasures. 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble, 

Honour but an empty bubble. 

Never ending, still beginning. 

Fighting still, and still destroying; 

If the world be worth thy winning. 

Think, O think it worth enjoying; 

Lovely Thais sits beside thee. 

Take the good the gods provide thee. 

The many rend the skies with loud applause ; 

So Love was crown’d, but Mu^ique won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

(laz’d on the fair , 

• Who caus’d hi s care, 

And sigh’d and look’d, sigh’d and look’d, 
Sighed and looked| and aghed again ; 

At length, with love and wine at once oppress’d, 
The vanquish'd,victcr sunk upon her breast. 
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Now strike the golden lyre again; 

A lowder yet, and yet a Ipwder straM. 

Break his bands of sleep asunder, ' 

And rouze him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has rais’d up his head; 

As awak’d from the dead, 

And amaz’d, he stares around. 

Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries, 

See the Furies arise; 

See the snakes that they rear, 

How they hiss in their hair, 

And the sparkles that flash from their eyes I 
Behold a ghastly band. 

Each a torch in his hand ! 

Those arc Grecian ghosts, that in battail were sla}m. 
And unbury’d remain 
Inglorious on the plain; 

Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 

Behold how they toss their torches on high. 

How they ppint to the Persian abodes, 

And glitt’ring temples of their hostile gods. 

'J’he princes applaud with a furious joy; 

And the king seyz’d a flambea u with zeal to destroy; 
Thais led the way, 

To light him t« his pr^, 

And, like another Hellen, fir’d another Troy.*' 


7 . 


Thus long ago, 

T're heaving bellows learn’d to blow, 

While organs yet were mnte, 

Timotheus, to his bi’eathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 

Cou’d swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal fra me ; 

The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store. 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds,^, 
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Vifli JJatiuy's moaer-wit, and arts unknotm before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize,- 
Or both divide the crown : 
fHe rais'd a mortal to the'skies: 

She drew an angel down. 
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TOPE. 

RAPE OF THE LOCK. 


CANTO L 

What dire offence from am'rous causcis springs, 
What mighty contests rise from trivial things, 

J sing. This verse to Caryl, Muse f is due; 

This, ev’n Belinda may vouchsafe to view; 

Slight is the subject, but not so the praise, 

If She inspire, and He approve my lays. 

Say what strange motive, Goddess! could compel 
A well-bred Cord t* assault a gentle Belle? 

O say what strarf^er cause, yet unexplor’d, 

Cou’d make a gentle Belle reject a Lord? 

In tasks so bold, can little men engage? 

And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty Rage? 

Sol thro* white curtains shot a tim’rous ray, 

And op’d those eyes th^ must eclipse the day; 

Now lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shaVe, 
And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awake; 

Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knock’d the ground. 
And the press’d watch return’d a silver sound. 
Belinda still her downy pillow prest. 

Her guardian Sylph prolong'd the balmy rest. 
’Twas he had summon’d to her silent 
' The morning dream that hover’d o’er her h^id; 

A Youth more glitt’rii^ than ^ Bpan 

(That ev'n in slumber caused her cheek to g^ow) 
Seem’d to her ear his winnmg lips to lay, 

And thus in whbpet^ said, or seem’d to say: 

** Fairest of mortals, thou distinguish'd ca re 
Of thousand bright Inhabitant of Air^i 
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If €*er one vision touch’d thy infant thought, 

Of all the Nurse and_^ll the* Priest have taught— 

Of airy Elvfls'^' nioonlight shadovirs seen. 

The silver token, and the circled green. 

Or virgins visited by Angel pojv’rs, 

With golden crowns and wreaths of heav’nly flow’rs— 
Hear and believe! thy own importance know. 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 

Some secret truths, from learned pride conceal’d, 

To Maids alone and Children are reveal’d. 

What th'o’ no credit doubting Wits may give? 

The Fair and Innocent shall still believe. 

Know, tlien, nnnumber’d Spirits round thee fly. 

The Militia. of the lower sky; 

Theses tho’ unseen, are ever on the wing, 

■ Hang o’er t he Box, and hover round th e Ring. o. 
Think what an equipage ^thou hast in Air, 

And view with scorn two Pages and a Chair. 

As now your own, our beings were of old. 

And once inclos’d in Woman’s beauteous mould: 
Thence, by a soft transition, we repair 
From earthly Vehicles to these of air. 

Think not, when Woman’s transient breath is fled. 
That all her vanities at once are dead; *' 
fcSucceeding vanities she still r,e^^:([;^s, 

I And tho’ she pla3rs no more, jolgriooks the cards. 

Her joy in gilded Chariots, when alive, 

And love of Ombre, after death survive. 

For when the Fair in all their pride expire, 

To their first Elements their Souls retire. 

The Sprites of fiery Termagants in Flame 
Mount up, and take a Salamander’s name. 

Soft yielding minds to Water glide away, 

And sip, with Nymphs, 

i^The graver Prude s inks downward to a Gnome, 

■ In search of mischief still on Earth to roam. 

The light Coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair. 

And sport and flutter in the fields of Air. 

Know.farther yet: whoever fair and chaste 
Rejects mankind, is by some Sylph embrac’d; 

For Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease ' 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 
What guards the purity o Cmeltiag Maids, 
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In courtly balls and midnight masquerades. 

Safe from the treacherous friend, the daring spark. ^ 

The glance by day, the whisper in the dark, 

When kind occasion prompts their warm desires, 75 

When music softens, and when tlancing hies? 

’Tis but their, ^Sylph, the wise Celestials know, 

Tho’ Honour is the word with Men below. 

"ympKs- there are too conscious of their face. 

For life predestin’d to the Qiipmes embrace. 80 

These swell their prospects and exalt their pride, 

When offers are disdain’d, and love deny’d; 

Then gay Ideas crowd the vacant brain, 

While Peers, and Dukes, and all their sweeping train. 

And Garters, Stars, and <^oronet|^^pear, 8jS 

And in soft sounds. Your jalutes Jtheir ear. ' 

’Tis these that early taint the female soul, 

Instruct the eyes of young Coquettes to roll. 

Teach Infant-cheeks a bidden blush to know, 

And little hearts to flutter at a Beau. 90 

Oft’, when the world imagine women stray. 

The Sylphs thro’ mystic mazes guide their wav: 

Thro’ all the giddy ^cjrcle Jthey pursue. 

And old impertineyce expel by new. 

What tender maid but^^j^st ^ victim fan 95 

To one man’s treat, but for another’s ball? 

When Florio speaks what virgin could w'ithsland. 

If gentle l!>ainon did not squeeze her hand ? 

( With varying vanities, from ev’ry part, 

They shift the moving Toyshop of their heart, '^Ircb 

Where wigs with wigs, with sirard'knots sword-knots strive. 
Beaus banish beaus, and coaches coaches drive. 

This erring mortals Levity may call; 

Oh blind to truth! the Sylphs contrive it all. 

Of these am I, who thy protection claim, 105 

A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name. 

Late, as I rang’d the crystal wilds of air, 

In the clear Mirror of t hy ruling Sta r 
I saw, alas ! some'c!rea 5 *"event iippend, 

E’re to the main this morning sun descena, no 

But heav’n reveals not what, or how, or when 
Warn’d by the Sylph, oh pious maid, beware ! 

This to disclose is all thy guardian can: 

Beware of all, but most beware of Man!” 
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He said; when Shodc , wh^ thought she slq)t too Ipng^ 
Leap'd up, imd wak*d Us mistress with his tongue. 

Twas then, Belinda! if report saf true. 

Thy eyes first open’d on a Biilet-doipc; 

Wounds, Charms, and Ardors Vere no sooner rehd. 

But all the Vision vanished from thy head. 

And now, unvdrd, the Toilet* stands display’d. 

Each silver Vase in mystic ordfer laid. 

First, rob’d in whiter the Nymph intent adores, 

With head uncover’d, tlte Cosmetic pow’rs. 

A heaVnly image in the glass appears; 

To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears. 

Th* inferior Priestesa, at her altar’s side. 

Trembling begins the sacred rites of Pride. 

Unnumber’d treasures ope at onc^ and here 
The various oiF’rings of the world appear; 

From each she nicely culls with curious toil. 

And decks the Goddess with the glitt’ring spo il. 

This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia breaths from yonder box; 

The Tortoise here and Elephant unite. 

Transform’d to combs, the speckled, and the while. 

Here files of pins extend theie^'shining rowsy 
Pulls, Powders, Patches^ Bibles, Billet-doux. 

Now awful Beauty puts on all its arms; 

The fair each moment rises in her charms. 

Repairs her smiles, awakens ev’ry grace. 

And calls forth all the wonders of Hfer face; 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise. 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 

The busy Sylphs surround their darling care. 

These set the head, and those divide the hair. 

Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown; 

And Betty’s prais’d for labours not her own. 
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CANTO II. 

Not with more glories, in th’ etherial plain^ tvu i 

The Sun first rises o’er the purpled main, * 150 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 

LaneVd on the bosom of the silver Thames. 

Fair Nymphs, and well*dresst Youths around her shone. 
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But ev’iy eye was fix’d on her alo^ 
dOn her white bres^t a sparkling Crews she wore, 

I Which Jews might kiss, and Infidels adorn 
Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose^ 

Quick as her ey^ and as unfix’d as thpse. 
Favours to none, to aU she smiles extends ; 

Oft’ she rejects, but never ofice offends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 

And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. . 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if Belles had faults to hide; 
If to her share some female errors iali. 

Look on her face, and you’ll forg^ ’em all. 

This Nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 
Nourish’d two Locks, which graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well conspi r’d to deck 
With shining ringlets the smqpth iv'ry neck. 

Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 

And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 
With hairy sprindge s we the birds betray, " 

Slight lines of hair surprize the finny prey. 

Fair tresses man’% imperial race in^are. 

And beauty draws us with a single hair. 

Th’ advent’rous Baron the bright locks admir’d; 
He saw, he wish’d, and to the prize aspir’d. 
Resolv’d to win, he meditates the way. 

By force to ravish, or by fraud betray; 

For when success a Lover*# toil attends, 

Few ask, if fraud or force attain’d his ends. 

For this, e’er Phoebu s rose, he had implor’d 
Propitious heav’n, and ev’iy pow’r ador’d. 

But chiefly Love-^toJ^gg^j^^, 4 ^ 

gf twelvfejaSfe.fteSlLii£l^ 

There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves; 

And all the trophies of his former loves; 

With tender Billet-doux he lights the pyre. 

And breathes three am’rous si£^ to raise the fire. 
Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize: 

The pow’rs gave ear, and granted half his pm/r; 
The rest the winds dispers’d in empty air. 

But now secure the painted vessel glides, 

The sun-beams trembling cm the fioatifig tydes. 
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While melting music steals wpon the 
And softer^’d sounds along the waters die. 

Smooth flow the waves, the Zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda smil’d, and all the world was gay, 

All but the Sylph j with^careYul thoughts opprest, 
Th’ impending woe sat heavy oh his breast. 

He summons strait his Denizens df air; 

The lucid squadrons round t|^^^ils repair; 

Soft o’er the shrouds aerial. whispers breath, 

That seem’d but Zephyrs to the train beneath. 

Some to the sun their insecNwings unfold. 

Waft on the breeze, or sink ^ in clouds of gold; 
Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 

Their fluid bodies half dissolv’d in light, 
l^ose to the wind th^ir airy garments flew. 

Thin glitt’ring textures of the ,filmy dew . 

Dipt in the richest tinCture of the skies. 

Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes. 

While ev’ry beam new transient colours flings, 
Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings 
Amid the circle, on the gilded mast, 

Superior by the head, was Ariel plac’d; 

YHs purpre' 'pinions opening to the sun. 

He raised his azure wand, and thus begun: 

Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give ear 
Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Daemons, hear! 

Ye know the spheres and various tasks assigned 
By laws eternal to th’ aerial kind. • 

Some in the fields of purest .^Ether play. 

And bask and whiten in the blaze of day. 

Some guide the course of wandring orbs on high. 

Or roll the planets fhro’ the boundless sky; 

Som^ less refin’d, beneath the moon’s pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 

Or suck the mists in grosser air below. 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. 

O*' fierce tempests on the wintry main, 

Oi; o’er th e glebe distill the kindly rain. 

Others on earth o’er humane race preside, 

Watch all their ways, and all their actions gut^e; 
Of these the chief the care of -Nations own, 

And guard with Arms divine the British Throne. 
Our humbler province is to tend the Fair, 
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Not a less pleasing, tho’ less glorious care, 

To save the powder from too rude« gale. 

Nor let th* imprison’d essences exhale, 

To draw fresh colours from the venial flow’rs, 

To steal from rainbows, e’re they, drop in show’rs 
A brighter wash, to curl their waving hairs, 

Assist their blushes, and inspi^ their airs, 

Nay, oft’, in dr«^^s Jnymtion we* b^t9iY, 

To change a __Mou^c e, 'or add a Furbelo. 

This day black Omens threat the brightest Fair 
That e’er deserv’d a watchful spirit’s care; 

Some dire disaster, or by force, or slight; 

But what, or where, the Fates have wrapt .in .uighb 
Whether the nymph sha ll break Diana ’s law. 

Or some frail China jar receive a flaw. 

Or stain her honour, or her new brocade, * 

Forget her pray’rs, or miss a masquerade^ 

Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball, 

Or whether Ifeav’n has doom’d that Shock must fall. 

Haste, then, ye sinrits! to your charge repair: 

The flutt’riiig fan be Zephyretta’s care; 260 

The drops, to theqj Brillante, we consign; 

And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine; 

Do thou, Crispissa, And her fav’rite I.ock; 

Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 

To fifty chosen Sylphs, of special note, 265 

We trust the important charge, the Petticoat; 

Form a strong liqe about the silver bound. 

And guard the wide circumference around. 

Whatever spirit, careless of his charge. 

His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 270 

Shall feel sharp yengeance soon o’ertake his sins,*** 

Be stop’d in vials, or transfix’t with pins, 

Or plung’d in lakes of bitter ^j^hea lie, ■ 

Or wedg’d'whole ages in a _bodkin*s eye; 

Gums and Pomatums shall his flight restrutu, 275 

While clog’d he beats his silken win gs in vaiir; 

Or A lorn styptick s with contracting pow’r 
Shrink his thin essence like a rivell’d fl ower; 

Or, as wretch shall feel 

The giddy motion of the whirling Mill, 

In fumes of burning Chocolate shall gl ow, 

And tremble at the sea that froaths below 1” 
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He spoke; the spirits bom the sails descend. 

Somc t orb orb , around, tl]^ nymph extend; 

Some thrid *the nmzy ringlets of her hair; * ^ 2S5 

Some hang upon th e, pendants <4 

With beating hearts the dire egrent they wait, 

Anxious^ and trembling for, the birt h of Fate. 


CANTO 111. 

Closr by those meads, for ever crown’d with flow’rs, 
Where Thames with pride surveys his rising tow’rs, 
There stands a structure of majestic frame, 

Which from the neighboring Hampton takes its name. 
Here Britain’s statesmen oft' the foil .foredoom 
Of fore^ Tyrants, anJ of Nymphs at home; 
lHei» thou, great AN|rA! whom three realms obey, 
[Dost sometimes counsel take—apd sometimes Tea. 

Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort, 

To taste a while the pleasures of ja, Court. 

In various talk th’ instriictive hours they past,' 

Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last. • 

One speaks the glory of the British Queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen; 

A third intqqprets motions, Jooks, mid eyes; 

At ev’ry word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the fan, supply each pao^ of chat. 

With singing, laughing, ogling, ank*dE'tfuU, 

Mean while, declining from the noon* of day. 

The sun obliquely shoots his burning rky ; 

The hungry Judges soon the smitence',8ign. 

And wietdies hang that jury-men mky dine; 

The merchant from the F4|(^aiu» letums in peace," 
And the long labours of the Twet cease* 

Belinda now, whom thirst of fame ’mvites^ 

Bums to encounter two advenirous Kn^hts, 

At‘Ombre singly to deddc their doom;s » 

And swells her breast with conquests yet to come. 
Strait the three iMinds' priqiam in ams to join, 

Each band the number of the sacred nine. 

Soon as she* spreads hor hand, the aerial guard 
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Descend, and sit on each important card: 

First Ariel perch’d upon a Matadoie, 

Then each according to the rank they bore; 

For Sylphs, yet mindful ot^ their ancient race. 

Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 

Behold four Kings in majesty rever’d, 

With hoary whiskers and a forky beard, 

And four fair Queens, whose hands sustain a flower, 

Th’ expressive emblem of their softer pow’r, 

Four Knaves in garbs succmci^ a trusty band, 

Caps on their heads, and halberds in their hand, 

And particolour’d troops, a shining train. 

Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain. 

'>^The skilful Nymph reviews her force with care; 

Let Spades be trumps! she said; and trumps they were. 

Now move to war her sable Matadpres? 

In show like leaders of the swarthy Mpprs. 

Sp:^illio first, unconquerable lofdl 

Led off two captive trumps, and swept the^ board 

As many more Manillio fbrcecLto yield. 

And march’d a victor from the verdant field. 

' t Him Basto followed, but his»fate more hard 
Gain’d but one trump and. one Plebeian card. 

With his broad'sabfb next, a chief in years, 

The hoary Majesty of Spades appears, 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight reveal’d; 

The rest his man;^-colour’d robe conceal’d. 

The rebel Knave, who dam his prince engage. 

Proves the just victim of I^s royal rage. 

Ev’n mighty Pam, that and Queens o’er threw 

And mow’d down armiefi in thc^ fights of Lu, 

Sad chance of want nojl^ destitute of<aid, 

Falls undLstingttish’d ^ j!|ip victor Spade! 

>. Thus far both armies t#.'*Selinda yield; 

Now to the Baron fate iijbliiue^ the field. 

His warlike Amazot^ her h<Mt invades, 

Th’ imperial consort of «tk<6 ^own of Spades. 

The Club’s black Tyranlf lirst her victim d/d. 

Spite of his haughty mien, and barb’rous pride, 
u What boota^ the r^a) circle on hjs head, '' 

His giant Umbs, in state unwieldy spread,^ 

'■ ytThat long bdhind he .trails h is pompous robe^ 

And. of all monarchs, only grasps the g^obe? 
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The Baron now his Diamonds pours apace; 

Th* embroider’d King who slibws but half his face, 

And his refiflgent Queen, with pow’rs combin’d, 365 

Of broken troops an easy conquest hud. 

Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in vdld disorder seen, 

’' With throngs promiscuou s strow th e level green. 

Thus when dispers’d a routed anny^/uns 

Of Asia’s troops, and Afiic’s sable sons, 370 

With like confusion diiferent nations fly. 

Of various habit, and of various dye; 

The pierc’d battalions dis-united fall. 

In heaps on heaps; one fate o’erwhelms them all. 

The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 375 

And wins (oh shameful chance!) the Queen of Hearts. 

At this the blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 

A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look; 

She sees, and trembles %t th’ approaching ill. 

Just in the jaws of ruin, an d Codil le. 380 

And now (as oft in some distemiier’d State) 

On one nice Trick depends the gen’ral fete; 

An Ace of Hearts steps forth; The King unseen 
Lurked in her hand, and mourned'^his captive Queen: 

He springs to Vengeance with an eager pace, 385 

And falls like thunder on the prostrate Ace. 

'I'he nymph exulting fills with shouts the sky; 

The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 

Oh thoughtless mortals! ever blind to fate, 

Too soon dejected, and too soon ela(jp. 390 

Sudden these honours shall be snatch’d away, 

And curs’d for ever this victorious day. 

For lol the board vrith cups and spixnis is crown’d. 

The berries .crackle , and the mill tuips round; 

On shining Altars of Japan they raise 395 

The silver lamp; the fiery s pir itji blaze ; 

From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide. 

While China’s earth receives the smoking tyde. 

At once they gratify their scent and taste, 

And^ frequent cups prolong the rich repaste. 400 

Strait hover round the Fair her wry band; 

Some, as she sipp’d, the fuming liquor fann’d, 

Some o’er her lap their careful plumes display’d, 

Trembling, and conscious of the rich brocade. 

Coffee (which makes the politician wise, 405 
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And see thro* all things with his hahr^nt 
Sent u p in vapou rs to die Baron’s* bnUn 
New Stratagems, the radiant Lock to gam. 

Ah cease, rash youth! desist e’er 'tis tbo late, 

Fear the just Gods, and think o f Scylla’s Fate! 

Chang’d to a bird, and sent to flit in . 

[ She dearly pays for Nisus’. injur’d hair! 

But when to mischief mortals bend thm will, 

How soon th^ find fit instruments of ill 1 
Just dten Clarissa drew with tempting grace » 

A two-edg’d weapon from her shining case: 

So Ladies in Romance assist their Knight, 

Present the spear, and arm him for the flght. 

He takes the gift With rev’rence, and extends 
The little engine on^his fingers’ ends; ^ 

This just behind Belinda’s n^k he spread. 

As oV the fragrant steahis 'slte licnds her head. 

. Swift" to the Lock a tbjij'Usand Sprites repair; 

;A t^usand wings by tttvns blow back the hair; 

An(f thrice they twitch’^ the diamond in her ear; 
Titfice she look’d back, and thrice the foe drew near. 
• Just in that instant, anxious 'Ariel sought 
The close recesses the Viigin’s thought; 

As on the nosegay in her breast reclin’d, * 

He watched th’ Ideas rising in her mind, 

Sudden he view’d, in spite of all her art. 

An earthly Lover lurking at her heart. 

Amaz’d, confus’d, he found his pow’r expir’d 
Resign’d to fate, and with a sigh retir’d. 

The Peer now spreads the glitt’rin g Forfex wide, 

T inclose the Lock'; noAV joins it, to (Sivide. 

Ev’n then, before the fatal engine clos’d, 

A wretched Sylph too fondly interposed; 

Fate urg’d the ^ears, and cut the Sylph in twain 
(But airy substance soon unites again). 

The meeting points the sacied hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever! 

Then flash’d the living lightning from her eyes. 

And screams of horror rend the affrighted skies,. 

Not louder shrieks to pityti^ heav’n are cast, 

When husbands, or when lapdogs breathe their lasty' 
Or when rich China vessel? fal’n from high, 

In glittering dust and painty fragments lie- 
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Let wreaths of triomph now my temples twine, 

The victor cry’d; the glorious* Prize is mine I 450 

While fish in streams, or birds delight in air, 

Or in a coach and six the British Fair, 

As long as Atalantis shall be read, 

Or the small pillow grace a Lady’s bed, 

While visits shall be paid on solemn days, 455 

When num’rous waxlights in brijght prdef b1|iM, 

While nymphs take ^treats, or assignations give, 

So long my lionour, name, and praise shall live: 

What Time wou’d spare, from Steel receives its date, 

And monuments, like men, submit to Fate! 460 

Steel could the lalwjir of the Gods ^destroy, 

And strike to dust the imperial tow’rs of I'royj 
Steel could the works of mortal pride confound. 

And how triumphal arches to the ground. 

What wonder then, fair aiyifiph I thy hair should feel 46.5 

The conqu’ring force of unresisted steel? 


CANTO IV. 

But anxious cares the pensive nymph opprest, 

And secret p^sions labour’d in her brea.st. 

Not youthful kings in battel seiz’d alive. 

Not scornful vii^ins who their charms survive. 

Not ardent lovers robb’d of all their bliss, 

Not ancient ladies when refus’d a kiss, 

Not tynuits fierce that unrepenting die, 

Not Cynthia when her manteau’s pinn’d aw 
F’cr felt such rage, resentment, and de.spair, 

A.S thou, sad Virgin! for thy ravish’d Hair. 

For, that sad moment, when the Sylphs withdrew 
And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 

UmbricI, a dusky, melnnclioly sprite. 

As ever sully’d the fair face of light, -) 

Down to the central earth, his proper scene. 

Repairs to search the gloomy Cave of Spleei 
Swift on his sooty pinions flits the Gnome, 

Aud in a vapour reach’d the dismal dome. 

No cheaHul bieeze this sullen region knows, 

The dreaded East is all the wind that blows. 
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Here in a grotto, sheltred close from air, 

And screen’d in shades frmn da^’s delated glare^ 

She sighs for ever on her fitSosive bed, * 

Pain at her side, and Megrim at her head. 

Two handmaids wait the tlironc; alike in place. 

But diflf’ring far in figure and in free. 

Here stood 111 -nature like .an ancient maid, 

Her wrinkle d form in black and white array’d, 

With store i n pray’rs for mornings, nights, and noons, 
Her hand is fill’d, her bosom with lampoons. 

(There Affectation, with a sickly mien, 

Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen, 

Practis’d to lisp and hang the head aside, 

Faints into airs, and languishes with pride, 

On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 

Wrapt in a gown for sickness and foreshow. 

The fair ones feel such maladies %s these. 

When each new night-dress gives a new disea 
A constant Vapour o’er the palace flies, 

Strange phantoms rising as the mists arise, 

Dreadful, as hermit’s dreams in haunted shades. 

Or bright, as visions of ex|>iring maids : 

Now glaring fiends, and snakes on rolling spires. 

Pale spectres , gaping tombs, and purple fires; 

Now lakes, of liquid gold, Elysian scenes. 

And crystal domes, and angels in machines. 

Unnumber’d throngs 'on ev^ sidle are seen. 

Of bodies chai^d to various forms by Spleen, 
liere living Tea-pots stand, one arm held out. 

One bent; the handle this, and that the spout; 

A Pipkin there, like Homer’s Tripod, walks; 

Here sighs a Jar, and~thw^a Goose-pye Udks; 

Men prove with child, as pow’rful Fancy works. 

And maids turn’d bottles call aloud for corks. 

Safe past the Gnome thro’ this fantastic band, 

A branch of healing Spleenwo^ in his h^nd. ^ 

Then thus addressed tTie pow^—“Hail, wayward Queen 
Who rule the sex to fifty from fifteen; 

Parent of vapours, and of female wit. 

Who give th’ hysteric, or poetic fit; 

On various tempers act by various ways,— 

Make some take .physi c, others scribble plays; 

Who cause the proud their visits to delay, 
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And send ihe godly in a pctt to pray I 
A nymph thcyne is, that all thy pow’r disdains, 

And thousand more in equal mirth maintains. 

But, oh! if e’er thy Gnome could spoil a p»ce. i 
Or raise a pimple on a beauteoif^ face. 

Like CUron>waters matrons cheeks inflame, 

Or change complexions at a losing game; 

Or caus’d suspicion when no soul was rude, 

Or discompos’d the head-dress of a prude. 

Or e’er to costive lapdog gave disease, 

Which not the tears of brightest eyes could ease. 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin; 

Tliat single act gives half the world the spleen.” 

TIic Goddess with a discontented air 
Seems to reject him, tl^’ she grants his pray’r. 

A wond’rous bag with both her hands she binds, 

Like that where o nce U lysses held the windsj 
There she collects the force of fem^e lungs. 

Sighs, sobs, and passions, and the war of tongues." 

A Vial next she Alls with fainting fears. 

Soft sorrows, melting griefs, and flowing tears. 

The Gnome rejoicing bears her gift away. 

Spreads his black wings, and slowly mounts .to day. 

Sunk in Tha lestris’ arms the nymph he found. 

Her eyes dejected, and her hair unbound. 

Full o’er their heads the swelling bag he rent, 

And all the Furies issued at the vent. 

Belinda bums with more than morlak ire, 

And fierce Thalestris ftins the rising fire. 

‘*0 wrctcheii maid!” she spread her hands, and cry’d, 
(While Hampton’s ecchoes “Wretched maidl” reply’d,) 
“ Was it for this you took such constant care 
The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare? 

For this your locks in paper durance bound? 

For this with tort’ring irons wreath’d around? 

For this with fillets strain’d your tender head, 

And bravely bore the dppble.Jpads of lend? 

God%! shall the ravisher display your hair, 

While the Fops envy, and the ladies stare? 

Honour forbid I at whose unrivall’d shrine 
Ease, pleasure, virtue, aH our sex resign. 

Methinks already I your tears survey. 

Already hear the horrid things they say, 
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Already see you a degrade d toast, < 

And all your honour in a 'wfiSfiSkr' lo&i, * 

How shall I then your helpless fame defend? 

’Twill then be infamy to seem your friend i 
And shall this prize, th* inestimable prizi^ 

Expos'd through crystal to the gazing eye^ 

And heighten'd by the diaj^ond’s circling rays, 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze? 

Sooner shall grass in ,Hyde-park Circus grow, 

'tAnd w ite ^ take lodgings in the sound of ' 

Sooner let earth, air^ sea, to "Chaos fall, 

Men, monkeys, lapdogs, parrots, perish all.” 

She said; then raging t o Sir Plume repairs. 

And bids the Beau demand the precious hairs 
(Sir Plume, of amber snufif-box justly vain. 

And the nice conduct of a clouded ca^.) 

With earnest eyes, and round unthinking hice^ 

He first the snuff-box open'd, then the case, 

Ancl thus broke out—“My Lord! why, what the devil 
Zounds! damn the lock I ’fore Gad, you must be civil! 
Plague on’t! ’tis past a jest to plunder locks: 

Give her the hair”—^he spoke, and rapp’d his box. 

“It grieves me^much,” reply’d the Peer again,* 

“ Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain; 

But by this lock, this sacred lock 1 swear, 

(Which nevec more shall join its parted hair; 

Which never more its honours shall renew, 

Clip’d from the lovely kFad where late it grew,) 

That, while my nostrils draw the vital air, 

This hand, which won it, shall for ever wear.” 

He spoke; and speaking^ in proud triumph spread 
The long-contend^ honours of her head. 

But Umbriel, hateful Gnome I forbears not so; 

He breaks the Vial whence the sorrows flow. 

Then seel the Jivmph in beauteous ^ef appears, 

Her eyes half-languishing, half-drown’d in tears; 

On her heav’d bosom hung her drooping head. 

Which, with a sigh, she rais’d; and thus she said. 

“ For ever curs’d he this detested day, 

Whidi snatch’d my best, my fav'rite curl away! 
Happy! ah ten times happy had 1 been, 

If Hampton-Couit these eyes had never seen! 

Yet am not 1 the first mikidcen 
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By love of Courts to num'rous ills betriy’d. 

Oh had I rather un-admir’d refhain’d * 

In some lone' isle, or distant Northern land, 

Where the gilt Chariot neve r marks the way, 

Where none learn Ombre, none* e'er taste Bohea! 
There kept my charms conceal’d from mortal eye, 
IJke roses, that in desarts bloom ^nd die. 

What mov'd my mind with youthful Lords to rome? 
Oh had I stay’d, and said my pray’rs at homel 
*Twas this, the morning omens seem’d to tell: 

Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell; 
The tottering China shook without a wind; 

Nay, Poll sat mute, and Shock^was most unkind! 

A Sylph too warn'd me of the threats of fat^ 

111 mystic visions, now lieliev’d too late! 

See the poor remnants of these slighted hairs! 

My hands shall rend what cv’n thy rapine spares. 
The.se, in two sable ringlets taught to break. 

Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck ; 

The sister lock now sits uncouth, alone. 

And in its fellow’s fate foresees its own; 

Uncurl’d it hangs, the fatal sheers demands, 

And tempts once more thy sacrilegious hands. 

Oh hadst thou, cruel! lieen content to seize 
Hairs les.s in sight, or any haim but these.” 


CANTO V. 

She said; the pitying audience melt in tears; 

But Fate and Jove liad stopp’d the Baron’s ears. 

In vain Thalestris with reproach assa ils ; v- 
^ For who can move when fair Belinda fails? 
jjNot half so fix’d, the Trojan could remain, 
pVhilc Anna beg^d and Dido rag’d in vain. 

Then grave Clarissa graceful wav’d her fan; 

Silence ensu’d, and thus the Nymph began; 

“Say. why are beauty prai^d and honoured most. 
The wise man’s passic^, ani[ me vain mw’s toast? 
Why deck’d with all that land and sea“^ori 
Why Angela call’d, and Angel-like ador’d? 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d Beaus? 
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Why bows the side box from its inmost rows ? 

How vain are all th^ pains, 655 

Unless good sense prero ive what beauty gains, 

That men may say, when we the front box grace, 

* Behold the first in virtue as ip face ! * 

Oh! if to dance all night, and dress all day, 

Charm’ d the small-pox, or ^chas’d old age away; < 660 , 

Who would not scorn what huswife’s cares produce. 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of use? 

To patch, nay ogle, might become a Saint; 

Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint. 

But since, alas! frail beauty must decay, 665 

Curl’d or uncurl’d, since lx>cks will turn to grey; 

Since painted, or not painted, all shall fade. 

And she who scorns a man, must die a maid; 

What then remains but well our pow’r to use, 

And keep gorul-humour still whate’er yire lose? 670 

And trust me, dear! good-humour can prevnil. 

When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding fail. 

Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 

Charms stiike the sight,, but merit rj^ins the soul.’! 

So spoke th^ dame, but no applause ensu’d ; 675' 

Belinda frowned, Thalestris call’d her Prude. 

“ To arms, to arids! ” the fierce yirago cries. 

And swift as lightning to the comlxite flies. 

All side in parties, and begin tli’ attack; 

Fans clap, silks russle, and tough whalebones crack; 6flo 

Heroes’ and Heroins shouts confiis’dly rise, 

And base, and treble voices strike the skies. 

No common weapons in their hands are found ; 

Like Gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 

So when bold Homer makes the Gods engage^ 685 

A""* rage; 

’Gainst Fallas / Mars; lAtona^nHermes arms; 

And all Olympus rings with loud alarms; 

Jove’s thunder roars, faeav’n trembles all around; 

Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing deeps resound; 690 

Earth shakes her nodding tow’rs, the ground gives way. 

And the pale ghosts start at the flash of day! 

Triumphant Umbriel, on a sconce’s height, 

Clap'd his glad wings, and sate to view the flg^t. 

Prop’d on their bodkin spears, the Sprites survey 
The fprowing combat, or assist the fray. 
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While thro* theenrag’d Thaleatris Hies, 
And scatters deaths around from both her eyes, 

A Beau and*WUljng in the throng; 

One dv*d in metaphor and one in song. 

“O cruel nymph! a living dea|;h I bear,” 

Cry’ll Dappcrwit, and sunk beside his cluiir. 

A mournful glance Sir Fopling upv^ards cast 
“Those eyes are made so killing”—was his last. 
iThus on Mue<andcr’s flow’ry margin lies 
rrh’ expiring Swan, and as he sings he dies. 

When bold Sir Fmme had drawn Clarissa down, 
Cliloc stepp’d in, and kill’d'him with a frown; 
She smil’d to see the doughty hero slain. 

But at her smile the B(‘.tu reviv’d again. 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air, 
Weighs the Men’s wits* against the lady’s Hair. 
The doubtful beam long ^nods from side to side; 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 

.See, fierce Belinda on the Baron flies, 

With more than usual lightning in her eyes; 

Nor fear’d the Chief th’ unequal fight to try, 

Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 

But this bold Lord, with manly strength endu’d. 
She with one finger and a thumb subdu’d. 

Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew 
A chaige of SnulT the wily Virgin threw; 

The Gnomes direct, to ev’iy atome just, 

The pungent grains of titillating dust,. 

re^iclioes to his nMe? ^ • 

. Nw meet thy fcte,” incens'd Belinda ciy'o. 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her side, 
ghe same, his ancient personage to deck, 

w sfter, melted down, 

F™d a restate for'his widow's gown, 

Tk wW»Ue next it grew, 

b^ she gingled, and the whistle blew; 

^ in n bodkin gme'd her mother’s hairs, 

1^1 »ol my ftll,” he cry-d, "insulting fact 
shaft be laid as low. 

Nor think, to die d^ects my lolly mind. 
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A|1 that I dread is kaving you behind I 
Rather than so, ah let me still snfViv^ 

And bam in Cupid’s flames—^but bum alive.” 

“Restore the Lock!” she cries; and all around 
“Restore the LockT^ the vaulted roofs rebound. 

Not fierce Othello in so loud a stj^a'm 

Roar’d for the handkerchief that "caus*o ms pain. 

But see how oft’ ambitious aims are cross’d, 

And chiefs contendl till all the prirc is lost! 

The lock, obtain’d with guilt, and kept with pain. 

In ev’ry place is sought, but sought in vain. 

With such a prize no mortal must be blest, 

•So heay’n decrees! with hcav’n who can contest ? 

Some thonghj^tt 

Since all things lost qn,_earth are treasurd there. 

There Hero’s wits are kept in pondrous ^oscs, 

And Beau’s in snuff-boxes and tweezer-q^es. 

There broken vows and death-bed alUis are found. 

And lovlirs’ hearts with ends of riband bound, 

The courtier’s proiruse^ ^and sick man’s pray’rs. 

The smiles o f harlo ts, "and the tears of heirs, 

Cages for gnats, .and ghains to yoak a flea, 

Dry’d butterflies, and , tomes of casu istry. 

But trust the Muse—she saw it upward rise, 

Tho’-mark’d by none but quick poetic eyes;' 

(So Rome’s great founder to the lieav’ns withdrew, 

To Proculu s i^lone confess’d in view.) u 
A sudden shot 'thip’ liquid air,. 

And drew Iwhind a radiant trail of hair. 

Not Ber enioi^s Locks first rose so bright. 

The heav’ns bespangling with dishevel’d light 
The Sylphs behold it kindlii^ as it flies, 

And pleas’d pursue its progress thro’^^^ |kje^.^., 

Thk the Iteau monde shall from theJdftU survey. 

And hail \rith music Us propitious ray. 

This the blest Lover 'shall for Venus take, 

And sendi^ jrgws Rosamonda’s lake; 

This soon mall view in cloudless skies. 

When next he looks thro* -fialilaeo’s eves. : 

And hence th* egre^i^ ^ wiaard s hall foredoum 
The flite of Loul^ an^ the &11 of Rome. 

’Iltten cease, bright Nymph 1 to mourn thy ravish’d hair, 
Which adds new glory to the shining sphere I 
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Not all the tresses that fair head can boast, 
Shall draw such envy as the* Lock you lost: 

For after aSl the murders of your eye, 

When, after millions slain, your self shall die; 
When those fair suns shall sel, as set they mus^ 
And all those tresses shalT lie laid in dust, 

This liOck the Muse shall consecrjite to fame, 
And 'midst the stars inscribe llelinda’s name. 



yOHNSON, 


JOHNSON. 

LONDON. 


Tuo’ grief and fondness in my breast reliel, 

When injured T hales bids the town farewel,’ 

Yet still my calmer thoughts ^l;^s^cho|c.e|_cptpmend. 
(1 praise the hermit, but regret,the friend,) 
Resolv’d at length, from vice and l.ondon ft«, 

To breathe in distant tields a purer air, 

And, Ax’d on Cambrians solitary shore. 

Give to St. David one true Bnton more. 

For who woud leave, unfeHtr fly Hibernian s land. 
Or change the rocks of Scotland for the Strand? 
There none are swept b y ^dden fate away, 

But all whom hunger spares with age decay: 

Here malice, rapine, accident, conspire, t 
And now a rabble rages, now a fire; 

Their ambush here relentless ruffians lay. 

And here the fell attorney prowls for prey; 

Here falling houses thunder on your head. 

And here a female atheist talks you dead. 

Whihg^Thj^w^aits the.whtny that contains 
Of di^^ly^lth the small remains. 

On Thames’s banks in silent thought we stood, 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood: 
Struck with the seat that gave Eliza birth. 

We kneel, and kiss the consecrated earth; 

In pleasing dreams the blissful age renew, 

And caU Britantua’s glories back to view: 
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Bi^ld her cross triumphant on me mam, 

The guard of commerce ftnd the d^^of Spain, 

Ere ^ma5c]|uerades debauch'^ excise^ oppress'd. 

Or En^^ish honour grew a standing jest. 

A transient calm the happy scenes bestow. 

And for a moment lull the sense of woe. 

At length awaking, with contemptuous frown 
I ndijg:! ^ 'I'hales eyes the neigh b’ring toWn. 

Since worth, he cries, in these degen'rate days 
Wants ev’n the cheap reuard of empty praise; 

In those curs’d walls, devote to vice and gain, 

Since unrewarded science toils in vain; 

Since hope but sooths to double my distress, 

And ev’ry moment leaves my little lass; 

While yet my steady steps no staff sustains, 

And life still vig’rous revels in my veins, 

Grant me, kind heaven, to find some happier place. 
Where honesty and sense are no disgrace; 

Some pleasing bank where verdant osiers play, 

Some peaceful vale with nature’s paintings gay, 

Where once the harass’d Briton found repose. 

And safe in poverty defy’d his foes; • 

Some secret cell, ye pow’rs, indulgent mve. 

T.et-live here, for-has leam’d to live. 

.4 fere let those reign, whom pensions can incite 
^ o vote a patriot black, a courtier white; 

f xfilain their country’s dear-bought rights away, - 
nd plead for pirates in the fa<^ of day; 

'With slavish tenets taint our poison'd youth, 

And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 

Ixst such raise palaces, and manors buy. 

Collect a tax, or .farm a lotogr; 

With warbling eunuchs fill our silenc'd 8tai>e- 
And lull to servitude a thoughtiess'a^^ * 

WhaH? J what bounds your pride diali hold 

Behold rebelhous virtue quite o’erthiown, 

To such the plunder of a land is giv’n, 

^ what, my firfend, what hope remains for me 
mo start at theft, and hhish at perjury? 

Who scarce iwbear, dio' Britain's he sin& 
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To pluck a titled po^’t borrow’d wing;^ 

A statesman’s logic uaconvinc’d can heary 
And dare to slumber o’er the G^tteer$ 

Despise a fool in half his pension dress’d. 

And strive in vain to laugh a t Clodio’s jest? 

Others, with softer smiles and subtler art. 

Can ^p the principles, or ta^t the heart; 

With more address a lover’s note convey, 

Or bribe a virgin’s innocence away. 

Well may they rise, while I, whose rustick tongue 
Ne’er knew to puzzle right, or varnish wrong, 
Spurn’d as a beggar, dreaded as a spy. 

Live unregarded, unlamented die. 

For what but social, guilt the friend endears? 
Who shares Oigilio’s crimes, his fortune shares. 
But thou, should lempting*villany presenf ^ ^ 

All Marlb’rough hoaided, or all Villien^ spent, 
Turn from the glitt’ring bribe thy scornful eye, 
Nor sell for gold, what gold could never buy. 

The peaceful slumber, self-approving day, 

Unsullied fame, and conscience ever gay. 

The cheated i^ation’s happy fav’rites see! 

Mark whom the great caress, who frown on me! 
London, the needy villain’s gen’ral home. 

The common sewer of Paris wid of Rome, 

With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 

Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state. 

Forgive my transports on j. theme like this, 

I cannot bear a French metropolis. 

Illustrious Edward 1 from the realms of day,' < 
The land of heroes and of saints survey; 

Nor hope the British lineaments to trace, 

The rustick grandeur, or the surly grace. 

But, lost in thoughtleis ease and empty sliow. 
Behold the warrior dwindled to a beau; 

Sense, freedom, piety, refin’d away. 

Of France the mimicic, and of si^in the prey, 

AU that nt 

Or like aZahtethctt ^ th^ 

H^’d from the stag^ nr hoot^ from the court 
Their air, thejr dress, their politicks import; 
Obsequious, artful, voluble, and gay. 

On Britain's ftmd czeddliiy they prey> 
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AU sciences e failing Monsieur knowSy 
And bid him go to hell,* to hell he goes. 

Ahlswhat avails it, that, from slav ry far, 

I diew the Uttath of life m English an ; 

Was early taught a l}ntoi\’s light to pii/e, 

And lisp the tale of Henry s vicloiits, 

If the gull’d conqueror leccivc^ the chain, 

Ami dafreiy*pievails when anus aie vain? 

Studiou*; to please and iculy to submit, 

The supple Gaul was burn a parasite: 
htill to his mt’iest true, wheic’ci he goes. 

Wit, biav’ry, worth, his lavish tongue bestows. 

In ev’ry face a thoustnd giaees shine, 
hrom cv'ry tongue flows hainiony divine, 
riiest aits 111 vain our lUgged natives try, 

Sti nil out with f^ult’nng diffidence a lie, 

And get a kick for .iwkward flatteiy 

llesides, with justice this discerning age 
Admires their wond lous talents fui tlic stage: 
Well nia> they venture on the miniiek’s art, 

Who play fiom mom to night \ bonpw’d part; 

* Piaetis’d then m.istei’s notions to embiaceji 
Repeat lu-, maxims, and leflect his face; 

W’lth cv ly wild absurdity comjjly, * 

And view each object with anothei's eye; 

To shake with laughtci eic the jest they hear, 

To pour at will the counterfeited Icai, 

And as their patiuii hints tlie cold oi heat, 

To shake in dog diys, in December sweat. 

How, when corapctitois like these contend. 

Can suilv Milue hope to fix a fnend? ‘ ^ 

biases tliat with serious impudence beguile, 

Vnd lie svithout a blush, without a smile; 

Can Balbo’s eloquence .ipplaud, and swear 
He gropes his breeches with a monarch’s air 

I or ails IHce tli^e piefetr’d, adraii’d, caicss’d,^ 
They first invade your table, then youi breast; 
Explore your secrets with insidiou s art, 

• Watch the wcs-ik hour, and rauMcITall the heail. 
Then soon your ill-plac’d coiifldence repay, 
Commence your lords, and govern or betray. 

By numbers here from shame or censuie free 
.Vll crimes ue sate, Out hated poveity. 
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ThiS| only this, the rigid law pursues; 

I'his, only this, provokes the sn^ng miise. ' 

The sober trader at a tatter’d cloak 
Wakes from his dream, and labours fur a joke; 

With brisker air the silken courtiers gaze. 

And turn the varied taunt a thousand ways. 

Of ^1 the griefs that harass .the distress’d, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest; 

Fate never wounds more deep the gen’rous heart. 

Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart. 

Has heaven reserv’d, in pity to the poor. 

No pathless waste, or undiscover’d shore? 

No secret island in the boundless main? 

No peaceful desert yet unclaim’d by Spain? 

Quick let us rise, the happy seats exploit, 

And bear oppression’s insolence no moret 
This mournful truth is ev'ry where confess’d. 

Slo w r ises worth, by poverty ijepress’d: 

But here more slow, ^^ere ^rare slaver tcTj^Td, 

Where looks are merchandise, and smiles are sold; 

Where won by bribes, by flatteries implor'd. 

The groom retails the favours of his lord. 

But hark! th’ a^righted crowd’s tumultuous cries 
Roll through the streets, and thunder to tlie skies: 

Rais’d from some pleasing dream of wealth and pow'r. 

Some pompous palace, or some blissful bow’r. 

Aghast you start, and scarce with aching sight 
Sustain the approaching $re’s tremendous light; 

Swift from pursuing horrors take your way, 

And leave your little all to flames a prey; 

Then thro’ the world a wretched vagrant roam. 

For where can starving merit find a home? 

In vain your mournful narrative disclose. 

While all neglect, and most insult your woes. 

Should heaven’s just bolts Oigilio’s wealth confound, 190 
And spread his flaming palace on the ground, 

Swift o’er tire land the dismal rumour flies. 

And publick mourningsj^^il^ jthe^^kics ; 

The laureat tribe in v^ia? verse relate ' 

How virtue wars with persecuting fate; >95 

With well-feign’d gratitude th e pension’d band 
Refund the fflunder of the beggar’d land, 

See! while he builds, the gaudy vassals come,. 
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And crowd with sudden wealth the rising dome; 
T he p rice of boroughs and pf souji cgstpre;^ 

And rai^ his treasures higher than before: 

Now bless’d with all the baubles of tlic great, 

The pol'ish’d marble, and the sliining plate, 

Oigilio sees the golden pile aspire, 

And hopes from angry heaVn another fire. 

Could’st thou resign the park and play, content, 
For the feir banks of Severn or of Trent; 

There might’st thou find some elegant retreat, 

Some hireling senator’^ deserted seat, M . P 
And stretch thy prospects o’er the smiling land. 

For less than rent the dungeons of the Strand; 

' There prune thy walks, support thy drooping ilow’rs. 
Direct thy rivulets, and twine thy bow'rs, 

And, while thy grolinds a cheap repast afford, 
Despise the dainties pf a venal lord: 

There ev’ry bush with nature’s musick rhigs, 

There ev’ry breeze bears health upon its wings; 

On all thy hours security shall smile. 

And bless thine evening walk and morning toil. 

Prepare for death, if here at night you rq^m. 

And sign your will before you sup from home. 

Some fieiy fqp,^ with new commission vain. 

Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man. 

Some frolick drunkard, reeling from a feas^ 

Provokes a broil, and -stabs you for a jest. 

Yet ev’n these heroes, mischievously gay. 

Lords of the street, and terrors df the^way, 

■ Flush’d as they are with folly, youth, and wine, 
Their pnident insults to the poor confine; 

Afar they mark the flambeau’s b right approach. 

And shun the shining train and golden coach. 

In vain, these dangers past, your doors you close. 
And ho|ie the balmy blessings of repose : 

Cruel with guilt, and daring with despair. 

The midnight mtird’rer bursts the &ithless bar; 
Invades the sacred hour of silent rest, , 

And leaves, unseen, % dagger in your breast. 

Scarce can our fields, such crowds at Tyburn die, 
With hmp the gallows and the fleet supply. 

Propose your schemes, ye senatorian band. 

Whose ways and means support the sinking land. 
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Lest ropes be wanting in the tempting Spring, 

To rig another convoy for the King, 

A single gaol in Alfred’s golden reign 
Could half the nation’s criminals contain ; 245 

Fair Justice then, without constraint ador’d. 

Held high the steady scale, but sheath’d the sword 
No spies were paid, no special juries known: 

Blest 1 but, ah ! how diif’rent from our own 1 
Much could I add,—but see! the boat at hand, 250 

The tide retiring, calls me from the land: 

Farewell!—^When, youth and health and fortune spent. 

Thou fly’st for refuge to the wilds of Kent, 

And tir’d, like me, with follies and with crimes, 

In angry numbers warii’st succeeding times; 255 

Then shall thy friend—nor thou refuse his aid— 

Still foe to vice, forsake his Cambrian *shade; 

In virtue’s cause once more exert his jrag^ 

Thy satire point, and animate thy page. 


m 

THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES, 


Let observation, with extensive view, 

Survey mankind, from China to Peru ; 

Remark each anxious toii^ each eager strifi^ 

And watch tl|. ^busY sceAes of crowded life: 

;<|^Then say how«hope and fear, desire and hate, 5 

iO^e^spread^ with snares the clouded maze of fate. 

Where wav’ring man, betray’d by vent’rous pride 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide. 

As trq^h’r ous phantoms in tjb^^ .mist.delude. 

Shuns fanci^ ills, or chases airy good; ■ ' 10 

How rarely reas^ guides the stubborn choice. 

Rules the.boldtbao^.or prompts the suppliant voice ; 

How nations sink, by darling schemes oppress’d, 

When Vengeance listens to the fool’s request 

Fate wii^ Witt ev*ry wish th’ afflictive dart, 15 

Each gift of nature and each grace 

W ith fat ^heat impetuous courag^l^o^ 

With fistal sweetness elocution flows. 
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Impeachment stops, the speaker*s powerful breath, 

And restless fire prccipitatA on death. 

But, scarce observ’d, the knowing and the bold 

Fall in the general massacre of gold; 

Wivje-wasting pest I that jraiges imconfin’d. 

And crowds with crimes the records of mankind : 

For gohl his sword the. hireling, ruffian draws, 

Foi gold the hireling judge distorts the laws: 

Wealth heap’d on wealth noi tru th nor safety buys; 

The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

I.et lust’ry tell, where rival kings command, 

And dubious title shakes thejnamled land, -I’.i 

When statute^’^e.n\ t\ic refuse of the sword, c 

How much inoio safe the vassal than the loid: 

• * ' 

Ix>w s culks the hind bcneatli the rage of pow’r, 

And leaves the wealthy traitor in the Tow’r, 

Untouch’d his cottAge« and his slunibeis sound, 

Tho’ contiscation's vultures hover round. 

The needy traveller, serene and gay, 

Walks the wide heath, and sings his toil away. 

Does envy sei^c thee? Crush th’ upbraiding joy. 
Increase his riches, and his peace destroy : 

New fears in dire vicissitude invade; ^ 

The lustling broke alarms, and qiiiv’ring slhadc; 

Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief,-ft } 

One shows the plunder, and one hides the thief. 

Yet still one gen’ral cry the skies assails, 

And gain and grandeur load the t%inted gales, 

Few know the toiling statesman’s fear ojr cax£^i|. 
i Th’ insidious rival and the gaping heir. ‘ 

Once mure, Democritus, arise on earth, 

With cheerful wisdom and instructive mirth, 

'See motley life in n^ern,trappings dress’d. 

And fe6d with viuTed'fools th* eternal jest 
Thou w'ho couldst laugh where want enchain’d caorice. 
Toil crush’d conceit, and man was of a . p iece ; ■ 
jWhere wealth unlov’d without a mourn^^ dy’<^; 

And scarce a sycophant was fed by pride; ’ 
where ne’er was known the form of mo^ d ebatej S 
Or seen a new-made mayor’s unwi^y^stotej"*^ 
Where change of faVrites made no change of laws, 
And senates heard before a cause; 

How wouldst thou 8hake."at Britffis modialL tribe. 
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Dart the quick taunt, and edge ^he piercingjgibe I 
Attentive truth and nature to descry. 

And pierce each scene urith philosophick eye. 

To thee were solemn toys or empty show 
Vr|ie robes of ple tt sure and the veils of woe_; 

All aid the farce, and all thy mirth maintain, 

Whose joys are causeless, &r whose griefs are vain. 
Such was the scorn that fill’d the sage’s mind, 
Renew’d at ev’iy glance on human kind. 

How just that ^orn.ere .yet thy voice declare. 

Search every state, and canvass cv ry pray r. 
*,jt,^nnumbcr’d suppliants crowd Prefe rment’s jgate. 
Athirst for wealth, and burning to be great; 
Delusive Fortune hears th’ incessant call: 

Thoy mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 

On ev’ry stage the foes of peace attend; 

Hate dogs their flight, and uisult mocks their end; 
Love ends with hope; the sinking statesman’s door 
Pours in the morning worshipper no more; 

For growing names the weekly scribbler lies. 

To growing wealth.the dedicato r flies; 

From ev’ry apdin desceiSJs^the jpainted face. 

That hung the brigh t palladium of the place, 

And smoak’d in kitchens, or in auction sold. 

To bgttjgr Jeatur^^ the frame of gold ; 

For jiow no "more we^.tmce,m .^v’ry line 
H^ick ^oith, benevolence divine : 

Th e form distorted iustififls the fall. 

And detestation rids th’ indignant wall. 

But will not Britain hear the last appeal, ^ 

Sign her foes’ doom, or guard her fav’rites’ zeal? 
Thro’ Freedom’s sons no more r emonstranc e rings. 
Degrading nobles and controuling kings; 

Our supp l e tribes repress their patriot throats, 

And asR' no questions but r%he price of votes; 

With weekly libels and septennial ale, 

Their wish is full to riot and to tail. 

In full-blown dignity see Wolsey stand, 

Law in his voice, and fortun^iTms 

To him the church, the re^m, their pow’rs conrign. 

Thro’ him the rays of regal bounty i^ine. 

Tam’d by his nod the stream of honour fiows, 

Hit smile alone seciuity bestows: 
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Still to new heights his restless wishes tow'r, 

Claim lea^s to claim, and pow’r advances pow’r; 

Till conquest unresisted ceas’d to please, 

And righte submitted left him none to seize.^ 

At length his sov’reign frowfls;—the J^uin of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Where-e’er he turns he meets a stianger’s eye; 

His suppliants scorn him, and his followers ily; 

Now drops at once the pride of awful state, 

The golden canopy, the gUtt’ring plate, 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

The liv’ried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies oppress’d, 

Ife seeks the refuge of inonastick rest, 
f Jrief aids disease, remember’d folly stings, 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 

Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace repine,— 
Shall Wolsey’s wealth, witli Wolsey’s end, be thine? 
Or liv’st thou now, with safer pride content. 

The wisest justice on the banks of Trent? 

For why did Wolsey near the steeps of fate 
On weak foundations raise th’ enormous weight ? 

Why, but to sink licneath misfortune’s blqw, 

With louder ruin, to the gulphs below? ' ■' 

What gave great Vilirere.to Ih’ assassin’s knife, 

And fix’d disease on Har ley’s closing life? - 
What murder’d Wentworth and what exil’d liyde, 

By kings protected, and to kings xUy’d? 

What but their wish indulg’d in courts to shine. 

And pow’r too great to keep or to resign? 

.^\hcn first the college rolls receive his name. 

The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame; 

Resistless bums the fever of renown, 

Caught from the strong contagion of the gow n; 

O er Bodley s dome his future labours spread. 

And Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his headw 
re these thy views? Proceed, illustrious youth, 

And Virtue guard thee to the throne of Truth 1 
Yet should thy soul jnd^e the gen’rou^ v 
TUI captive Science ^elds her last retreat; 

ShojUd Reason guide thee with her brightest ray. 

And pour on misty Doubt resistless day; 

Should no &be kindness lure to loose delight, 
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Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright; 

Should temi^ng^^Novelty thy cfell yf rain ,>ft^' 

^vlAnd Sloth e mise her opiat e fumes in vain; 

Should Beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 

Nor claim the .triumph of a Utter’d heart; 

Should no Disease thy torp icj veins invade. 

Nor Melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade; 

Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 

Nor think the doom of man revers’d for thee; 

Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 

And pause awhile from learning, to be wise ; 

There mark what ills the .scholar’s life assail - 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 

See nations ,^oyly wise, and meanly just. 

To buriea na erit raise the tar dy bust . 

If dreams'yet hktter, once again attend, 

Hear Lydiat’s life and Galileo’.s end. 

Nor deem, when I^earning her last prize bestows, - 
The glilt’ring eminence exempt from foes: 


See, the vulgar ’scape,^ ^despis’d or aw’d, 

RebelUon’s vengeful taSSiis seize on I^ud ! 

From meane«' minds tho’ smaller fines content, 

The plunder’d galacc or sequester’d rent, 

Mark'd out by dang’rous parts he meets the shock. 
And fatal Learning leads him to the block; 
Around his tomb let Art and Genius weep, 

But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and sleep. 


3 ' The festal blazes, triumphal show, 
The ravislPa standard, and the captive foe, 


The Senate’s thanks, the gazette’s pompous talc, 
With force resistless o’er the brave prevail. 

Such bribes the ..rapid Greek o’er Asia whirl’d ; 

For such the steady Romans shook the world j 
For such in distant Tands the Britons shine, 

And stain with blood the Danube or the Rhine: 
This pow*r has praise, that virtue scarce can warm. 
Till fame supplj^ the universal charm. 

Yet Reason frowirlWar’s u neq ual game. 

Where wasted nations raise a single name, 

. And mortgag’d states Iheir grandsires’ iHfiathS-regret, 
From age to age in everlasting debt; 

Wreaths which at last the dear-bought ri^t convey 
To rust on medals, or on stones decay. 
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On what foundation stands the warnor’s pnde^ 

How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide 
A frame ot adamant, a soul of Bre, 

No (1 tngtrs frii,ht him, and no hlimirs tire, 

()u love, ocr fear, extends Jus wilt domain, 
(Jneonquerd lord of pleasure and of pain. 

No jojs to him paciBck scepters^yuId,— ' 

War sounds the tiump, he rushes to the field, 

Bcliold suiijundiiig kings then powrs combine, 

Ami one eipitulite, m»l one resign 
Peace courts his hand, 1 U sjneads her chaims in vain, 
“ Ihnik nothing gam d, he cnes, “ till naught lemain, 
“On Moscows walls till (lothic standards fly, 

“ And ill be miiir ’ eneitH the polar sky *' 

The maich begins m imlilny state, '• 

And nations on his suspended wait, 

‘stem hamine gnu Is tj;ie solitary coast, 

And Winter hainea Ics the lealms of Irost 
He comes, noi wint noi cold lus couise delay 
Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa’s day 
The vinqmshd hero leaves his bioken bands, 

And shows his inisines in distant lands, 

Condemnd a medy supplicant to wait, 

While hdies interpose an I slaves debate 
But did not ( hantt at length her eiioi niend> 

Did no subveited empne raaik his cnd> 

Did rival raoinrchs give the fatal wound ? 

Oi hostile millions press him to tht ground? 

Ills fall was destin’d to a barren stiand, 

A petty foitrcss, and a dubious hand 

He lett the name, at which the world grew pale, » 

^ 44oni a tale \ 

^ t.m« ttat ««« „f ^ 

I rom Persia s tyi^t to Bavaria’s Ipd. 

Itt ^y hostility and barb’rous pride, 

Wuh half mankind embattted at his side, 

Xentes <^es to seize the eertam prey, 

And starve:, exhausted regions in his way 
Attendant Flatt’ry counts hisjtnynads o’er, ' 

Till rounted myriads sooth his pnde no mote 

^e^ waves he lashes, and enchains the wind, 

New pew rs are claim’d, new pow’re are still bestow’d. 
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Till'rude resistance lops th e spreading 
The d^^g^^r^kj^eride tlie mgrtial wov 
And JjSjlihiitTvsSfiies with the gaudy foe. 

Th' insulted sea with humbler Uioughts he ,gains; 

A single skiff* to speed his flight renpiait^s; 

Th’ encumber'd oar scarce leaves the dreaded coast 
Through purple billows and a floating host 
- The bold Bavarian, in a''luckless hour, 
i^Cries the dread sum mits, of Cgesarean pow'r, 

With unexpected legions bursts away, 

^And sees defenceless realms receive his sway . 

Short sway!—fair Austria spreads her mournful charms; 
The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms; 

From hill to hill the beacon’s rousing blaze 
Spreads wide the hope of plunder and of praise; 

The fierce Croatian and the wild Humr, 

With all the sons of ravage, crowd the war. 

The baffled prince in honour’s flatt’rifig bloom 
Of hasty greatness finds the fatal doom, 

Ilis foes’ derision and his subjects* blame, 

And steals to death from anguish and from shame. 
Enlarge my life with multitude of days I 
'•in health, In *sickness, thus the suppliant prays; 
Hides from himself his state, and shuns to know, 
That life protracted i s protrac ted wy. 

Time hovers o’er, impatient to destroy, 

And shuts up all the passages of joy: 

In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour, 

The fruit autumnal and* the vernal flow’r; 

With listless eyes the dotard views the store: 

He views, and wonders that they please no more. 
No w pall the tasteless meats and joyless wines, 

And Luxury with sighs her slave resigns. 

Approach, ye minstrels, try the soothing strain, 

Diffuse the tuneful lenit iv es of pain: 

No sounds, alas ! would touch th* impervious ear, 
Though dancing mountains witne^d .Oj^heus 
FfSr lut^nbT"lyTe*13rifeeble pow’rs attend, 

Nor sweeter musick of a" virtuous friend; 

But everlasting dictates crowd his tongi^ 

P^ersj^ ©JJSjkSF positively wrong. 

The stiS fetu muy t^e and Img’ring jest 
Perplex the fixwwtg niece and pamper'd guest. 
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While growing hopes- scarce awe the gath’ring sneer, 
And scarce a legacy can liribe to hear; 

The watc^iful guests still hint the last oflfence, 

The daughter’s petulance, the son’s expence, 

Improve his heady rage with treach'rous skill, 

• And mould his passions till they make his will. 

‘ Unnumber’d maladies his joints invade, 
lAy siege to life, and press the ^ire blockade; 

But unextiuguish’d Av’rice still remains, 

And dreaded losses aj^ravate his pains: 

He turns, with anxious heart and crippled hands. 

His bonds of debt and mortgages of lands; 

Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes, 

Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 

But grant, the virtues of a temp’rate prime 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or crime; 

An age that melts with unperceiv’d decay, 

And glides in modest 'innocence away; 

Whose peaceful day Benevolence endears. 

Whose night congratulating Conscience cheers ; 

The gen’ral fav’rite as the gen’ral friend: 

Such age there is, and who shall wish its end? 

Yet ev’n on this her load Misfortune flings,* 

To press the Aveary minutes’ flagging wingS; 
IsIeAiTsoTrovv rises as the day returns, 

A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 

Now kindred Merit fills the sable bier, 

Now lacerated Friendship claims a tear. 

Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 

Still drops some joy from with’ring life away; 

New fonns arise, and diff’rent views engage, 
Superfluous lags the vet’ran on the stage, 
nil pitying Nature signs the last release,, 

And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 

But few there are whom hours like these await, 
Who set uncloadgd in the gulphs of Fate. ' 
jFrom Lydia’s monarch should the search descend, 

By Solon caution’d to regard his end. 

In life’s last scene what prodigies surpriseT^- v 
Fears of tlie brave, and follies of the wise! 

, jFrom Marlb’rough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow, 
, Swift expires a drivler and a show. 

' jThe timing mother, anxious for her race. 
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Begs for each birth the fortune of a feice: 

Yet Vane could tell what ills fitun beauty spring} i. 
And Sc hley curs’d the form that pleas’d a king. * 

Ye njnnphs of rosy lips and radiant eyes, 

Whom Pleasure keeps too busy to be wise; 

Whom joys with soft varieties invite,— 

By day the frolick, and tlje dance by night; 

Who frown with vanity, who smile with art, 

And ask the latest fashion of the heart, 

What care, what rules, your heedless charms shall save, 
Each nymph your rival, and each youth your slave? 
Against yo^r fam^ wjth^ f^mdness hate combines. 

The rival batters, and the loWr mine s. 

With distant voice neglected Virtue calls; 

I^ess heard and less, the faint remonstrance falls: 

Tir’d with contempt, she quits the slip^p ’ry reign. 

And Pride and Prudence take lier seat in vain. 

I In crowd at once, wliere none thej>j«s defend, 

I The harmless freedom and the private friend. 
^The^gtjgjjiiaiis-yield, by force superior ply’d ; 
t To Int’rest, Prudence ; and to Flatt’ry, Pride. 

Here Beauty Jails betray’d, despis’d, distress’d. 

And hissing Infamy proclaims the rest. 

Where then shall Hope and Fear their objects find ? 
Must dull Sus pens e corrupt the stagnant mind? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 

Must no dislike alarm, wishes rise. 

No cries invoke the mercies of the skies?— 

Enquirer, cease; petitions yet remain. 

Which heav’n may hear; nor deem religion vain. 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to heav’n the measure and the choice; 

Safe in his pow’r, whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious pray’r. 

Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 

Secure, whate’er he gives, he gives the best. 

Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires. 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind. 

Obedient m ssions^_jmd-JLJ»ill .resign’d; 

love, which scarce collective man can fill; 

For patienc e, sov'reign o’er transmuted ill; 
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For fait h, that, panting for a happier seat, 

Counts death kind Nature% signal of retreat: 

These g(feds for man the laws of heav’n ordain; 
These goods he grants, who grants the pnwV to gain; 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find. 
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COLLINS. 

THE PASSIONS. 


When Music, heav’nly maid, was*young 
While yet in early Greece she si);ng, 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 

Throng’d around her magic cell, 

Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 5 

Posscst beyond the Muse’s painting; 

] 3 y turns ^hey felt the glowing mind 
Disturb’d, delighted, * 4 ais’d, refin’d; 

Till once, ’tis said, when all were fir’d, 

Fill’d with fury, rapt, inspir’d, lo 

From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatch’d her instruments of sound; 

And, as they oft heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art. 

Each, for madness rul’d the hour, 15 

Would prove his own expressive pQwer. 

First Fear his hand, its shill to try, 

Amid the chords bewilder’d laid. 

And back recoil’d, he knew not why, 

£v’n at the sound himsdf had made. 20 

Next Anger ruslPd; his eyes on fire 
In lightnings own’d his secret stings; 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 

■ And swept with harried hand the strings. 

With woful measures wan Despair, 25 

Low sullen sounds^ his grief beguil'd. 
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A solemn, strange, and mingled air; 

’Twas sad by fits, by starfs ’twas wild. 

But Thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair, 

What was thy delightful moosurc? 

Still it whisper’d promis’d pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail! 

Still would her touch the strain prolong, 

And from the rocks^ the woods, the vale, 

She call’d on Kcho still thro’ all the song; 

And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at ev’ry close, 

And Hope enchanted smil'd, and wav’d her golden hair. 

And longer ha^ she sung, but, with a frown. 

Revenge impatient rose: 

He threw his blood-stain’d sword in thunder down, 

And with a witlVring look 
The war-denouncing trumpet took, 

And blew a blast so loud and dread. 

Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe. 

And ever and anon he beat 
The doubling drum w*ith furious heat; • 

And tho’ sometimes, each dreary* pause between, 

Dejected Pity at his side 
Her soul-subduing voice applied. 

Yet still he kept his wild unalter’d mien. 

While each strain’d ball of sight seem’d bursting from his head. 
Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought viere fix’d, 

Sad proof of thy distressful state ; 

Of (1 iff’ring themes the veering song was mix’d ; 

And now it courted Love, now raving call’d on Hate. 

With eyes up-rais’d, as one inspir’d, 

Pale Melancholy sate retir'd. 

And from her wild sequester’d seat, 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 

Pour’d thro’ the mellow horn her pensive soul; 

And, dashing soft from rocks around,- 
Bubbllug runnels join'd the sound; 

Thro’ glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 

Or o’er some haunted stream with fond delay, 

Round an holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace and lonely musini^ 

In hollow murmurs died away. 
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But, O, how alter’d was its sprightUer tone, 

When Chearfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 70 

Her bow a*cross her shoulder flung. 

Her buskins gem’d with morning dew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale anti thicket rung, 

The hunter’s call to Faun and Dryad known I 

The oak-crowned sisters and* their cliast-eycd queen, 75 

Satyrs and sylvan boys, were seen. 

Peeping from forth their alleys green; 

Brown Exercise rejoic’d to hear, 

And Sport leapt up and seiz’d his beechen spear. 

Last came Joy’s ecstatic trial: IJo 

He, with viny crown advancing, 

First to the lively pii>e liis hand addrcst, 

But soon he saw the brisk-awak’ning viol, , 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he lov’d the liest; 

They wi>uld have thought, who heaKf the stniiit» 85 

They saw in Tempe’s vale her native maids. 

Amidst the festal sounding shades, 

To some unwearied minstrel dancing. 

While, as his flying hngers kiss’d the strings, 

Love fram’d with Mirth a ^y fantastic round; 90 

Loose were her tre^s seen, her zone unbound; 

And he, amidst his frolic play. 

As if he would the charming air repay. 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy uings. 

O Music, sphere-descended maid, 95 

Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom’l aid, 

Why, Goddess, why to us deny’d 
Lay’st thou thy antient lyre aside ? 

As in that lov’d Athenian bow’r. 

You leam’d an all-commanding pow’r, 100 

Thy mimic soul, O Nymph endear’d, 

Can well recall wliat then it heard. 

Where is thy native simple heart, 

■ Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art? 

Arise, as in that elder time, 105 

Warm, encrgic, chaste, sublime! 

Thy wonders, in that godlike age, 

Fill thy recording Sister’s page: 

’Tis said, and 1 believe the tale, 

Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 
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Than all which charms this laggard age, 
all at once together found 
Cecilids mingled world of sound. 

O bid our vain endeavors cease. 

Revive the just desfgns of Greece i 
Return in all thy simple state! 

Confirm the tales her sens relate! 

t * 
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ELEGY 

WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 5 

And all the air a solemn stilln^s holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels Kis^'^roning flight, 

And drowsy*tinklings lull the distant folds; 

Save that, Tym yonder ivy*mantl&d tow’r, 

The mo^mg owl does to the moon complain IP 

Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bow'r. 

Molest her ancient solitary reign, . 

Beneath those rugged elnfs, that yew-tree’s jshade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mould’zing heap, ■' 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 15 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The bree^ call of incense-breathii^ Mom, 

The swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built shed. 

The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum,' 

Or busy housewife ply' her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or dimb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

6ft did the harvest to their yield. 

Their farrow oft the stuSo:^ bos bloke; 
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How jocund did they drive their team afield 1 

How bow’d the wooda bbneath their sturdy stroke I 

t 

I.ct not Ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys, and d^tiny obscure; 3 ° 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, \hc pomp of pow’r. 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave. 

Await alike th’ iievitable hour, 35 

I’he paths of glory lead but tojithe grave. 

Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault. 

If Mcm’iy o’er ihcir tomb no trophies raise, 

Where thro’ the long-diawn isle and fietted vault 
'I'he pealing anthefn swells the note of praise. 40 

C'an storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to Its mariakm call the fleeting breath? 

Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flatt’iy south the dull cold ear of Death? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid * 45 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might havfi sway’d, 

Or wak’d to extasy the living lyre. 

Hut Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroU ; 50 

ChiU Penury repi»s’itl3Hr.^_^ 

And froise the current 01 the^oul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear: 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 55 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village-Hamiiden, that, with dauntless breast, 
l)|^e little Tyrant of his fields withstood/ 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may resit. 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his cwmtiys blood. 60 

Th’ applause of list’nii^ senates to command. 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 

‘ A^d read their hist’ry m a nation’s eyes. 
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Their lot forbad: nor circumscrib’d alone 
Their growing virtnes, but theii^ crimes confin'd j 

Forbad to wade throa|^ slaughter to n.tlvrone, 

And shut the gatw.ol mercy on mankind. 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 

To quench the Uushes of ingenuous sh^me. 

Or heap the shrine of Luxuiy and Pride 
With inoeniK kindled «at th^ Muse's Aflame. 

Far from 'the madding crowd’s i^oble strife^ 

Their sober wishes never,kanrd to stray; 

Along the cool sequester’d'^e of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet ev^n these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh,' 

With uncouth rhimes and shapeless sculpflire deck’d, 
Implores the: passing tribute of a sigh^ 

Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unletter’d Muse^ 
The place of fame and elegy supply: 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach th^ rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dmfib Forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resign'd. 

Left the warin precincts of the chearihl day, 
Nor cast one Ibnging ling’ring look behind? 

On some fond bfeast the parting soul relies, 

' Some pious ^ops the cluing eye requires; 
Ev’n from rite .tomb the vmce df Nature cries,, 
Ev’n in our ashes live thefr wonted fires; 


For thee, who mindful of th’ unhonour’d Dead 
Dost in th^e lines their artless tales relate; 
If chance, liiy' lont^ly Contemplation led, 

Some Irindce^.^irit shall inquire thy fate. 

Haply some :hoary*headed swain' may say, 

*^Oft hkve We'seeh, him at the peep of d^wn 
Brushing with .hast]l^,vt<^. the deiim> away. 

To tha son'hpt^ the upland lawn; 

“ There M ttie foot of yonder noddfaig beedu 
That wreathes its ow frmtastfe roots so .nlghi 
Hb listless length at nooht|de would he strAc^ 
And pore upon the bre^ tUM: babl^ 
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** Hard by yon wood, now smiling as “in scorn, 105 

Mutt’ring his wayward f&ncies he would rove; 

Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 

Or craz’d with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. 

** One mom I miss’d him on* the custom’d hill, 

Along the heath and near his fav’rite tree; no 

Another came; nor yet beside (lie rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 

** The next, with diiges due in sad array 

Slow thro’ the church-way path we saw him bom.— 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay tiS 

Grav’d on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.” 

THE Et’ITAl’H. 

Here rests his head mion the lap of Earth, 

A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown : 

Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth. 

And Melancholy mark’d him for her own. 120 

Large w’as his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

Ileav'ii did a recompense as largely send: 

He gave to Mis’ry all he had, a tear, 

lie gained from Heaven (’twa.s all he Vish’d) a friend. 

No farther seek hi.s merits to disclose, 125 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) , 

The bosom of his Father and IMs G«jd. 


THE PROGRESS OF POESY. 


I. I. 

Awake, .<Eolian lyre, awake, 

And give to rapture all thy trembling strings. 

From Helicon’s harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take ; 
The laughing flowers, that round them blow, 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 

Now the rich stream of music winds along, 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong. 

Thro’ verdant vales, and Ceres’ golden reign: 
. Now fowling down the steep amam, 
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Headlong, impetuous, see it pour 

Tlie rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar. 

I. 2. 

9 

Oh! Sovereign of the willing soul. 

Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs. 

Enchanting shell) the sullen Cares 15 

And frantic Passions hear thy soft controul. 

On Thracia's hills the I.ord of War 
Has curb’d the fury of his car. 

And drop’d his thirsty lance at thy command. 

Perching on the scept’red hand • 20 

Of Jove, tliy magic lulls the feather’d king 
With rufllcd plumes, and flagging wing: 

Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie * 

The terror of his beak, and light’ning oj his eye. 

I. 3 - 

Thee the voice, the dance, obey, 25 

Tamper’d to thy warbled lay. 

O’er Idalia’s vel\^t-green 

The rosy-crowned L»ves are seen 

On Cytherea’s day 

With antic Sport, and blue-eyed Pleasures, ^ 30 

Frisking light in frolic measures; 

Now pursuing, now retreating. 

Now in circling troops iHfey meet: 

To brisk notes in cadence beating. 

Glance their many-twinkling feet 33 

Slow melting strains their Queen’s approach declare: 

Where’er she turns, the Graces homage pay: 

With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 

In gliding state she wins her easy way : 

O’er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move 40 

The bloom of young Desire, and purple light of Love. 

II. I. 

Man’s feeble race what ills await t 
I.abour and Penury, the racks of Pain, 

Disease, and Sorrow’s weeping train. 

And Death, sad refuge from the storms Fate 1 
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The fond complaint, my song^ disprove, 

And justify the laws of Jove, 

Say, has he* giv’n in vain the heav’nly Muse ? 

Night and all her sickly dews, 

Her spectres wan, and birds of*boding cry, 

He gives to range the dreaiy sky^ 

Till down the easterh cliihi afar ' * 

Hyperion’s march they spy, and glitt’ring shafts of war. 


II. 2. 

In climes beyond the solar road, 

Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built mountains roam. 
The Muse has broke the twilight-gloom 
To cliear the shiv’ring native’s dull abode. 

An<l oft, beneath the od’i'dus shade 
Of Chili’s boundless forests laid, 

She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat, 

In loose numbers wildly sweet. 

Their feather-cinctnr’d chiefs, and dusky loves. 

Her track, where’er the Goddess roves. 

Glory pursue, and generous Sh.ame, « 

Th’ unconquerable Mind, and Freedom’s hol^ flame. 

II. 3- 

Woods, that wave o’er Delphi’s steep. 

Isles, that crown th’ Aigean deep, » 

Fields, that cool llissus laves, 

Or where Mosander’s amber waves 
In lingering lab’rinths creep, 

How do your tuneful echos languish, 

Mute, but to the voice of Anguish ] 

Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breath’d around; 

Ev’ry shade and hallow’d fountain 
Murmur’d deep a solemn'sound : 

Till the sad Nine, in Greece’s evil hour, 

^ft their Parnassus for the L,atian plains. 

Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant-Power, 

And coward Vice, Uiot revels in her chains. 

• When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 

Th^ sought, oh Albion! next thy sea-encircled coast 
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HI. 

Far from the sun and summer-gale^ 

In thy greeA lap was Nature’s Dai ling laid, 

What time, where lucid Avon stpiy’d, 

To him the mighty Mother did unveil 
Her aweful face: The dauntless Child 
Stretch’d forth his little arms, and smil’d. 

A “This pencil take (she said), whose colours clear 
I Richly paint the vernal year; 

I Thine too these golden keys, immortal Boy! 

I This can unlock the gates of Joy; 

I Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 

I Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic Tears.” 

IH. 

Nor second He, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of Extasy, 

The secrets of th’ Abyss to spy. 

He pass’d the flaming bounds of Place and Time : 

The living Throne, the sapphire blaze, 

Where Angels titmble, while they gaze, 

He saw ; but, blasted with excess of light. 

Clos’d liis eyes in endless night. 

Behold, where Dryden’s I^s presumptuous car 
Wide o’er the fields of Glory bear 
Two Coursers of ethereal race. 

With necks in thunder cloAh’d, and long-resounding pace. 

HI. 3- 

Hark, his hands the lyre explore! 

Bright-ey’d Fancy, hovenng o’er, 

Scatters from her pictur'd urn 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 

But ah! ’tis heard no more— 

Oh! Lyre divine, what daring Spirit 
Wakes thee now? Tho* he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 

That the Theban Eagle bear, 

Sailing with supreme dominion 
. Thro’ the azure deep of air: 

Vbt oft before bis infant eyes would run 
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Such forms as glitter in the Muse’s ray, 

With orient hues, unborrow’dT of the sun : 

Yet shaU*he mount, and keep his distant way 
fieyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 

Beneath the Good how far !—but fiir aljove the Great. 


THE BARD. 


I. 1. 

** Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! 

('oiifusion on thy banners wait; 

Tho’ fann’d by Conquest’s crimson wing, 

'I'hey mock the air With idle stale. 

Helm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail. 

Nor e’en thy virtues. Tyrant, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears. 

From Cambria’s curse, from Cambria’s tears!” 

Such were the sounds that o'er the crested pride 
Of the first Edward scatter’d wild dismay, ^ 

As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side 
He wound with toilsome march his long irray. 

Stout Glti'bter stood aghast in sj>eechless trance: 

“To arms!” cried Mortimer, and couch’d his quiv’ring 


I. 2. 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway's foaming flood. 

Rob’d in the sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the Poet stood 

(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 

Stream’d, like a meteor, to the troubled air). 

And with a Master’s hand and Prophet’s fire 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre, 

“ Hark, how each giant-oak, and desert cave. 
Sighs to the torrent’s aweful voice beneath! 

O’er thee, oh King! their hundred arms they wave. 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmars breathe; 
Vocal no more, since Cambria’s fatal day, 

To high-bom Hoel’s harp, or soft Ideweilyn’s lay. 
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I- 3. 


**Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue. 

That hushed the stonny main ;« 30 

Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed: 

Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud*top*d head. 

On dreary Arvon’s shore they lie, 35 

Smear’d with gore, and ghastly pale: 

Far, far aloof th’ affrighted ravens sail; 

The famish’d eagle screams, and passes by. 

Dear lost companions of my tuneful art. 

Dear, as the light that visits these sad c^es, 40 

Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 

Ye died amidst your dying country’s cries— 

No more I weep. They do not sleep. 

On yonder cliffs, a griesly band, 

I see them sit ; they linger yet, 45 

Avengers of their native land : 

With me in dreadful harmony they join. 

And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line. 


If. I. 

“Weave the warp and weave the woof, 

The winding-sheet of Edward’s race : 

Give ample room, and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 

Mark the year, and mark the night, 

When Severn shall re-echo with affright 

The shrieks of death thro’ Berkley’s roofs that ring, 55 

Shrieks of an agonizing king ! 

She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs 
That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 

From thee be bom, who o’er thy country hangs 
The scourge of heaven. What terrors round him wait! 60 

Amazement in his van, with Flight combined. 

And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind. ' 
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II. 2. 

“ Mighty Victor, mighty Lord I 
Low on his funeral couch he lies I 
No pitying heart, no qre, afford^ 

A tear to grace his obsequies. 

Is the sable warriour fled? 

Thy son is gone. He rests among the deadT. 

The swarm that in thy noontide were bom? 

Gone to salute the rising mom. 

Fair laughs the Mom, and soft the Zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gUded vessel goes; 

Youth on the prow,•and Pleasure at the helm; 
Regardless of the sweeping Whirlwind’s sway, 

That, hush’d in grim repose, expects his evening-prey. 


n. 3* 


“ Fill high the sparkling bowl, 

The rich repast prepare^ 

Reft of« crown, he yet may share the feast: 

CloM by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 

Heard ye the din of battle bray, 

I^nce to lance, and horse to horse? 

Imng years of havock urge their destin’d course. 
And thro' the kindred squadrons mow their way. 

Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame. 

With* many a foul and midnight murther fed. 

Revere bis Consort's faith, his Father’s fame, 

And spare the meek Usurper’s holy head! 

Abov^ below, the rose of snow, 

Twin’d with her blushing fee, we spread; 

The bristled Boar in infant*gote 
Wallows beneath the thorny duulei 
Now, brothers, bending o’er th’ accursed loopi, 
StMnp our venge^nc^ d«e^ add bis 4pQm» 
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IIL I* 

** Edward, lo! to sudden fate 
{Weave we the woof. The threqji is spun.) 

Half of thy heart we consecrate. 

(The web is wove. The work is done.) too 

Stay, oh stay! nor thus forlorn 

Leave me unbless’d, unpitied, here to mouni: 

In yon bright track, *that fires the western skies, 

They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 

But oh! what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s height lo<> 

Descending slow their glitt’ring skirts unroll? 

Visions of glory, spare my aching sight! 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul t 
No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail.? 

All hail, ye genuine kings, Britannia’s issue, hail! 110 

’ III. 2 . 

Gilt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their stagry fronts they rear; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty, appear. 

In the midst a form divine 1 ' 11^ 

Her eye procfaims her of the Briton-line; 

Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face. 

Attemper’d sweet to virgin-grace. 

What strings syraphonious tremble in the air, 

What strains of vocal transport round her play, 126 

Hear from the grave, great Taliessin, hear; 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 

Bright Rapture calls, and soaring, as ^e sings. 

Waves in the eye of Heav’n her many-colour’d wings. 

■* 

HI. 3* 

**The verse adorn again 12^ 

Fierce War and faithfiil LovC' 

And Truth severe—by fairy Fiction drest. 

In buskin’d measures move 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain 

With Horrori tyrant of the throbbing breast* 13Q 
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A voice, as of the Cherub-Choir, 

Gales from blooming Eden b^r; 

And (Ustanf warblings lessen on my ear, 

That lost in long futurity expire. 

Fond intpious man, think’st thou yon sanguine cloud. 
Rais’d by thy breath, has quench’d the orb of day? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 

Enough for me: with joy I see 
I'hc different doom our fates assign: 

Be thine Despair, and scept’red Care; 

To liiuinph and to die arc mine.” 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height 
Deep in the roaring ti<lc he plung’d to endless night. 
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THE TRAVELLER; 

OR, A PROSPECT OF SOCIETY.. 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 

Or by the lazy Scheld or wandering Po; 

Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door; 

Or where Campania's plain forsaken lyes, 5 

A weary waste exp^ding to the skies; 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee; 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 10 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend. 

And round his dwelling guardian saints attend: 

Blest be that spot where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their cVnlng fire: 

Blest that abode where want and pain repair, 15 

And every stranger finds a ready chair: 

Blest be those feasts, with simple plenty crown’d, 

Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale; *0 

Ox press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destin’d such delights to share. 

My prime of life in wand’ring spent and care; 

Impell'd, with steps unceasing, to pursue ^5 

Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view; 
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That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 

Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies; 

My fortune lends to traverse realms alone, 

And find no spot of all the world my own. 3 ® 

Even now, where Alpine soifitudes ascend, 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend; 

Anti placM on high above the stonn*s career, 
lx)ok downward where an htindred realms appear; 

Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, , 35 

The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 

Wlien thus Creation’s charms around combine, 

Amidst the store should thankless pride repine? 

Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 

'I’hat good which makc't each humbler bosom vain? 40 

liCt schooUtaught pride dissemble all it can, 

'riit'sc little things are great to little man ; 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Ye glitt’ring towns, witlj wealth and splendour crown’d; 45 

Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round; 

Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale; 

Ye bending swains, that dress the flow’ry val*; 

For me your tributary stores combine: , 

Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine. 50 

As some lone miser, visiting his store. 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er; 

Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wmnting still: 

Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 55 

Pleas’d with each good that Heaven to man supplies: 

Yet oft a sigh prevail^ and sorrows fall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small; 

And oft I wish amidst the scene to find 

Some spot to real happiness consign’d, 60 

Where my worn sotd, each wand’ring hope at rest, 

May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 

The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 65 

Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own; 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long nights of revelry and ease: 

T4e naked oegroe, pantii^ At the line, 
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Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 

Basks in the glare, or stems the tepW wave. 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Sudi is Uie patriot’s boast where’er we roam; 

His first, best country ever is at hginc. 

And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare. 

And estimate the blessings which they share, 

Tho’ patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind; 

As different good, by Art or Nature given, 

To different nations makes their bles&fligs even. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss at Labour’s earnest call: 

With food as well the peasant is supply’d 
On Idra’s cliffs as Amo’s shelvy side; 

And though the rocky crested summits froflrn, 

These rocks by custom turn to beds of dpwn. 

From Art more various are the blessings sent; 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 

Yet these each other’s power so strong^ontest. 
That either seems destructive of the rest. 

Where wealth an(i freedom reign, contentment fails 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 
Hence every state, to one lov’d blessing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 

Each to the favourite happiness attends, 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends; 

’Till carried to excess in eagh domain, 

This fav’rite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 

And trace them through the prospect as*it lies: 
Here for a while my proper cares resign’d, 

Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind; 

Like yon neglected shrub at random cast. 

That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast 
Far to the right, where Apennine ascends, 

Bright as the summer, Italy extends; 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s side, 
Woo^ over woods in gay theatric pride; 

While ofit some temple’s mould’ring tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 

Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the breast, 

The sons of Italy were surely blest 
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Whatever fruits in rlifferent climes were found) 

That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground; 

Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 

Wh«>se bright succession decks the varied year; 

Whatever sweets salute the nortlxern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die; 

These, here disporting, own the kindred soil. 

Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil; I20 

While sea-bom gales their gelid wings expand 
'Fo winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 

lint small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 

And sensual bliss is all ibc nation knows. 

fn tlori<l beauty groves and fioUls apj)ear; 125 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 

Contrasted faults through all bis manners reign : 

Though poor, luxiiriou*s; though submissive, vain; 

Though grave, yet triflii^g; zealous, yet untrue; 

And ev’n in penance planning sins anew. *3® 

All evils here contaminate the mind 
That opulence rleparted leaves behind ; 

For wealth was theirs, not far remov’d the date 
When commerce proudly nourish’d through the,state; 

At her command the p.i1ace learnt to rise, 

Again the long-fallen column sought the skies, 

'riic canvas gltJwVl, beyond e’en naliive wrarm, 

I’ho pregnant quarry teem’d with human form; 

Till, more uitsteady Ihsin the southern gale. 

Commerce on other shores display’d Jier sail j 
While nought remain’d of all that riches gave. 

But towns unmanM, and lords without a slave: 

And late the nation found with fruitless skill 
Its former strength wras but plethoric ill. 

Yet still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride; 

From these the feeble hc.art and long-fall’n mind 
All easy compensation seem to find. 

Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array’d, 

Tlie paste-lmard triumph and the cavalcade, 

Frocessions form’d for piety and love, 

A mistress or a .saint in every grove. 

By s^iorts like these are all their cares b^;uil’dj 
The sports of children satisfy the child. 

Each nobler aim, represt by long controul, 
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Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul; 

While low delights, succeeding fast*behind, 

In happier meanness occupy the mind: • 

As in those domes where Caesars once bore sway, 

Defac’d by time and tottering in decuy. 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 

The shelter-seeking peasant bpilds his shed; 

And, wond’ring man could want the larger pile, 

Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them, turn we to survey, 

Where rougher climes a nobler race display ; 

Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread, 

And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 

No pro< 1 uct here the barren hills afford, 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword ; 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array* 

But winter ling’ring chills the lap of May : 

No Zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet, still, even here content can spread a charm, 

Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 

Though poor the^peasant’s hut, his feasts tho’ small, 

He sees his little lot the lot of all; 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; * 8o 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal 
To make him loath his vegetable meal; 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 

Each wish contracting fits him to the soil. 

Chearful at morn he wakes from short repose, 1^5 

Breathes the keen air, and carrols as he goes; 

With patient angle trolls the finny deep; 

Or drives his venturous plow-share to the steep; 

Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way. 

And drags the struggling savage into day. > 9 ^ 

At night returning, every labour sped, 

He sits him down the monarch of a shed; 

Smiles by his chearful fire, and round surveys 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze; 

While his lov’d partner, boastful of her hoard, 195 

Displa3rs her cleanly platter on the board: 

And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 
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Thus every good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion cm his heart; 

And e'en those ills that round his mansion rise 
Knhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 

Dear is that shed to which his^soul conforms, 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 

Clings close and closer to the mother's breast, 

So the loud torrent and the whirlwind's roar 
jj^ut I>ind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assign’d; 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confin'd. 

Yet let them only share the praises due: 

If few their wants, their pleasures are but fewj 
For every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pteasure when redrest; 

Whence from such lands each pleasing science dies 
That fifSt excites desire, and then supplies; 

Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy. 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy; 

Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame, 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 
Their level life is but a smoukVring fire. 

Unquench'd by want, unfann’d by strong dcSire; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year, 

Tn wild excess the v\ilgar breast takes fire. 

Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow: 

Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low; 

For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unaller’d, unimprov’d, the manners run. 

And love's and friendship’s finely-pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart 
Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain’s breast 
May sit, like falcons, cow’ring on the nest; 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 
Thro’ life’s more cultcr’d walks, and charm the way, 
These, far dispers’d, on timorous pinions 
To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler'’mannem reign, 

I turn; and Fraircc displays her bright domain. 

Cay, sprightly land of mirth and social eas^ 
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Pleas’d with thyself, whom all the avorld can please 
How often have I led thy sportive choir. 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring I^ire? 
Where shading elms along the margin grew. 

And freshen’d from the wave the S^ephyr flew; 

And haply, though my harsh touch, faltering still, 
But mocked all tune, and marr’d the dancer’s skill, 
Yet would the village praise my wonderous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon<tidc hour. 

Alike all agesui Dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthhil maze, 

And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gcslic lore, 

Has frisk’d beneath the burthen of threescore. 

.So blest a life these thoughtless realms display; 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away; • 

Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 

For honour forms the social temper here. 

Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 

Or even imaginary worth obtains, 

Here passes current : paid from hand to hand, 

It shifts in ifplend^fl traffic round the land ; 

From courts to camps, to cottages, it strays, 

And all are taught ait avarice of praise. 

They please, are pleas’d; they give to get esteem; 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies. 

It gives their follies also rooip to rise; 

For praise too dearly lov’d, or warmly sought. 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought, 

And the weak soul, within itself unblest. 

Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 

Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art. 

Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart; 

Here vanity assumes her pert grimace. 

And trims her robes of frize with copper lace; 

Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 

To bohst one splendid banquet once a year; 

The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws, 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. , 

To men of other minds my fancy 'flies, 
Embosom’d in the deep whpre Holland lies. 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 

’Where, the broad ocean leans against the land, 
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And, sedulous to stop the c(Mning tide, 

Lift the tall rampirc’s artificial pride. 

Onward methinks, and diligently slow, 

The firm connected bulwark sterns to grow; 

Spreads its long arms amidst the watry roar, 

.Sc<joi>s out an em^iire, and usurps^thc shore. 

While the pent ocean, rising o’er the pile. 

Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile: 

1 'he slow canal, the yellow blossom’d vale, 

The willow tufted baiik, the gliding sail. 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain,— 

A new creation rescu’d from his reign. 

Thus while around tlic wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil. 

Industrious habits in ^acli bosom reign, 

And industry begets a^love of gain. 

Hence all the gOoil from opulence that sjirings, 

With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 

Are here display’d. 'I'heir nmch-lov’d wealth imparts 
Convenience, ];lenty, elegance, and arts: 

Kut view them closer, craft and fraud appear^ 

K’en innirty itself is barter’d here. 

At gold’s superior charms all freeilom flie^; 

The needy sell it, and the rich man buys; 

A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 

And calmly bent, to servitude confirm, 

Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

Heavens! how unlike their Belgic sires of old 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 

War in each breast, and freedom on each brow : 

How much unlike the sons of Britain now! 

Fir’d at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride. 

And brighter streams than fam’d Hydasspis glide. 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray; 

There gentle music melts on every spray; 

Creation’s mildest .charms are there combin’d^ 
Extremes are only in the master’s mind ! 

Stern o’er each bosom Reason holds her state, 

With daring aims irregularly great; 

Pride in their port, defiance in tlieir eye. 
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I see the lords of human kind pass fjy; 
intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfashion’d, fresh from Nature’s liand, 
Fierce in their native hardiness of sevil. 

True to imagin’d right, above controul, 

While even the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself a^i man. 

Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings picturM here ; 
Thine are those chiimis that dazzle iuid endeai: 

Too blest indeed, were such without alloy: 

But foster’d even by Freedom ills annoy : 

That independence Britons prize too high 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie; 
The self-dependent lord lings stand alone, 

All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown. 
Here, by the bonds of nature feebly held, • 

Minds combat minds, repelling and rcpell’d; 
Ferments arise, imprison’d factioits roar, 

Keprest ambition struggles rouud her shore, 

Till, over-wrought, the general system feels 
Its motions stop, or«phrenzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. ^As nature’s ties decay, 

As duty, love, and honour fail to sway. 

Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 

Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 

Hence all obedience bows to these alone. 

And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown; 

Till time may come, when) stript of all her charms. 
The land of scholars and the nurse of arms, 

Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame. 
Where kings have toil’d and poets wrote for fame, 
One sink of level avarice shall lie, 

And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonoui'd die. 

Yet think not, thus when Freedom's ills I state, 

1 mean to flatter kings, or court the great: 

Ye powers of truth that bid my soul aspire. 

Far from my bosom drive the low desire. 

And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble’s .rage and tyrant’s angry steel; 

Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt or favour's fostering sun, 

Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure I 
1 only would repress them to secure: 
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For just experience tells, in •every soil, 

That those who think must govern those that toil: 

And all that Free«lom’s highest aims can reach 
Is but to lay proportion’d loads on each. 

llcnce, should one order disproportioned grow, 375 

Its double weight must ruin all bsplow. 

O then how blind to all that truth requires, 

Who think it freedom when a part aspires • 

Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms. 

Except when fast approaching danger warms; 3^0 

But when contending chiefs blockade the throne. 

Contracting regal power to stretch their own. 

When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when theni-solves are free, 

Each wanton judge fiew penal statutes draw', 3^5 

Laws grind the poor, .and rich men rule the law, 

The wealth of climes where savage nations roam 
l^llag’d from slaves to purchase slaves at home. 

Fear, pity, justice, indignation start. 

Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart r 39 *^ 

’Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, . 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with me that balefiil hour 
When first ambition struck at regal power; 

And thus polluting honour in its source, * 395 

Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 

Have we not seen, round Britain’^ peopled shore, 

Her useful sons exchanged for useless ^re, 

Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 

lake flaring tapers brightening as they waste? 400 

Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Lead stern depopulation in her train. 

And over fields where scattered hamlets rose 
In barren solitary pomp repose? 

Have we not seen at pleasure’s lordly call - V 405 

The smiling long'frequented village fall? 

Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay’d, 

Themrodest matron, and the blushing maid. 

Forc’d from their homes, a melancholy train, 

To traverse climes b^ond the western ; 410 

Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 

And Niagara stuns with thund’ring sound? 

Even now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

Sweet AuBtJRN ! loveliest village of the plain; 

Where health and plenty cheated the labouring swainj 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed: 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when eveiy sport could please, 
How often have I loitered o*er thy green. 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene! 

How often have I paused on every charm. 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm. 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 


Through tangled forests and through dangerous ways, 
Where beasts with man divided emiure claim. 

And the brown Indian marks with murderous aim; 
There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 

And all around distressful yells arise. 

The pensive exile, bending witli his woe. 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go. 

Casts a long look where Eiigiknd’s glories shine, 

And bids his bosom sympathize with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centers in the mind : 

Why have I stray'd from pleasure and repose, 

To seek a good each government bestows? 

In every government, though terrors reign, 

Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain, 
vHow small, of all tliat human hearts enduiie, 

That part which laws or'kings c.'in cause or cure; 
Still to ourselves in every place consign’fl, 

Our own felicity we make or find: 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted ax, the agonizing wheel, 

I.uke’s iron crowd, and Damien’s bed of steel. 

To men remote firoirf power but rarely known, 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience all our own. 
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V The decent church that lopt the neighbouring hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with setts beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made! 

How often have I blest the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its lyrn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

I.ed up their sports beneath the spreading tree. 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tireil, 

Surceeding s)>nrts the mirthful band inspired; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 
Ity holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain mistrustles^ of his smutted face. 

While secret laughter tillered lounrl the place; 

The bashful virgin’s side-long looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove. 
These were thy charms, sweet vill.age! sports like these. 
With sweet succession, taught even toil to please: 
These round thy bowem their chearful influence shed: 
These were thy charms—but all tlicse charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn. 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen. 

And desolation saddens all thy green: 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

Hut, choaked with sedges, works its weedy way; 

Along lliy glades, a solitary guest. 

The hollow sounding bittern gitards its nest; 

Amidst thy desert w'alks the lapwing flics. 

And tires their ecchoes with unvaried cries; 

Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall; 

And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 

-Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 

Prmces and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has • 
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But a bold }>easantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never bon supplied. 

A time there was, ere England’s griefs began. 

When every rood of ground maintained its man; 

For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 

Just gave what life required, but ^ave no mote; 

Ills best companions, innocence and health; 

And his best riches, ignoraned of wealth. 

But times are altered; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain; 

Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose. 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose. 

And every want to opulence allied. 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

These gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 

. Those calm desires that a.sked but little r^om. 

Those healthful sports that graced the ])eacchd scenes 
Lived in each look, and brightened all the green; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour. 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s power. 

Here, as I take ihy solitary rounds. 

Amidst thy tangling «walks and ruined grounds. 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the havvthom grew, 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 

In all my griefs—and Gon has given my share— 

I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down; 

To husband out life’s taper at the close, 

And keep the flame from wasting by rcix>se : 

I still hsid hopes, for pride attends us stiB, 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening groupe to draw. 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 

And, as an hare whom hounds and horns pursue 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return—and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
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Retreats from care, that never must be mine, 

How happy he who crowns shades like these 
A youth of labour with an age of ease; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations tiy, 

And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 

For him no wretches, bom to work and weep, 

Explore the mine, pr tempt the dangerous deep; 

No surly porter stands in guilty state. 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 

Rut on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending Virtue's frienil; 

Rends to the grave with iinperceivcd decay, 

While resignation gently slopes the way; 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 

IIis heaven commences ere the world be past! 

Sweet was the sound# when oft at evening’s close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 

There, as I past with careless steps and slow. 

The mingling notes came softenetl from below; 

The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young. 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool. 

The playful children just let loose from school, * 

'n»e watch-dog’s voice that bayed the whisp<!i-ing wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind— 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade. 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail. 

No chearful murmurs fluctuate in the*gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown foot-way tread. 

For alt the bloomy flush of life is fled. 

All but yon widowed, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring 
She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread 
To strip the brook witH*^ mantling cresses spread*, 

To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom; 

She only left of all the harmless train, 
sad historian of the |iensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild: 

Tw® P^^ce disclose, 

The Tillage preacher’s modest mansion rose. 
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A roan he was to all the country dear. 

And passing rich with forty pounds « year; 

Remote from towns he ran his gorily race, 

Nor e’er had changed, norllrished lo change his place; 
Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagninl train; 

He chid their wanderings but relieved their pain: 

The long remembered beggar was In's guest. 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 

The. ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away,» 

Wept o’er his wounds or tales of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch and shewed how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the goo<l roan learned to glou'. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity Ixigan. 

Thus to relieve Ihe wretched was his pride, 

And e’en his failings Heaned to Virtue’s side; 

But in his duty prompt at every call. 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all; 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offering to the skies* 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismayed. 

The reverend champion stood. At hi.s control ' 
Despair and angui.sh fled the struggling soul; 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch*to raise, 

And bis last faultering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place; 

Truth from bis lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools, who came to scoflf, remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man. 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran; 

Even diildren followed with endearing wile. 
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And plucked his gown to share the good man’s smile. 
His ready smile a parent’s vwrmth exprest; 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest; 

To them his heart, his love, his griell were given, 

Hill all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway ^leaves the storm, 
'I’ho’ round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine .settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way. 

With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay. 

There, in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule. 

The village master taught his little school. 

A man severe be was, and stern to view; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew: 

Well bad the boding ttcmblers learned to trace 
The clay’s disasters in his morning face; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught. 

The love he lx>re to learning was in fault; 

The village all declared how much he kne^: 

’I'was certain he could write, and cypher too; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 

And even the .story ran that he could gauge: 

In arguing, too, the parson owned lys skill. 

For, even Iho* vanquished, he could argue still; 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew. 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed ia forgot. 

Nc.ar yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high. 

Where once the sign-post cauglit the passing eye, 

Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired. 
Where grey-l)eanl mirth and smiling toil retired. 

Where village statesmen talked with looks profound. 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place. 
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The white-washed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
'Fhe varnished clock that clicketi Iwhind the door; 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest df drawers by day; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose; 
The hearth, except when winter chill’d the day, 
With aspen Ixiughs and flowers and fennel gay; 
While broken tca-cups, wisely kept for shew, 
Rangctl o’er the chimney, glistened in a row. 

Vain transitory splendours J could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart. 
Thither no ihore the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; • 

No more the farmer’s news, the barber's tale, 

No more the wood-man's ballad shall prevail ; 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 

Nor the coy mait?, half willing to be prest, 

Shall kiss the cup i<f pass it to the rest. 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train ; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art; 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play. 

The soul adopts, and owns their first bom sway, 
.Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 

‘Unenvied, unmolested, uiiconflned. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 

With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed— 

In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain. 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain; 

And, e’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 

The heart distrusting asks if this be joy. 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesman who survey 
The rich man’s joys encrease, the poor’s decay, 

Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and an happy land. 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted 01c, 
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And shouting Folly hails them from her shore; 270 

Hoards e’en beyond the miserk wish abound, 

And rich men flock from all the world around. 

Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products ^still the same. 

Not so the I0S.S. The man of wealth and pride 275 

Takes up a space that many pot»r si^plied; 

Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds: 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 

Has robbed the neighbouring fields of half their growth ; 280 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen. 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green: 

Ai'ound the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies; 

While thus the land admucd for pleasure all 285 

In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 

As some fair female unadorned and plain, 

.Secure to plea.se while youth confirms her reign. 

Slights every borrowed charm that dress supplies, 

Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes; 290 

But when those charms arc pa^il, for charms arc frail. 

When time ailvances, and when lovers fail. 

She then shines forth, sollicitous to bless, ^ 

In alt the glaring impotence of dress. 

Thus fares the land by luxury betrayed: 295 

In nature’s simplest charms at fisst arrayed, 

But verging to decline, its splendours^ rise; 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprize: 

While, scourged by famine from the smiling land, 

The ntoumful peasant leads his humble band, 500 

And while he sinks, without one arm to save. 

The country blooms—a garden and a grave. 

Where then, ah! where, shall poverty reside. 

To scape the pressure of contiguous pride? 

If to some common’s fenceless limits strayed 305 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 

Those fenceless fields the sons of wealtli divide. 

And even the bore-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped—what waits him there? 

To see profusion that he must not share; 310 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind; 
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To SM those joys the sons of pleasure know 
Extorted from his fellow-creature’s woe. 

Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 

There the pale artist plies the sickly trade; 

Here while the proud their long-drawn pomps display. 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 

The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign 
Here, richly deckt, admits the gorgeous train ; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy! 

Stue these denote one universal joy 1 

Are these thy serious thoughts ?—Ah, turn thine eyes 

Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty bles^^ 

Has wept at tales of innocence distrest; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn; 

Now lost to all; her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head. 

And, pinch’d with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 
With heavy hcaft deplores that luckless hour. 

When idly first, ambitious of the town. 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn,—thine, the loveliest train, 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain? 

Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 

At proud men’s doors the^ ask a little bread I 
Ah, no! To distant climes, a dreary scene, 

Where half the convex world intrudes between, 

Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go, 

Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 

Far different there from all that charm’d before. 

The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 

Those blazing suns that dart a downwJird ray, 

And fiercely shed intolerable day; 

Those matted woods, where birds foiget to sing, 

But silent bats in drowsy clysters cling; 

Those poisonous fields with rank Juxuriance crowned, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around; 

Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengefiii snake; 

Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, ‘ 
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And savage men more murderous still than they; 

While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 

Mingling the ravaged landschape with the skies. 

Far different these from every former scene, 

I'he cording brook, the grassy '^sted green, 3^ 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove. 

That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 

(joo<i 1 leaven! what sorrows gloom’d that parting day, 

That called thorn from their native walks away; 

When the poor exiles, every irleasure past, 365 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly looked their last, 

And took a long farewel, and wished in vain 
For seats like these beyond the w'estem main. 

And shuddering still to face the distant deep. 

Returned and wept, an^ still returned to weep. 370 

'I'he good old sire the first prepared to go 
To new found worlds, and wept for others’ woe; 

Hut for himself, in conscious virtue brave. 

He only wished for worlds beyond the grave. 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 375 

The fond companion of liis helpless years, 

.Silent went next, neglectful of her charms. 

And left a lover’s for a father’s arms. 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes. 

And lilest the cot where every pleasure rose, 380 

Aiul kist her tliuughtless babes with many a tear, 

And claspt them close, in sorrow doubly dear. 

Whilst her fond husband strove to leud relief 
In alt the silent manliness of grief. 

O luxury ! thou curst by Heaven’s decree, 

How ill exclumged are things like these for thee! 

How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasure only to destroy! 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown. 

Boast of a florid vigour not their own. 39 ® 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 

,A bloated mass of mnk unwieldy woe; 

lill sapped their strength, and every part unsound, 

liown, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 

Even now the devastation is bqgun, 39 S 

And half the business of destruction done ; 

Even now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 

1 see the rural virtues leave the land. 
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Down where yon anchoiing vessel ^reads the sail 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale» 

Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable cane, 

And kind connubial tenderness, are there; 

And piety with wishes placecb above, 

And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 

Still first to fly where sensual joys invade ; 

Unfit in these degenerate limes of shame 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 

My shame in crowds, my solitary pride; 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe. 

That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me so 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts extel, 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well! 
Farewell, and O ! where’er thy voice be tried. 

On Tomo’s clifls, or Painbamarca’s side. 

Whether where equinoctial fervours glow. 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow. 

Still let thy voice, paevailing over lime. 

Redress the rigours of the inclement clime; 

Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain; 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him, that states of native strength possest, 
Tho’ very poor, may still bfi very blest; 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the lalxjured mole away; 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 
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THE COTTER'S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

My lovVl, my honor’d^ much respected friend I 
No mercenary bard his homage pays; 

With honest pride 1 scorn each selfish end. 

My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and praise: 

To you I sing in simple Scottish lays 5 

The lowly train in life’s sequester’d scene; 

The native feelings strong, the guileless ways; 

What Aiken in a cottage would have been ; • 

Ahl tho’ his worth unknown, far happier there, I ween. 

November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh; 

The short’ning winter-day is near a close; 

The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh; 

The black’ning trains o’ craws to their repose; 

The toil-worn Cotter frae lus labour goes, 

« This night his weekly moil is at an end. 

Collects his spades, his ^mattocks, and his hoes. 

Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend. 

And weary, o’er the moor, his course does hameward bendi 

At Imgth his lonely cot appears m view, 

Bmieath the shelter of an aged tree j *0 

Th* expectant wee-things, toddlin, stacher through 
To meet their Dad, wi’ flichterin noise an’ glee. 

His wee bit ingle, blinkin bonilie, 

His clean hearth-stone, his thriftie wifie’s smile, 

Tlifc lisping infant prattling on his kfiae, utg 

Does a’ his weary corking cares b^^lle. 

An* makes him quite forget his labor an' his toil. 
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Belyve the elder bair»!> come drapping in. 

At service out amang the farmers romi'; 

Some ca’ the plough, some herd, some tentic riii 30 

A cannie errand to a neebor town : 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman-grown. 

In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 

Comes bame, perhaps, to shunv a braw new gown. 

Or deposite her sair-won penny-fee, 35 

To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

Wi’ joy unfeign'd brothers and sisters meet, 

An’ each for other’s weelfare kindly speirs: 

Tlie social hours, >swift-wing’d, unnotic’d fleet; 

Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears; 40 

The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 

Anticipation forward points the view. * 

The mother wi’ her needle an' her sheer| 

Gars auld claes look am.aist as wcel’s the new; 

The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 45 

Their master’s an* their mistress’s command 
The younkers a’ arc warned to obey; 

An’ mind their 1 at)ours wi’ an eydent hand, 

An’ ne’er, tho’ out*o’ sight, to jauk or play; 

An’ Oh! be sure to fear the Lord alway, ' 5 ® 

‘ An’ mind your duty, <luely, mom an’ night! 

I.esl in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 

Implore His counsel and assisting might: 

They never sought in vain tliat sought the Lord aright!' 

But hark ! a rap comes gently to.the door; 55 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 

Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor 
To do some erran<ls, and convoy her hamc. 

The wily mother sees the conscious flame 

Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek; 60 

With heart-struck, anxious care, inquires his name, 

While Jenny hafllins is afraid to speak; 

Weel pleas’d the mother hears, it’s nae wild, worthless rake. 

* 

Wi’ kindly welcome Jenny brings him ben; 

A strappan youth; he takes^ the mother’s ; 

Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill ta’en; 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 
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'I'he youngster’s artless heart o'erflows wi’ joy, 

But, blate and laithfu’, scare* can weel behave; 

The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy , 70 

What makes the yoiUh sae bashfu’ an’ sae grave; 

* Weel-pleas'U to think her bairn’s, respected like the lave. 

O happy love! where love like this is found! 

O henrt-fclt raptures! bliss beyond compare ! 

I’ve paced much this weary, mortal round, 75 

And sage experience bids me this declare— 

‘ If Heaven a draught of heav’nly pleasure spare, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

'Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair ^ 

In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale 80 

Beneath tlie milk-white thorn that scents the ev’ning gale.’ 

Is there, in human form, Jliat bears a heart— 

A wretch t a villain ! lost to love and truth ! 

That can with studied, sly, ensnaring art 

Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth? 85 

Curse on his perjur’d arts I dissembling smooth! 

Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exil’d? « 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, , 

Points to the parents fondling o’er their child? 

Then paints the ruin'd maid, and their distraction wild I 90 

But now the supper crowns their simple board, 

The heatsome parritch, chief o’ Scofia’s food: 

The soupe their only Uawkic does alford. 

That ’yont the h^len snugly chows her cood; 

Tlie dame brings forth in complimental mood, 95 

To grace tlxe lad, her weel-hain’d kebbuck, fell, 

An’ aft he’s prest, an^ aft he ca’s it guidj 
The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell, 
llow ’twas a towmond auld, sin’ lint was i' the bell. 

The cheerfa’ supper done, wi’ serious face 100 

They round the ingle form a circle wide; 

The sire turns o’er wi* patriarchal grace 
The big ha’-Btble, ance his Other’s pride: 

Hia bonnet rev’rently is laid aside^ 

His lyart hafTcts wearing thin an’ bare; 
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Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion with judicidhs care; 

And ‘Let u&. worship God!’ he says, with solemn air. 

They chant their artless notes in pimple guise; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim ; I to 

Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbljng measures rise, 

Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name; 

Or noble Elgin beets the heav’nword flame, 

The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 

Compar’d with these, Italian trills are tame; li^ 

The tickl’d ears no heort^felt raptures raise; 

Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 

The priest-like father reads the sacred page. 

How Abram was the friend of God on^igh; 

Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage ^ I20 

With Amalek’s ungracious progeny; 

Or how the royal Bard did groaning lie 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ; 

Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic Are; 125 

Or other holy Seers that tune the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme; 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 

How He, who bore in heaven the second name. 

Had not on earth whereem to lay his Head; 130 

How His first followers and servants sped; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land; 

How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand; 

And beard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced by Heaven’s command. 

Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s Etenial King 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 

Hope ‘springs exulting on triumphant wing,’ 

That Aus they all shall meet in future days: 

There ever bask in uncreated ray^^ 140 

No m'bre to sigh, or'shed the «!ntter tear. 

Together hymning their Creator’s praise. 

In such society, yet still more dear; 

While drcling Itme moves round in an eternal sph^e. 
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Compar’d with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 

In all the pomp of nxclhod, *and of art, 

"When men di>tplay to congregations wule 
iJevotion’j* ev’ry grace, except the hcail! 

« Thu I’uw’r, incens’d, the pageant wdll desert, 

'I’hc pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 

But haply, in some cottage far apart^ 

May hear, well pleas’d, the language of the soul. 
And in his Book of Life the inmates poor enroll. 

Then homeward all take oif their sev’ral way; 

'I'lic youngling colti^ers retire to rest; 

The parent-pair their secret homage i>ay, 

And proffer up to Heav’u the wanu request. 

That He, who stills the raven's clam’rous nest, 

And decks the lily fair in llow’ry pride. 

Would, in the way His yisdom sees the best. 

For them and for their little ones provide; 

But chiedy in their hearts with grace divine preside. 

From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d abroa^; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

* An honest man’s the noblest work of God:’ 

And curies, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 

'I’he cottage leaves the palace far behind; 

\V hat is a lordling's pomp ? a cumbrous load, 
Hisguising oft the wretch of human, kind, 

Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refin’d I 
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O Scotia I my dear, my native soil! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent! 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

A health and peace and sweet content ! 

, 1, may Heaven their simple lives prevent 

hrom luxury's contagion weak and vile; 

Thon, howe’er crowms and coronets he rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, ’ 

And stand a wall of fire around their much-lov’d Isle. 

Ik 

^ pour’d the patriotic tide 

That st^m’d thro’ Wallace’s undaunted heart; 
ho dar d to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part. 
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(The patriot's God peculiarly thou art, 

llis friend, inspircr, guardian, and reward!) 

O never, never, Scotia's realm desert, 

But still the patriot and the patriot-bard 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard 


THE TWA DOGS. 

'Twas in that place o’ Scotland’s isle, 

That bears the name o' Auld King Coil, 

Upon a bonie day in June, 

When wearing thro’ the aAcriioou,« 

Twa dogs, thai were na thrang at hatne, 
Forgather’d ance upon a time. 

The first I’ll name, they ca'd him C^aesar, 
Was kcepit for his Honour’s pleasure: 

His hair, hie size, his mouth, his lugs, 

Shew’d he was^nanc o’ Scotland’s d«3gs] 

But whalpit some place far abroad, 

Whare sailors gang to fish for Cod. 

His locked, letter’d, braw brass collar, 
Shew’d him the gentleman and scholar; 

But tho* he was o’ high degree. 

The fient a pride—na pride had he; 

But wad hae spent an liour caressin 
Ev’n wi' a tinkler-gypsey’s messin. 

At kirk or market, mill or smiddve, 

Nae tawted tyke, tho' e’er sae duddic, 

But he wad stan’t,' as glad to sec him. 

An’ stroan’t on stanes and hillocks wi’ him. 

The tither was a ploughman’s collie, 

A rhymini^ ranting, raving billie, 

Wha for his friend an’ comrade had him 
And in his freaks had Luath ca’d him, 

A filer some dc^ in Highland sang, 

• Was made lang sype,—Lord knows how long. 
He was a gash an’ faithfu’ tyke. 

As ever lap a sheugh or dyke. 
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Ilis honest, sonsie, baws’nt face, 

•A,y gat him friends in ilka place } 

His. breast was white, his touzie back 
Wed clad wi' coat o* glossy black; 

His gaweie tail, wi' upwanh curl, 

Hung o’er his hurdles wi’ a swirl. 

Nae doubt but they were faiif b* ither. 

An’ unco pack an* thick thc^ther ; 

Wi* social nose whylcs snuff’d and snowkit: 
Wliylcs mice and moudieworts they howkit; 
Whyles scour’d awa in lang excursion. 

An’ worryd ither in diversion; 

Until wi’ dafHn wcaiy grown, 

Upon a knowe they sat them down. 

And there began a,lang digression 
About the lords o’ the creation, 
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I’ve aften wonder’d, honest JLxiath, 

What sort «’ life poor dogs like you have; 
An’ when the gentry’s life I saw, 

What way poor bodies liv’d ava. 

Our Laird gets in his racked rents, 

His coals, his kain, an* a* his,stents; 

He rises when he likes himscl; 

His flunkies answer at the bell; 

He ca’s his coach; he ca’s his hol^ ; 

He draws a bonie, silken purse 
As tang’s my tail, whare thro* the steeks 
The yelbw letter’d Geotdie keeks. 

Frae mom to e’en, its nought but toiling 
At baking, roasting, fr)’ing, boiling j 
An’ tho* the gentry first are stechin. 

Yet ev’n the ha' folk fill their peclian 
Wi’ sauce ragouts and sidike trashtrie. 

That’s little short o* downright wastne. 

Our Whipper-in, wee blastit wonner. 

Poor worthless elf, it eats a dinner. 

Better than ony tenant man 
Ilis honour has in a* the Ian: 

An’ what poor cot-folk pit their painch in, 

I own it’s past tny comprehension* 
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Trowth, Caesar^ whyles they’re fash't eneugh; 

A cotter howkin in a sheugh, 

Wr dirty stanes biggin a dyke. 

Baring a quarry, and sic] ike, 

Himsel, a wife, he thus-sustains, 

A smytrie o’ wee duddie weans. 

An’ nought but hi$ han’ daig, to keep 
. Them right and tight in (hack an’ rape. 

An’ when they meet wi’ sair disasters, 

Like loss o’ health, or want o’ masters, 80 

Ye maist wad think, a wee touch langer, 

An’ they maun starve o’ cauld and hunger; 

But, how it comes, I never kent yet^ 

They’re maistly wonderfu’ contented; 

An’ buirdly chiels an’ clever hizzies* 85 

Arc bred in sic a way as this is. 
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But then to see how ye’re negleckit. 

How huff’d, an’ cuff’d, an’ disrespeckil 1 
Lord, man, our gentry care os little 
For delvers, ditchers, an' sic cattle. 

They gang as saucy by poor folk. 

As 1 wad by a stinking brock. 

I’ve notic'd, on our Laird’s court'day. 

An’ mony a time my heart’s been wac. 

Poor tenant bodies, scant o’ cash. 

How they maun thole a factor’s snash: 

He’ll stamp an’ threaten, curse an’ swear. 
He’ll apprehend them, poind their gear; 
While they mfun stan’ wi’ aspect humble. 
An’ hear it a’, an’ fear and tremble! 

I see how folk live that hae riches: 

But surdy poor fidk maun be wretches. 

lUATK. 

They’re nae sae wretched’s ane wad thinks 
Tho’ ccmstaatly on pooriith’s brink < 
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They’re sae accustom’d wi’ the sight, 

The view o’t gies them little fright. 

Then chance an’ fortune are sac guided. 
They’re ay in less or mair provided; 

An’ tho’ fatigu'd wi' close employment, 

A blink o’ rest's a sweet enjoyment. 

The dearest comfort o' their Jives, 

Their grushie weans an’ feithfu’ wives; 

The prattling things are just their pride. 

That sweetens a' their fire-side. 

An’ whyles twalpeniiie worth o’ nappy 
(.'an mak the bodies unco happy; 

'I’hey lay aside their private cares. 

To mind the Kirk and State affairs; 

They’ll talk o’ patronage an’ priests 
Wi’ kindling fury Ih their breasts, 

Or tell what new tajeation’s comin, 

An’ ferlie at the folk in Lon’on. 

As bleak-fac’d Hallowmass returns, 

They get the jovial, ranting kirns. 

When rural life, o’ ev’ry station. 

Unite in common recreation; , 

Love blinks, Wit slaps, an’ social Mirth 
Forgets there’s Care upo’ the earth. 

That merry day the year l^ins 
They bar the door on frosty win’s; 

ITtc nappy reeks wi’ mantling ream, 

An’ sheds a heart-inspiring steamij 
The luntin pipe an’ sneeshin mill 
Are handed round wi’ right guid will j 
The cantie auld folks crackin crouse. 

The young anes rantin thro’ the house,— 
My heart has been sae fain to see then^ 
That I for joy hae barket wi' them. 

Still it’s owre true that ye hae said. 

Sic game is now owre aften play’d. 

Tliere’s monie a creditable stock 
O’ decent, honest, fawsont folk 
Are riven out baith root an’ branch. 

Some rascal’s pridefii* greed to quemdi, 
Wha thinks to knit himsel the faster 
In fiivoor wi’ some gentle Master, 
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Wha, ablins, thrang a parliamentin, 

For Britain's guid his saul indeittin— 

Ci^SAR. 

Haith, lad, ye little ken about it; 

For Britain’s guid ! guid faith ! I doubt it. 
Say rather, gaun as Premiers lead him, 
An’ saying aye or w’s they bid him : 

At operas an’ plays parading, 

Mortgaging, gambling, masquerading: 

Or maybe, in a frolic daft, 

To Hague or Calais taks a waft. 

To make a tour an’ tak a whirl, 

To learn bon ton an’ sec the worV, 

There, at Vienna or Versailles, • 
He rives his father's auld entails; 

Or by Madrid he taks the rout, • 

To thrum guitars, an’ lix^ht wi’ nowt; 

Or down Italian vista startles, 

Love-making among groves o’ myrtles: 
Then bouses drumly (Jerman water. 

To mak himsdl look fair and fatter. 

For Britain’s guid»J for her destruction ! 
Wi’ dissipation, feud, an’ faction! 

LUATIf. 

Hech, man ! dear sirs!*is that the gate 
They waste sae mony a braw estate I 
Are we sae foughten an’ harass’d 
For gear to gang that gate at last? 

O would they stay aback frac courts. 

An’ please themsels wi’ countra sports. 

It wad for ev’ry ane be better, 

The Laird, the Tenant, an’ the Cotter I 
For thae frank, rantin, ramblin billies, 
Fient hact o’ them's ill-hearted felloMrs: 
Except for breaking o* their timmo; 

Or speaking lightly o’ their limmer. 

Or shootin o’ a hare or moor-cock, 

The ne*er-a-bit they’re ill to poor folk. 

* But will ye tell me, Master Caesar, 

Sure great folk’s life’s a life o’ pleasure? 
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Nae cauld nor hunger e’er can steer them, ^ 185 

The vera thought o’t need na fear them* 

' Lord, man, were ye but whyles where I am, 

The gentles* ye wad ne’er envy ’em. 

It’s true, they need na starve or sweat. 

Thro* winter’s cauld, or simmer’s heat; I90 

They’ve nae sair wark to craze their banes. 

An’ fill auM age wi’ grips an’ granes; 

But human bodies are sic fools. 

For a’ their colleges and schools, 

That when nae real ills perplex them, 195 

They mak enow thcmsels to vex them; 

An’ ay the less they hae to sturt them 
In like proportion less will hurt them. 

A country fellow at the pleugh. 

His acre’s till’d, he’s nght eneugh ; 200 

A country girl at her wheel. 

Her dizzen’s done, she’s unco weel: 

But Gentlemen, an’ l.adies worst, * 

Wi’ ev’ndown want o* wark are curst. 

I’hey loiter, lounging, lank, an’ lazy; 205 

Tho* deil haet ails them, yet uneasy: 

Their days insipid, dull, an’ tasteless; 

’fheir nights unquiet, lang, an’ restless; 

An* even their sports, their balls an’ races, 

Their galloping thro’ public places, 210 

There’s ac parade, sic pomp an* art, 

The joy can scarcely reach the heart. 

The men cast out in par^>matches. 

Then sowthec a’ - in ’^deep debauches. 

Ae night th^re mad wi’ drink an’ roaring 31 $ 

Ni^ day thdr life, js past enduring. 

iThe I^ies atni?m-atm in clusters, 

As great an’ graeious a* as sisters; 

But hear their ^^i4^t thoughts o’ ither, 

They’re a’ run deila an’ jads thegither. 220 

Whyles o’er the wee bit cup an’ platie 
Thqr sip the scandal potion pretty j 
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Or lee-lang nights crabbit leyks 
Pore owre the devil’s pictur’d beuks; 
Stake on a chance a fanner’s stackyard, 
An’ cheat like ony unhan^d blackguard; 

There’s some exception, man* an’ woman 
But this is Gentry’s life in common. 

m 

By this, the sun was out o* sight. 

An’ darker gloamin brought the night; 
The bum-clock humm’d wi’ lazy drone, 
The kye stood rowtin i’ the loan; 

When up they gat, an* shook their lugs, 
Rejoic’d they were na men but 
An’ each took aif his several way, 

Resolv’d to meet some ither day. 
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There was a time when i^tna’s silent fire 
Slept unperceiv’d, the mounta in yet e ntire; 

When, consdous'of no danger from below, 

She towVd a cloud-capt pyramid of snow. 

No thunders shook with deep intestine sound 5 

The blooming groves, that girdled her around; 

Her unctuous olives and her purple vines, 

(Unfclt the fury of those bursting mines) 

The peasant’s hopes, and not in vaift, assured. 

In peace upon her sloping sides matured. 10 

When on a day, like that of the last doom, 

A conflagration lab’ring in her womb. 

She teem’d and heav’d with pn infernal birth. 

That shook the circling seas and solid earth. 

Dark and voluminous the vapours rise, 15 

And hang their horroiv in the neighb’ring skies, 

While through the jS tygian veil that blots tlie day 
In dazaling streaks the YiviiTlightnings play. 

But oh! what ipuse,|^apijd in what pow’rs of song. 

Can trace the toneht as it bums along? 20 

Havoc and devastation in the van. 

It marches o’er the prostrate works of man, 

Vines, olives, herbage, forests disappear, 

And all the charms of a .^i£)Uan.year. 

!■* 

Revolving seasons, fhiitless as they pass, ^ 25 

Sec it an uninform’d, and idle mass, 

Without a soil t* invite the tiller’s care. 

Or blade that might redeem it from despair. 
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Yet- time at length (what will not time achieve ?) 
Clothes it with earth, and bids t 4 ie produce live. 
Once more the spiry myrtle crowns the glade, •. 

And ruminating docks enjoy the shade. 

O bliss precarious, and unsafe jretreats! 

O charming paradise of short-lived sweets! 

The self-same gale that wafts the fragrance round 
Brings to the distant car a sullen sound: 

Again the moimtain feels th’ imprison’d foe, 

Again pours ruin on the vale below; 

Ten thousand swains the wastetl scene deplore, 

That only future ages can restore. 

Ye monarchs, whom the lure of honour draws. 
Who write in blood the. merits of your, cause, 

Who strike the blow, then plead your .own defence. 
Glory your aim, but Justice your pretence, 

I Behold in ililtna’s emldematic Ares * 

The mischiefs your ambitious pride inspires 1 

Fast by the stream that bounds your just domain, 
And tells you where ye have a right to reign, 

A nation dweMs, not envious of your throne. 
Studious of peacey their neighbours’ and their own. 
Ill-fated race! how deeply must they rue 
Their only crime, vicinity to you! 

The trumpet sounds, your legions swarm abroad. 
Through the ripe harvest lies their destin’d road, 

At ev’ry step beneath their feet they tread 
The life of multitudes, a nation’s bread ; 

Earth seems a garden in its loveliest dress 
Before them, and behind a wilderness; 

Famine, and Pestilence, her first-born son, 

Attend to finish what the sword begun; 

And echoing praises such as fiends might earn, 

And folly pays, resound at your return. 

A calm succeeds;—but plenty, with her train 
Of heartfelt joys, succeeds not soon again. 

And ycayg of must show 

What scourges are the gods that rule below. 

Yet man, laborious man, by slow degrees^ 

(Such is his thirst opulence and ease) 
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Plies all the sinews of industrious toil, 

Qleans up the refuse of the general spoil,' 

Rebuilds the tow’rs that smok’d upon the plain. 

And the sun gilds th^ shining spires again. 

Increasing commerce and reviving art 
Renew the qiuirrel on the conq’rors* parfj 
And the sad lesson must be leam’d once more, 75’ 

That wealth within is ruin at the door. 

What are ye, monarchs, laurel’d heroes, say, 

But i^tnas of the sufF’ring world ye sway? 

Sweet Nature, stripp’d of her embroider’d robe, 

Deplores the wasted regions of her globe, 80 

And stands a witness at Truth’s awf ul bar. 

To prove you, there, destroyers as ye are. 

Oh place me in some heaven*protected isle. 

Where peace an^ equity and freedom smile, 

Where no volcant^ pours his fiery flood, 85 

No crested warrior dips his plume in blood, 

Where power secures what industry has won, 

Where to succeed is not to be undone, 

A land that distant tyrants hate in vain. 

In Britain's isle, beneath a George’s reigv. 90 


ON THE RECEIPT OF MY MOTHER’S PICTURE 
OUT OF NORFOLK. 

O THAT those lips had language ! Life has pass’d 
With me but roughly since 1 heard thee last. 

Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smiles I see, 

The same that oft in childhood solaced me; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 5 

“Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away I” 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize, ' 

, The" art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 
Tb quench it!) her^' Shines on me still the same. 10 

Faithful remembiano^^ol one so dear, 

O, welcome tHoa^ unexpected'here! ' ' 

Who bidd’st me^onour with an artiess: son|^ 

' AfleCtHinatA. n mnfltAr Irterf cta l/tnmp 
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I will obeyj, not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her own: 

And, while that face renews my filial grief, 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream that thou art she. 

My mother! when I learnt that thou wast dead,, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
TIover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son. 

W rench e ven then, life’s journey just begun? 

Perhaps thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a kiss; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 

Ah, that maternal smile 1 It answers—Yes. 

I heard tne bell toll’d on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 

And, turning from my nurs’ry window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu! 

But was it such?—It was.—Where thdU art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May 1 but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 

The parting sound shall pass my lips no more! 

Thy maidens, griev’d themselves at my concern. 

Oft gave me prbmise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wish’d I long believ’d. 

And, disap]X)inted still, was still deceiv’d. 

By expectation every day beguil’d, 

PaafcjaUiMiBirrow eYen.-fi|^ a-sjiUd._ 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and wpnt, 

Till, all my stock of infani; sorrow spent,^ 

, I learnt at last submission to my lot; 

But, though I less deplor’d thee, ne’er forgot. 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more. 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor; 

And where the gard’ner Robin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the public way, 

Delighted with my bauble coacb, and wrapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capt, 

’Tis now become a history little known, 

That once we call’d the pastoral house our owtu, 
[Short-liv’d possession ! but the record fair 
'That memory keeps of, all thy kindness there 
Still outlives many ajsj^ra^that has efliu^d 
A thcrasand other themes lese» deeply trac’d. 
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I'hy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 6o 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheek bestow'd 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow’d; 

All this, and, more endearing; still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 65 

Ne’er roughen’d by those cataraj^ISJUMl.breaks 
That humour interpos’d too often makes ; 

All this still legible in mem’ry’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 70 

Such honours to thee as my numbers may; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorn’d in heaven, though little notic’d here. 

Could Time, his flight revers’d, restore the hours, 

When, playing witb thy vesture’s tissued flow’rs, M.. 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I prick’d them into paper with a pin 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while, 

Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and smile). 

Could those few pleasant days again appear, 80 

Might one wish bring them, would I ^rish them here? 

I would not trust my heart—the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might.— 

But no—what here we call our life is such 

So little to be l^v’d, and thou much, 85 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 

Thy .iSPF^ I VI 

Thou, as a gallant hark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weathe r’d and the ocean cross’d) 

Shoots into port at some well-haven’d isle, 90 

Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile. 

There sits quiescent on the floods that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below. 

While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay; 95 

So thou, with sails how swift! hast reach'd the shore, 

” Where tempests never beat nor billows roar,” 

And thy lov’d consort the dang’rous tide 
Of life long since has anchor’d by,thy side. 

|But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 
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{Always from port withheld, |dyays^ ^stress’d— 
[Me howling drijig tempest toss’d, 

'Sails ript, op*ninff’ ^dft and compass lost. 

And day by day some current s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a ^rosp’rous course. 
But, oh the thought that thou art safe, and he! 
That thought is joy, arrive frhat may to me. 

My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned and rulers of the earth; ^ 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise— 

The son of parents jiass’d into the skies | 

And now, farewell—Time unrevok’d has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wish’d is done. 
iBy contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 

|l seem t’ have lived my childhood o’er again ; 
I'o have renew’d the joys that once weie mine. 
Without the sin of violating .thiue : 

And, while the wings of Fancy still are free, 

And I can view this mimic shew of thee, 

|Time has but half succeeded in his theft— 
•Thyself remov’d, thy power to soothe me left. 
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THE ANCIENT MARINER. 

PART I. 

I’l’ is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

“ Hy thy loii^ grey beard and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore btopp’iat thou me? 

f 

“ The Bridegroom^s doors are opened wide. 
And 1 am next of kin ; 

The guests are met, the feast is set; 

May St hear the merry din.” 

fie holds him with his skinny hand 
“There was a ship,” quoth he. 

“Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon!” 
Eftsoons his hantl dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye— 

The Wedding-Guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years’ child : 

The Mariner hath his will. 

The W'edding-Guest sat on a stone: 

He cannot chusc but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 

“The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 
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The Sun came up upon the left. 

Out of the sea came he ! * 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

Higher and higher everV day. 

Till over the mast at noon-” 

The Wedding-tJuest Here beat his breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall. 

Red as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot chuse but hear; 

And thus spake on that .ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 

** And now the storm-blast came, and he 

W.as tyi'annous and strong: 

lie Hlnick with his o’crtaking wings, 

And chased us south along. 

“ With sloping masts and dipping prow. 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe. 

And forward liends his head, 

The ship drove fast^ loud roared the blast, 

And southward aye we fled. 

** And now Jhere came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold: 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 

** Ami through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen: 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 

The ice was all between. 

** The ice was here, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around: 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound! 
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** At length did cross au Albatross. 

Thorough the it came; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 65 

We hail’d it in God’s name. 

“ It ate the food it ne’er "had eat, 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fi) 

The helmsman steered us through. 70 

*' And a good south wind sprung up behind; 

The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play. 

Came to the mariners’ hollo! 

“ In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 75 

It percheil for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 

Glimmered the while moon-shine.” 

“ God save thee, ancient Mariner I 

From the fteiids that plague thee thus I— 80 

Why look’s! thou so?”—“ With my crossbow 
I shot the Albatross.” 


PART II. 

** The Sun now rose upon the* right; 

Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 85 

Went down into the sea. 

“ And the good south wind still blew behind^ 

Rut no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or play 

Came to the mariners’ hollo ! 90 

And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work ’em woe 
For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

* Ah wretch I ’ said they, * the bird to slay. 

That made the breeze to blow! ’ 
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** Nor dim nor red, lilte God’s own head 
The glorious Sun uprist: 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 100 

* ’Twas right,’ said they, ^sucli birds to slay, • 

That bring the fog and mist,' 

** The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow followed free j 

We were the first that ever burst 105 

Into that silent sea. 

** Down dropt the breeze,” the sails dropt down, 

’Twas sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea! 110 

All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon. 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the Moon. 

“ Day after day, day after day, 115 

We stuck, nor* breath nor motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

** Water, water, everywhere. 

And all the boards did shrink; lao 

Water, water, everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

“The very deep did rot; O Christ! 

Tliat ever this should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 125 

Upon the sUmy sea. 

“ About, about, in reel and rout 
The death'fires danced at night; 

The water, like a witch’s oils. 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. ija 

** And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spdrit that plagued us so; 
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Nine fathom deep he h^d followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

“ And every tongue, through utter drought, 135 

Was wilhered at the rooU; 

Wc could not speak, no more than if 
We had Iiecn choked with soot. 

“ Ah ! well-a*day ! what evil looks 

Had I from old and young! 140 

Instead of the cross, the Albalross 
About my neck was hung.” 


TART iir. 

“ There p.asscd ^ weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time ! a weary time ! 

How glazed each weary eye, 

When, looking westward, 1 beheld 
A something in ihe sky. 

“ At first it seemed a little speck, *' 

And then it seemed a mist; 

Tt moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

“ A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 

And .still it neared and neared ; 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 

V With throats unslacked, with black lips baked, 
We could nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drtjught all dumb we stood ! 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood. 

And cried, A sail! a sail! 

With throats unslacked, with black lips baked. 
Agape they he.arfl me call: 

Gramercy! they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in. 

As they were drinking all. 
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“ See! see ! (I cried) she tacks no more! 
Hither to work us weal; • 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel! 

** The western wave was alt a-flame. 

The day was well-nigh done! 

Almost upon the wcstci^i wave 
Rested the broad bright Sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Detwixt us and the Sun. 

“ And straight the Sun was flecked with l>ars, 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace!) 

As if through a dungeon grate he peered 
Witli broad and burning face. 

Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears! • 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
lake restless gossamcrcs? 

“ Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate? 

And is that \Yoman all her crew? 

Ts that a Death ? and are there two ? 

Is Death that woman’s mate? 

Her lips were red, her looks were free. 

Her locks were yelloy as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy. 

The Nightmare Life-in-Death was she 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 

“ The naked hulk alongside came. 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

* The game is done ! I’ve won, I’ve won I' 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The Sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out; 

At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper o’er the sea 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 

“ We listened and looked sideways up! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 
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My life>hloud seemed to sip I 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white 
I’rom the sails the dew did drii>— 

'rill clomb above the eastern bar 
The horned Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip, , 

“ One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 

And cursed me with his eye. 

“ Four times fifty living men, 

(And I heard nor sigh nor groqn,) 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 

They dropped down one by one. 

"The souls did from their bodies fly,- 
They fled to bliss or woe! 

And every soul, it passed me by. 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow 1 


PART IV. • 

" I FEAR thee, ancient Mariner 1 
I fear thy skinny hand! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand. * 

" I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand, so brown."— 

" Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest! 
This body dropt not down. 

if 

*' Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea 1 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

** The many men, so beautiful I 
And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived cm; and so did I. 
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** 1 looked upon the rotting sea, 240 

And drew my eyes away; • 

1 looked upon the rotting deck» 

' And there the dead men lay. 

** 1 looked to heaven, and tried to pray j 

But or ever a prayer h»l gusht, 245 

A wicked whisper came, and made 

My heart as dry as dust. ^ 

closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky, 259 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my Ject. 
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•* Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

1 watched the* water-snakes: 

They moved in tracks of shining white. 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakea 


“Tlie cold sweat meltecl from their limbs, 

Nor rot nor reek did they: • 

The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 

“An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high; 

But oh i more Jiorriblc than that 

Is the curse in a dead man’s eye f 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 

And yet 1 could not die. 

** The moving Moon Vent up the sky, 

And nowhere did abide: 

Softly she was going up. 

And a star or two beside— 

** Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 

Like April hoar-frost spread; *. 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 

The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 
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“ Within the sliadovv of the slup 
I watched their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire- 

“ (> happy living things ! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushdR from my heart, 
And I blcssetl them unaware ; 

Sure my kind saint took j)ity on me, 
And 1 blessed them unaware. 

I'he selfsame moment I could pray j 
Anri from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell ofl', and sank 
Like lead into the sea.” 


PART V. 

“ 0 « Sleep! it is a gentle thing, , 
Beloverl from pole to pole ! 

'I’o Mary Queen the praise be given! 

She sent the gentle sleep from heaven, 
That si ill into iny soul. 

“ The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew ; 
And when I awoke, it rained. 

“ My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams. 

And still my body drank. 

** I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 
I was so light—almost 
1 thought that I had died in sleep. 

And was a blessed ghost. 

** And soon I heard a roaring wind: 

It did not come anear: 
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But with its . sound it shook the sails, 

That were so thin and sere. * 

“ The upper air burst into life! 

And a hundred fire-flags sheyn, 

To and fro they were hurried about! 315 

And to and fro, and in jind out, 

The wan stars danced between, 

** And the coming wind did roar more loud, 

And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

And the rain poured down from one black cloud, 320 
The Moon was at its edge. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side; 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning fell with never a jag, 325 . 

A river steep and wide. 

“ The loud wind never reached the ship, 

Yet now the ship moved on ! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 

The dead men gave a groan. 330 

They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose. 

Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a dream. 

To have seen those dead men rise. 

“ The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 335 

Yet never a breeze up blew ; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes, 

Where they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 

We were a ghastly crew. 340 

'' The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee t 
The body and I pulled at one rope, 

But he said nought to me.” 

** I fear thee, ancient Mariner! ” 345 

Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest 1 
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*Twas not those souls tha^fled in paioi 
Which to their corsel came again, 

But a troop of spirits blest: 

For when it dawned—^they dropped their arms, 
And clustered round tlic mast; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 
And from their bodies passed. 

** Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 

1 ’hen darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 

Now mixed, now one by one. 

“ Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
1 heard the skydark sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that arc, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning I 

**And now Hwas like all instraments. 

Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute. * 

“ It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June^ 

That to the sleeping woods ill night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

“Till noon we quietly sailed on', 

* Yet never a breeze did breathe: 

Slowly and smoothly went the shf|), 

Moved onward from beneath. 

** Under the keel nii^e fathom deep, 

From the land of mist and snow, 

The spirit slid: and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 

And the ship stood still also. 

“The Sun, right up above the mast. 

Had fixed her to the ocean: 
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But in a minute she ’gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion—« 

Backwards and forwards half her length. 
With a short uneasy motion, 

‘‘Then, like a pawing horsePlet go. 

She made a sudden bound ; 

It flung the blood into ihy head. 

And I fell down in a swound. 

“How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard, and in my soul discerned' 

Two voices in the air. 

‘“Is it he?' quoth one, ‘Is this the man? 
By Him who tlied on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 

‘“The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of iuist and snow. 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him ftith his bow.’ 

“The other was a soAer voice. 

As soft as honey-dew; 

.Quoth he, ‘The man Ijath penance done. 
And penance more will do,’ ” 


PART vr. 

FIRST VOICE. 

“ * But tell me, tell me 1 speak again. 
Thy soft response renewing— 

What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
What is the ocean doing?' 

f 

SECONP VOICE. 

“ ‘ Still as a slave before his lord. 

The ocean hath no blast; 
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Ilis great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is east— 

‘ If he may know which way to go ; 

For she guides him smooth or grim. 

See, brother, .seel how graciously 
She looketh down on him.’ 

FIRST VOICE. 

** ‘But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind?’ 

SECOND VOICE. 

‘The air is cut away before, 

And closes from behind. 

“ * Fly, brother, fly 1 more high, more high! 
Or we shall be belated: 

For slow and slow tliat ship will go. 

When the Mariner’s trance is abated,’ 

• 

“I woke, and we were sailing on^ 

As in a gentle weather: 

’Twas night, calm night, the moon was high; 
The dead men stood together. 

“ All .stood together on th^ deck, 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter; 

All fixed on me their stony eyes. 

That in the Moon did glitter. 

“The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs. 

Nor turn them up to pmy. 

“And now this spell was snapt: once more . 
I viewed the ocean green. 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen-— 

“Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread. 
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And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his l),eac^ 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

“ But soon there breathed a wind on me. 
Nor sound nor motion,made: 

Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade. 

“It raised my hair, it fann’d my cheek, 
Like a meadow-gale of spring— 

It mingled strangely with iny fears. 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

“Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship. 

Yet she sailed softly too: 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze— 

On me alone it blew. 

“Oh I dream of joy ! is this indeed 
The light-house top T see? 

Is this the*hill ? is this the kirk ? 

Is this mine «wn countree? 

“ We drifted o’er the harbour-bar. 

And I with sobs did pray— 

O let me be awake, my God ! 

Or let me sleep alway. 

** The harbour-bay was clear, as glass, 

So smoothly it was strewn ! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay. 

And the shadow of the Moon. 

“The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

“And the bay was white with silent light, 
Till, rising froin the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were. 

In crimson colours came. 
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** A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadow® w^e: 

I turned my eyes upon the deck>— 

Oh, Christ I what saw I there! 

*'Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And by the holy rood! 

A tnan all light, a seraph-man. 

On every corse there stood. 

*'Thi.s seraph-band, each waved his hand. 
It was a heavenly sig|^! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light; 

'^lltis seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart— 

No voice; but oh 1 the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

** But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the Pilot^s cheer; 

My head was turned perforce away, 

And I saw a boat appear. * 

' • 

“The Pilot and the Pilot’s lioy, 

1 heanl them coming fast: 

Dear I-ord in heaven ! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast^ 

f' 

“ I saw a third—I heard his voice: 

It is tlic Hermit good t 

lie singeth loud his godly hymns 

That he makes in the wood. 

He’lLshricve my soul, he’ll wash away 
Tlie Albatross’s blood.” 


PART vn. 

*‘Tms Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears I 
He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 
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**He koeels at movn, and noon, and eve— 
He hath a cushion plump: * 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak stump. 

*'The skiff-boat neared: I ^eard them talk, 

‘ Why, this is strange, trow ! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 

That signal. made but now ? * 

"‘Strange, by my faith 1’ the Ifermit said— 
‘And they answered not our c|^er. 

The planks looked warped ! and see those sails. 
How thin they are and sere I 
I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 

" ‘ llrown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along; 

When the ivy*tod is heavy with snow, 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below. 

That eats the she-wolf’s young.’ 

• 

‘“Dear Lord I ^t hath a fiendish look— 

(The Pilot made reply) 

I am a-feared.’—‘ Push on, push on ! ’ 

Said the Hermit cheerily. 

" The boat came* closejf to the ship, 

But I nor spake nor stirred; 

The boat came close beneath the ship. 

And straight a sound was heard. 

"Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread: 

It reached the ship, it split the bay: 

The ship went down like lead. 

"Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound. 
Which sky and ocean smote. 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat; 

Bnt, swift as dreams, myself 1 found ' 

Within the Pilot’s bokt. 
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** Upon the whirl, where sank the ship. 

The boat spun round tand roimd; 

And all was still, save that tlie hill 
, Was telling of die sound. 

*‘I moved my lips—the Pilot sltrieked 
And fell down in a fit; 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. « 

“I took the oars: the Pilot's boy, 

Who now doth crasy.go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

* Ha ! ha i' quoth h^ * full plain I see, 

The Devil knows how to row.’ 

“And now, all in my own countree, 

I stood on the firm land ! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the Ixiat, 

And scarcely he could stand,,, 

“ * O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man !' 
The Hermit crossed his brow. 

‘Say quick,* quoth he, ‘I bid thee*say— 
What manner of man art thou?* 

“Forthwith this frame of mine was wrendied 
With a woeful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale; 

And then it left me free. 

“Since then, at an uncertain hour. 

That agony returns: 

And till my ghastly tde Is told. 

This heart within me bums. 

“ I pass, like night, from land to land; 

1 have strange power of speech; 

That moment that his face I see, 

1 know the man that must hbir me: 

To him my tale X 

“ What loud uprcMur bursts from that door f 
The weddhig'guests are there: 
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But iu the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing art: 

And hark the little vesper bell, 595 

Which biddeth me to prayer. 

** O Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide, wi^e sea: 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 

Scarce seqpied there to be. 600 

“O sweeter than the marriage feast, 

'Tis sweeter far to me. 

To walk together to the kirk ^ 

With a goodly company !— 

“To walk together to the kirk, 605 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends. 

Old men, and babes, and loving £rien<h> 

And youths .and maidens gay 1 

"Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 610 

To thee, thou Wedding-Guest!— 
lie pmyeth Y^ll, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and bes^t. 

lie prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us. 

He made and lovetli all.’* 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Ts gone: and now the Wedding'-Guest 520 

Turned from the Bridtgroom^s door. 

He went like one timt hath been stunned, . > 

And is of sense forlorn;. 

A sadder and a wis^ man 
He rose the ntoinw mom* 
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CADYOW CASTLE. 

When princely Hamilton’s abode 
Knnoldcd Cadyow’s Gothic towers, 

The song went round, the goblet tlow’d, 
And revel sped the laughing hours. 

Then, thrilling to the harp’s gay sound, 

So sweetly rung each vaulted wall. 

And echoed light the dancer’s bound, 

As mirth and music cheer’d the hall. 

But Cadyow’s tow’crs, in ruins laid, 

And vaults, by ivy mantled o’er? 

Thrill to the mu.sic of the shade, 

Or echo Evan’s hoarser roar. 

Yet still of Cadyow’s faded fame 
You bid me tell a minstrel tale. 

And tune my harp of Border frame 
On the wild banks of Evandale. 

For thou from scenes of courtly pride, 

From pleasure’s lighter scenes, canst turn. 

To draw oblivion’s pall aside, 

And mark the long-forgotten um. 

Then, noble maid ! at thy command, 

Again the cnimbled halls shall rise; 

X-o! as on Evan’s banks we stand, 

The past returns—^Ihe present flies. 

r 

Where with the rock’s wood-cover’d side 
Were blended late the ruins green. 
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Rise turrets in fantastic pride, 

And feudal banners flaunt between : 

Where the rude torrent’s brawling course 

Was shagged with thorn and tangling sloe, 30 

1'hc ashler buttress braves its force, 

And ramparts frown in battled row. 

’Tis nigh^the shade of keep iuid spire 
Obscurely dance on Evan’s stream; 

And on the wave the warder’s fire 35 

Is chequering the moon-light beam. 

Fades slow their light; the east is grey; 

The weary warder leaves his tower; 

Steeds snort; uncoupled stag-hounds bay, 

And merry hunters quit the l>ower. 40 

The drawbridge falls—they hurry out— 

Clatters each plank and swinging chain, 

As, dashing o’er, the jovial route 
Urge the shy steed, and slack the rein. 

• 

First of his troop, the chief rode on ; 45 

His shouting merry-men throng behind; 

The steed of princely Hamilton 

Was fleeter than the mountain wind. 

From the thick copae the roe-bucks bound. 

The startled red-deer scuds the plain, 50 

For the hoarse bugle’s warrior-sound 
Has rouzed their mountain haunts again. 

Through the huge oaks of Evandalc, 

Whose limbs a thousand years have worn, 

What sullen roar comes down the gale, 55 

And drowns the hunter’s pealing horn ? 

Mightiest of all the beasts of chace. 

That roam in woody Caledon, 

Crashing the forest in his race. 

The Mountain Bull comes thundering on. 60 

Fier^q on the hunters* quiver’d band 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 
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Spurns with black hoof and horn the sand. 

And tosses high his*mane of snow. 

Aim’d well, the Chieftain's lance has flown; 65 

Struggling in blood savage lies; 

His rhar is sunk in hollow groan— 

Solind, merry huntsmen f.sound the pryse! 

Tis noon—agmnst the knotted oak 
The hunters rest the idle spear; 70 

Curls through the trees the slender smoke, 

Where yeomen dight the woodland cheerr 

« Proudly the Chieftain mark'd his clan 

On greenwood lap all careless thrown, 

Yet miss’d his eye the boldest man 75 

That bore the name of Hamilton. 

“ Why fills not Bothwellhaugh his place. 

Still wont onr weal and woe to share? 

Why comes he not our sport to grace? 

Why shares he not our hunter’s fare?”— So 

m 

stern Claud replied with darkening^face, 

(Grey Pasley’s haughty lord was he,)' 

**At merry feast, or buxom chace. 

No, more the warrior shalt thou see. 

*' Few suns have set since Woodhouselee 85 

Saw Bothwellhaugh’s bright goblets foam, 

When to his hearths, in sodal glee, 

The war-worn soldier turn’d him home. 

There, wan from her mademal throes. 

His Margaret, beautiful and mild, 90 

Sate in lier bower, a pallid rosCr 
And peaceful nmrsed her new-born child. 

** O dhange accurs’dl past are those days ; 

False Murray's nidhless spoilers came^ 

And for the hearth’s domestic blaze » 95 

Ascends destruction’s volnmed flame. 

**What sheeted phuttom wanders vHld, 

Where mountain Sdte tUtaroi^ woo^^d flows ? 
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Her arms enfold a shadowy child— 

Oh! is it she, the palUcP rose ? 

"The wildered travell’r sees her glide, 

And hears her feeble voice with awe—• 
‘Revenge,’ she cries, ‘on Murray’s pride J 
And woe for injun^l Bolhwcllhaugh! ’" * 

He ceased—»id cries of rage and grief 
Burst mingling from the kindred band, 
And half arose the kindling Chief, 

And half unsheath’d his Arran brand. 

But who o’er bush, o’er stream and. rock, 
Rides headlong with resistless speed. 
Whose bloody poniard’s frantic stroke 
Drives to the leap his jaded steed; 

Whose cheek is pale, whose eyeballs glare> 
As one some vision’d sight that saw. 
Whose hands are bloody, Wse his hair?— 
’Tis he ! *tis he! ’tis Bothwellhaugh. 

• 

from gory wile and reeling steed 
Sprung the fierce horseman with a bound. 
And, reeking from the recent deed. 

He dash’d his carbine on the ground. 

Sternly he spoke ’Tis sweet to hear 
In good greenwood the bu^fo blown. 

But sweeter to Revenge’s ear/ 

To drink a tyrant’s dying groan. 

"Your slaughter’d quarry proudly trod 
At dawning mom o’er dale and down, 

But prouder base-bom Murray rode 
Through old Linlithgow's crowded town. 

“From Ae wild Border’s humbled side 
In haughty triumph ffl'ardied he, 

While Knox relax’d his bigot pride, 

And smiled, the traiforOns pomp to 

can stem Power with all his vaunt, 

^ Pomp wiA all her courtly' i^are, 
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The settled heart of Vengeance daunt, 13S 

Or change the purpose of Despair? 

“ With hackbut bent, my secret stand, 

Dark as the purposed deed, 1 chose, 

And mark’d, where, mingling in his band. 

Troop’d Scottish pikes ^and English bow'>. 140^ 

**Dark Morton, girt with many a spear, 

Murder’^ foul minion, led the van; 

And clash’d their broad-swords in the rear 
'I'hc wild Macfarloncs’ plaided clan. 

“Glencairn and stout Parkhead were nigh, 145 

Obsequious at their Regent’s rein. 

And haggard Lindesay’s iron eye, 

That saw fair Mary weep in vain. 

“Mid pennon’d spears, a steely gi-ove, 

Proud Murray’s plumage floated high; 150 

Scarce could his trampling charger move, 

So close Uie minions crowded nigh. 

“From the raised vizor’s shade his eye, 

Dark rolling, glanced the rank^' along. 

And his steel truncheon, waved on high, 155 

Seem’d marshalling the iron throng. 

"But yet his sadden’d brow confess’d 
A passing shade of doufit and awe; 

Some fiend was wvhispering in his breast^ 

* Beware of injured Bothwellhaugh ! ’ 160 

** The death-shot parts—the charger springs— 

Wild rises tumult’s startling roar! 

And Murray's plumy helmet — 

—Rings on the ground, to rise no more. 

•« “ What joy the raptured youth can feel, 165 

To hear her love the loved one tell— 

Or he, who broaches on his sted 
The wolf by whom his infant fell! 

“But dearer to my injured eye 
To see in dust proud Murray roll; 
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And mine was ten times trebled joy, 

To hear him groan, his felon’s soul. 

‘*My Margaret’s spectre glided near; 

\V ilh pride her bleeding victim saw; 

And shriek’d in his death-deafen'd ear, 

* Remember injured Ruthwellhaugh ! 

“ Then speed thee, noble Chatlerault 1 
Spread to the wind thy banner’d tree! 

Each warrior bend his Clydesdale bow!— 
Murray is fall’n, and .Scotland free ! ” 

Vaults every warrior to his steed; 

T>uiid bugles join their wild acclaim— 

“Murray is fall’n, and Scotland freed! 
Couch, Arran ! couch thy spear of flame ! 

But, sec! the minstrel vision fails— 

'rhe glimmering spears are seen no more ; 

The shouts of war die on the gales, 

Or sink in Evan’s lonely roar. 

For the loud bugle, pealing high. 

The blacklflrd whistles down the vale, 

And sunk in ivied ruins lie 
The banner’d towers of Evandale. 

For Chiefs intent on^ bloody deed, 

And Vengeance shouting o’er the slain, 

Lo! high-born Beauty rules the steed, 

Or graceful guides the silken rein. 

And long may Peace and Pleasure own 
The maids who list the minstrel’s tale ; 

Nor e’er a ruder guest l)e known 
On the fair banks of Evandale ! 
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WORDSA^ORTH. 

ODE. 

INIIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF 

EARLY CHILDHOOD. 


1 . 

Ihere was a time when l^eadow, grove^ and stream, 

The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light. 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 5 

It is not now as it hai been of yore ;— 

Turn wheresoe’er 1 may. 

By night o:i^ day, 

The things which I have seen 1 now can ^e no more! 

II. 

% 

The rainbow comes and goes, lo 

And lovely is the rose; * 

The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair; 1 $ 

The sunshine is a glorious birth; 

But yet I know, where’er I go. 

That there hath past away a glory from the earth. 

HI. 

Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous scnig. 

And while the young lambs bound 7 o 

As to the taboi^s sound, 

To me alone there came a thought of giief; 

A timdy utterance gave that thought relief, 

And I again am strong* 
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The cataracts blow their trampets from the steep; 25 

No more shall grief of mine the sefUon wrong. 

I hear the echoes though the mountains throng, 

The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 

And all the earth is gay; 

Land and sea 30 

Give themselves up to jolity. 

And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday! 

Thou child joy, • 

Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy shepherd boy! 

35 

IV. 


Ye blessed creatures, J have heard the call 
Yc to each other make; I sec 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 

My heart is at your festival. 

My head hath its coronal; 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel—I feel it all. 

Oh, evil day! if I were sullen 
While the earth herself b adorning 
Thisk sweet May morning 
And the chjjdrcn are pulling. 

On every side, 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 

Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm 
And the babe leaps up on his mother’s arm:— 

1 hear, I hear, with joy 1 hear I 
But there's a tree^ of many, one, 

A single field which I have look’d upon, 

Both of them speak of something that is gone; 

The pansy at my feet , 

Dotli the same tale repeat. 

Whither b fled the vbionary gleam? 

Where b it now, the gloiy and the dream? 

f. 

V. . 

Our birth b but a sleep and a foigetting: 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star. 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar; 

Not in entire foi^etfulness,. 

And not in utter nakedae». 
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Bui trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God, •who is our home. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! * 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the giUjwing boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy ; 

The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 

At length the man perceives it <Uc away. 

And fade into the light of common day. 


VI. 

Earth fdls her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a mother’s mind. 
And no unworthy aim, 

The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make lier foster-child, her inmate man,* 
Forget the glories he hath known. 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 

4 

VII. 

Behold the child among his new-born blisses, 

A six years’ darling of a pigmy size! 

See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies. 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes! 
Sec, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 

Some fragment from his dream of human life. 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art— 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral; 

And this hath now his heart, 

And unto this •he frames his song: 

Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife s 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 

And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part, 
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Filling from time to time his “humorous stage” 

With all the persons, down to pafsied age. 

That l^ife brings with her in her equipage; IC5 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation,,' 

•VIII. 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity; 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep • IiO 

Thy heritage; thou eye among the blinti. 

That, deaf and silent, rcad’st the eternal deep 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind,— 

Miglity Prophet! Seer blest I 

On whom those truths do rest,- liS 

Which we are toiling all our lives to fina ; 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 

Thou, over whom thy immortality 
liroods like the day, a master o’er a slave, 

A presence which is not to be put by; 120 

—Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-born freedom, on thy being’s height, 

Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring \he inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 125 

Full soon thy soul sliall have her earthly freight. 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight. 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 

IX. 

O joy, that in our embers 

Is something that doth live, ^ 130 

That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 

The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benedictions, not indeed 

For that which is most worthy to be blest— 135 

Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 

With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast; 

Not for these I raise 

The song of thanks and praise ; 140 

But for those obstinate ouestioniiies 
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Of sense and outward things. 

Fallings from us, vanishings; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realised, 145 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised: 

But for those first afTections, 

Those shadowy recollections. 

Which, be they what they may, 150 

Are yet the founidn light of all our day. 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing. 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence; truths that wake, 155 

To perUh never; 

Which neither lisilessness, nor mad endeavour, 

Nor man nor boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity witli joy, , 

Can utterly abolish or destroy! 160 

Hence in a season of calm weather. 

Though itdand far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither; 

Can in a moment travel thither,* 165 

And see the children |^rt upon tlie shore. 

And hear the mighty waters lolling evennore. 

X. ‘ 

Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 

And let the young lambs Ixmnd 
As to the tapir's sound! 170 

We in thought will join your throng 
Ye that pipe and ye that play. 

Ye that through your hearts to-day 
Feel the gladdess of the May! 

What though the radiance ^hich was once so bri^^ 175 
Be now for ever taken from my sight. 

Though nothing con tiring back hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower; 

We wiU grieve not, rather And 

Strength in what lemaiBs behind, 180 

Xn the primal sympathy 
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Which having been, must ever be; 

In the soothing thoughts ^hat spring 
Out of human suifering; 

In the faith that looks through death, > 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

XI. 

• 

And O ye fountains, meadow's, hills, and groves. 
Forebode not any severing of our loves ! 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 

I only have relinquished one delight. 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

I love the brooks, which down their channels fret, 
Even more Uian when I tripp’d lightly a;s they ; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet; 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality I 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which w'e live. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 

To me the meanest dower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do cflUen lie too deep for tears. 
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ct ^ith sacrifice, before the rising mom, 

Vows have I made, by fraitless hope inspired; 

And from the infernal gods, ’mid shades foxiom 
Of night, my slaughter’d lord have I required; 

Celestial pity 1 agaiii implore;— 5 

Restore him to my rigid—^eat Jove; restore I ’’ 

- ‘ ' ' iT 

So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 

With faith, the sup^^liant heavenward lifts her hands ; 

While, like the sun emerging from a cloud, < 

Her countenance br^hteu^ and her ^ 10 

Her bosom heaves and iq>rea^ her sta4iwe groW4^ 

And she expects the. i»ue in repose. 
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O terror ! what hath she perceived ? O joy ! 

What doth she look on—^whom doth she heljold? 

Her hero slain upon the beach of Troy? 15 

His vital presence—his corporeal mould ? 

It is—if sense deceive her not—’tis he! 

And a god leads him, winged Mercury! 

■ 

Mild Hermes spake—and touched her with his wand 
• That calms all fear; ‘*Such grace hath crowned thy prayer, 20 
Laodamia ! that at Jove’s command 
Thy husband walks the paths of upper air; 

He comes to tarry with thee three hours* space; 

Accept the gill; behold him face to face! ” 

Forth sprang the impassion’d queen her lord to clasp; 25 

Again that consummation she essayed; 

Ilut unsubstantial form eludes her grasp 
As often as tliat eager grasp was made. 

The phantom parts—but parts to reunite, 

And reassume his place before her sight. 30 

' ** Protesilaus, lo ! thy guide is gone ! 

Confirm, I pray, the vision with thy voice; ^ 

This is our palace,—^yonder is thy throne ; 

, Sp^ak, and the floor thou tread’st on will'^rejoice. 

Not to appal me have tj»e gods bestow’d 35 

This precious boon, and blest a sad abode.” 

** Great Jove, Laodamia, doth not jeave 
His gifts imperfect:—Spectre though I be, 

I am not sent to scare thee or deceive. 

But in reward of thy fidelity; 40 

And something also did my worth obtain, 

For fearless virtue* bringeth Ixiundless gain. 

“Thou knowest, the Delphic oracle foretold ^ 

That the first Greek that touched the Trojan strand 

Should die; ^but me the j^reat could not withhold : 45 

A generous cause a victim ‘ did demand; 

\nd forth 1 leapt upon the sandy plain, 

A self-devoted chiefV?-by^ H^or slain.” 

** Supreme' of heroes^-rbrivei^' ftoWst, be^ ! . 

Thy matchless courage I bewail no mor<^ 50 

Which the^' when tens of thousands were deprest 
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By doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore; 

Thou found’st—and 1 forgive thee^-here thou atrt— 

A nobler counsellor than my poor heart. 

*'But thou, though capable ^of sternest deed, 55 

Wert kind as resolute, and good* as brave; 

And he, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 
Thou shottld’st elude the nutlicc of the grave: 

Kcdundaot are thy locks, thy lips as fair 

As when their breath enriched Thessalian 6o 

** No spectre greets me,—no vain shadow this; 

Come, blooming hero, place thee by my side ! 

Give, on this well-known couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me, this day a second time thy bride! ” 

Jove frown’d in heaven; the conscious Parcoe threw 65 

Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 

** This visage tells me that my doom is past; 

Nor should the change bo mourned, even if the joys 
Of sense were able to return as fast 

And surely as they vanish. Earth destroys 70 ^ - 

Those raptures duly—Erebus disdains: ’ 

Calm pleasures there abide—majestic pains. 

• 

*‘Be taught, O faithM consort, to control 

Rebellious passion; for the gods approve 

The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul, 75 

A fervent, not ungovernable, love. 

Thy transports moderate; Snd meekly mourn 
When 1 depart, for brief is my sojourn. 

r 

“Ah, wherefore?—Did not,Hercules by force 

Wrest from the guardian monster of the tonib So 

Alcestis, a reamimated corse. 

Given b^ok to dvireU on earth in vernal bloom? 

M^sdea’s spells ttl^>ersed the weight of years. 

And iEson stood a youth ’mid yout^l peers. 

“The gods to us are merdfut—-and they S5 

Yet farther may relent; for mightier for 

Than'strength of nerve and sirtew,^ Or‘*fhc*sWay , 

Of magic, potent ov!er atiu aild star, ^ .. 

Is love—though oil; Jo agony ditrtrest, , . 

And thot^h his . favourite seat be feeble..lroman^a hmeX, QO 
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**But if thou goest, 1 follow-” “Peace,” he said 

She looked upon him and awas calmed and tJlicered ; 
The ghastly colour from his lips hatl fled; 

In his deportment, shape, and mien, appear’d 
I^lysian beauty, melancholy grace, 

Brought from a pensive thoiTgh a happy place. 

lie spake of love, such love as Spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is etjuable and pure; 

No loars to beat ^way—^no strife to heal— 

The past unsighed for, and the future sure; 

Spake of heroic arts in graver mood 
Revived, with finer harmony pursued. 

Of all that is most beauteous—imaged there 
In happier beauty, more pellucid streams. 

An ampler ether^ a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams, 

Climes which the sun, who shed'« the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 

Yet there the soul shall enter which hath earned 
That privil^e by virtue.—“ Ill,” said he, 

“The end of man’s existence I discerneti, 

Who from ignoble games and revelry «• 

Could draw, when we had parted, vain delight, 
While tears were thy best pastime, day and night, 

t 

“ And while my youthful peers, before my eyes, 
(Each hero following his peculiar ^ent) 

Prepared themselves for glorious enterprise 
By martial sports,—or, seated in the tent, 

Chieltains and kings in council were detained, 

What time the fleet at Aulis lay enchained. 

“ The wished-for wind was given ;—I then revolved 
The oracle upon the silent sea; 

And, if no worthier led the way, resolved 
That, of a thousand vessels, mine should be 
The foremost prow in pressing to the strand,— 

Mine the first bloo^ that tinged the Trojan sand. 

“Yet bitter, ofttimes bitter, was the i»ng 
When of thy loss I thought, beloved wife; 

On thee too fondly did my memory hang. 
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And un the joys we shared in mortal life,^ 130 

The paths which We had trod—tliese fountains,—flowers; 

My new-plaiuied cities, and unfuiishcd towers. 

A 

** But should suspense permit the foe to cry, 

* Behold, they tremble !—haughty their array, 

Yet of their number no one dares to die*?— 135 

In soul J swept the itidiguity away : 

Old frailties then recurred;—but lofty thought, 

In act embodied, my deliverance wrought. • 

“And thou, though strong in love, art all too weak 
In reason, in self-government too slow; 140 

1 counsel thee by fortitude to seek 
Cur blest reunion in the shades below. 

The invisible world with thee hath sympathised; 

Be thy affections raised and solemnised. 

“ l.eam by a mortal yearning to ascend 14S 

Seeking a higher object:—Love was given, 

Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end ; 

For tliis the passion to excess was driven — 

That self might b^ annulled ; her bondage prove 

The fetters of a dreaiti, opposed to love.** 150 

Aloud she shrieked!—for Hermes reappears ! 

Round the dear shade she would have clung—^*tis vain: 

The hours are past,—too brjff had they been years; 

And him no mortal effort can detun : 

Swift, toward the realms that know not earthly day, 155 

He through the portal takes his silent way, 

And on the palace-floor a lifeless corse she la^. 

Thus, all in vain exhorted and reproved, 

She perished; and, as for a wtUul crime 

By the just gods whom no w^k pity moved, j6o 

Was doomed to wear out her appointed time, 

Apart from happy ghosts, that gather flowers 
Of blissful quiet *mid unfading bowers. 

Yet tears to human sufTering are due; 

And mortal hopes defeated and o’erthrown {65 

Are mourned by man, and not by man alone, 

M 2 
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As fondly he believes.—Upon the side 
Of Hellespont (such fSith was entertained) 

A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 
From out the tomb of him for whom she died; 
And ever, when such sj^ature Ihey had gained 
That Ilium’s walls were subject to their view. 
The trees* tall summits withered at the s^ht^ 
A constant interchange of growth and blight 1 
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BY-RON. 

THE PRISONER OF. CHIClON. 

I. 

My hair is grey, but not with years, 

Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 

As men’s have grown from sadden fears: 

My limbs are bow’d, though not with toil, 5 

But rusted with a vile re^se,^ 

For they have been a dung«^’s spoil. 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air '^4 
Are baim’fl, and barr’d—forbidden fare; to 

But this was*fbr my father’s faith 
I suffer’d diains and courted death; 

That father perish’d at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake; 

And for the same his lineal race 15 

In darkness found a dwelling-place; 

We were seven—^who now are one, 

Six in youth, and one in ag^, 

Finish’d as they had begun, ^ 

Proud of Persecution’s rage; 20 

One in fir^ and two in held, 

Their bdief with blood have seal’d. 

Dying as their fother died, 

For the God th^ foes denied; 

Three wan in a dungetm cast, 25 

Of whom this wrec^ Is left the last * . ■ . 

II. 

There are seven pillars ^ Gothic,stoald 
In Chillon’s dungecm cleep and. old. 
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There are seven columns, massy and grey, 
Dim with a dull imprison’d ray, 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 

And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is 'fallen and left; 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp. 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp; 

And in each pillar there is a ring. 

And in«each ring there is a chain; 

That iron is a cankering thing. 

For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 

Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes. 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years —1 cannot count them o’er, 

I lost their long and heavy score 
When my last brother droop’d and died, 
And I lay living by his side. 

HI. 

Tliey diain’d us each to a column stone. 
And we were three—^yet, each alone; 

We could not move a single pace. 

We could not see eacli other’s face, 

But with that pale and Imd light 
That made us strangers in our sight ; 

And thus together—^yet apart, 

Fetter’d in hand, but join’d in heart, 
’Twas still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the ^ure elements of earth. 

To hearken to each other’s speech, 

And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope, or legend old. 

Or song herotqilly bold ; 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voi(!^s took a dreary tone^ 

An echo df the dungeon stone^ 

A grating sound—^not full and free. 

As they of yore were wont to be; . 

It might be fan<:^^-^but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 
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IV. 

« 

I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do—and di^ my best— 

And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved, 
because our mother’s brow was given 
To him—^with eyes as blue as heaven, 
For him my soul was sorely movdd; 
And truly might it lie distress’d 
To see such bird in sucli a nest; 

For he was beautiful as day— 

(When day was beautiful to fi^e 
As to young eagles, being free)— 

A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer’s gone. 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 

The snow-clarl oflbpring of the sun ; 

And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay, 

With tears for nought but others’ ills, 
And then*they flow’st like mountain rills, 
Unless he cduid assuage the woe 
Which he abhorr’d to view below. 


V. 

The other was as pure of mind. 

But form’d to combat with his kind; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which ’gainst the world in war bad^tood. 
And perish’d in the foremost rank 
With joy-but not in chains to pine: 
His spirit wither’d with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline—■ 

And so perchance In sooth did mine i 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 

He was a hunter of the hills, 

Had follow'd there the deer and wdf; 
To him his dungeon was a gulf, 

And fetter’d feet the worst of ills. 
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VI. 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls: 

A thousand feet in dqpth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow; 

Thus much the fathomdine was sent no 

From Chillon's snoW’White battlement, 

Which round about the wave enthralls: 

A double dungeon wall and wave 

Have made»—and like a living grave 

Below the surface of the lake 115 

The dark vault lies wherein we lay. 

We heard it ripple night and day; 

Sounding our heads it knockM; 

And I have felt the winter’s spray 

Wash through the tars when winds were high 120 

And wanton in the happy sky; 

And then the very rock hath rock'd. 

And I have felt it shake, unshock’d. 

Because I could have smiled to see 

The death that would have set me free. 125 

VII. 

I said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined. 

He loath'd and put away his food ; 

It was not diat 'twas coarsepand rude. 

For we were used to hunter's &re, 130 

And for the like had little care: 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat ,, 

Was changed for water from the moat. 

Our bread was such as captive’s tears 

Have moisten'd many a thousand years, 135 

Since man flrst pent, his fellow men 

Like brutes wxdkin an iron den; 

But what were these to us or hUn? 

These wasted not his h^rt or limb ; 

My brother's soul was of that mould 140 

Which in a palace had grown cold. 

Had his free breathing been denied 
The range of the steep mountain's side; 

But 'why delay the truth?—^he died. 
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I saw, and could not hold his head, 

Nor reach his dying hand-^nor dead, 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died—and they unloc^d his chain, 
And scoop’d for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I b^g’d them, as a boon, to lay 
His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine—it was a foolish thought, 
But then within my brain it wrought. 
That even in death his freedom breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer— 
They coldly laugh’d—and laid him there 
The flat and turfless earth above 
The being we so much did love; 

His empty chain above it leant, 

Such murder's fitting monument/ 

VIII, 

But he, the favorite and the flower, 

Most cherish’d since his natal hour. 

His mother’s^mage in fair face^ 

The infant love of all his race. 

His martyr’d father’s dearest thought. 

My latest care, for whom I sought 
To hoard my lif^ that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 
A spirit natural or inspired— 

He, too, was struck, and day by daj^ .'i 
Was wither’d on the ^talk away. 

Oh, God ! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape; in any mood :— 

I've seen it ruahing forth in blood, 

I’ve seen it on the br^ing ocean 
Strive widi a swoln convulsive motion, ' 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of Sin delirious with its dread; 

But these were horrors—this was woe 
Unmix’d with sudi—but sure and slow; 
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He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender—kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind; 

With all the whilek> a cheek whose bloom 190 

Was as a mockeiy of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 
As a departing rainbow’s ray; 

An eye^of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon bright; 195 

And not a word of murmur—not 
A groan o’er his untimely lot,— 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise. 

For 1 was sunk in silence—lost 200 

In this last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness. 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less: 

I listen’d, but I could not hear— 205 

I call’d, for I was wild with fear; 

I knew 'twas hopeless, but my dyead 
Would not lie thus admonished; 

I called, and thought I heard a sound— 

1 burst my chain with one strong bound, 210 

And rush’d to him:—I found him not, 

/ only stirr’d in this black spot, 

/ only lived— I only <frew 
1 he accursed breatli of dungeon-dew ; 

The last—the’sole—the dearest link 215 

Between me and the eternal brink, 

Which^ bound me to my failing race. 

Was broken in this fetal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath— 

My brothers—both had ceased to breathe : 220 

I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas! my own was full as chill; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive. 

But felt that 1 was still alive— 

A frantic feeling when we know 
That what vre love ^all ne’er be so. 

, 1 know not why 

I could not die. 
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I had no earthly hope—Vmt faith. 
Ami that forbade a selh^ death. 


IX. 

What next befell me then and there 
I know not well—I never knew— 

First came the loss of light, and air. 

And then of darkness too : 

I had no thought, no feeling—nohe— 

Among the stones I stood a stone. 

And was, scarce conscious what I wist. 

As shrubless crags within the mist; 

For all was blank, and bleak, and grey; 

It was not night—it was not day— 

It was not even the dungeon-light, 

So hateful to my heavy sight, 

But vacancy absorbing space. 

And fixedness—without a place ; 

There were no stars—no earth—no time— 
No check—no change—no good—no crime— 
But silence, and a stirless breath 
Which%either ^vas of life nor death; 

A sea ofTftagnant idleneas, 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless! 


X. 

■n 

A light broke in upon my brain,— 

It was the carol of a bird ; 

It ceased, and then it came again. 

The sweetest song ear ever heard. 

And mine was thankful till my 
Ran over with the glad surprise. 

And* they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery; 

But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track ; 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, „ 

I saw the glimmer of the sim 
Creeping as it before had done. 

But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was pereVd, as fond and tame. 
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And tamer than upon the tree; 

A lovely bird, with'^ azure 

And song that said a thousand things. 

And seem’d to say them all for me 1 270 

I never saw its like ]?efore, 

I ne’er shall see its likeness more: 

It seem’d like me to want a mat^ 

But was not half so desolate 

And it was come to love me when 275 

None lived' to love me so again. 

And, dieering from my dungeon’s brink. 

Had brought me bade to feel and think. 

I know not if it late were tree, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 280 

But knowing well captivity, 

^ Sweet bird! I could not wish for thine! 

Or if it were, in winged guis^ 

A visitant from Paradise; 

For—Heaven forgive that thought! the while 285 

Whidi made me both to weep and smile— 

I sometimes deem’d that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me; 

But then at last away it ilew, ^ 

And then ’twas mortd—well I kii 4 w, 290 

For he would never thus have flown. 

And left me twice sp doubly lone,— 

Lone—as the corse within its shroud. 

Lone—as a soUtary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 295 

While all the rest of heaven is clear, 

A frown tq)on the atmosphere. 

That hatl^ no business to app«ir 
When rides are blue, and earth is gay. 

XI. 

A kind of change came in my &te, 300 

My keepers grew compa^cmate; 

I know not what had made them so, 

Tb^^weie hmred to s%hts of woe, 

But so it was :-<-^my broken chain 

With links unfesten'd did rematn, 305 

And it was liberty to stride ' 

Along my cell ftom side to side, 
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And up and down, and then athwart. 
And tread it over every part; 

And round the pillars one by one. 
Returning where my walk begun. 
Avoiding only, as I trod^ 

My brothers’ graves without a sod ; 

For if I thought witl| heedless tread 
My step pro&ned their lowly bed. 

My breath camd gaspingly and thick. 

And my crush'd heart fell blind and sack. 

XII. 

I made a footing in the wall, 

It was not therefrom to escape. 

For I had buried one and all 

Who loved me in a human shape; 

And the whole earth would henc^orth be 
A wider prison unto me: 

No chUd—no sire—^no kin had I, 

No partner in my misery^ 

1 thought o£ this, and 1 was glad, 

For thougli^ of them had made mad ; 
But 1 was d|^ous to ascend 
To my barf'd windows, and to bend 
Once more upon the mountains high 
The quiet of a loving eye. 

XXII. 

I saw than—and th^ were the same. 

They were not i^anged like me in frame; 
I saw their thousand years of atiow ^ 

On high—thmr wide long lake below. 

And the blue Rhrnie in fullest flow; 

I heard the torrents leap and giuh 
O'er channell’d rock and, broken' budh; 

I saw the white-wallM distant town, 

And whiter sa:^ go dcimming down; 

And then there was a little isle. 

Which in my very &ce did smil^ 

The only one in view; 

A small green isl^ it seem'd no mote, 
Scarce broador than my dungeon floor. 
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But in it there were tliree tall trees, 

And o’er it blew th§ mountain breeze, 

And by it there were waters flowing, 

And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 

The fish swam by thf castle wall, 

And they seem’d joyous each and all; 

The eagle rode the rising'blast, 

Methought he never flew so fast 
As then toi-me he seemed to fly; 

And then new tears came in my eye. 

And 1 felt troubled—and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain; 

And, when I did descend again. 

The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load; 

It was as is a new-dug grav^ 

Closing o’er one we sought to save,— 

And yet my glance, too much opprest, 

Had almost need of such a rest. 

XIV. 

It might be m^ntlis, or years, or days, 

I kept no count—I took no not^^ 

I had no hope my eyes to raise 
And clear them of their dreary mote; 

At last men came to set me free ; 370 

I ask’d not why, and reck’d not where; 

It was at length the same to me. 

Fetter’d or fetterless to be, 

I leam’d to love despair. 

And thus ^wben they appear’d at last, 375 

And all my bonds aside were cast. 

These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage—stnd all my own! 

And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from' a second borne \ 380 

With spiders I had friendship made, 

And watdh’d them in their sullen trade; 

Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 

And why should I feel less than they? 

We were all inmates of one place. 

And I, the monarch of each race, 
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Had power to kill—yet, strange to tell I 
III ([uiet wc had learn'd im dwell— 

My very chains and 1 gicw friends. 

So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we ai(g:—even I 
RegaitiM my freedom with a sigh. 
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KEATS. 

THE. EVE OF ST. AGNES 


I. 

St. Agnes* Eve—Ah, Intter diill it was) 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 

The hare limp'd trembling through the frozen grass, 

And silent was the dock m woolly fold: 

Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers while he told 5 

His rosary, and while his* frosted breath. 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

^Seem’d taking flight for heaven without ’ 

Fast the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayeFhe salth. 

II. 

A 

His prayer he saith, this patient, hoi}''man ; lo 

Then ti^es his lamp, and riseth from his knces>, 

And back retumeth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 

Along the chand aide by slow d(^ees: 

The sculpturd dead on each side seem to freeze, 

Emp^n*dji&. blacky pur^torial rail&j. , 15 

; Knighte. ladies, praidhg in dnm b mFrjgs, 

I He passeth by j and his weak spirit fails 
Tea think how th^ may ache in ic^ hoods and mails. 

III. 

Northward he tiumeth throngh a little door, 

And scarce three deps, ere Mode’s gtdden tongue 20 

Flatter’d to tears this aged man and poor; 

But no-^ready had his death-bdl mt^; 

The joys of all his life were said and sung; 

His was harsh penance on St Agnes’ Eve; 

Another way he wen^ and soon among 25 

'Rou^ ashes sat he for his soul’ s repriev e. ' I 
And all night kqat awake, fenr sinn^s sake to grievo 
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IV. 

That ancient Beadsman heard th e prelude soft ; 

And SO it chanc’d, for many a dOM vras wfcle^ 
From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, 

The silver, snarling trumpets ’gan to chide; 

The level chanibei^"'ready wl?li their pride, 

Were glowing to reeptve p thousand guests: 

TJig .?,ver eaggyaFpO. 

jatareO* vKere,upon 

With hair blown back, and wings put cross>Wise on their 


V. 

At length JijjEJt in the ar gen t jppvaty, 

With plume, tuira, and all rich array, 

Numerous as shadows haunting fairily 

The brain, new^tuflf’d , in youth, with triumplis gay 

Of old romance. These let us wish away, 

And lull), sole-thoughted, to one Lady there. 

Whose heart had broo<)ed, all that wintry day, 

On love, and wing’d St. /^les* saintly care, 

As she had heard old dames full many times declare. 


They told her hgw, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 

Young viigins might have visions Of delight, 

And sof t adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honey’d middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due thi^ did aright; 

As, supperless to bed they must retire, 

And couch supine thmr beauties, lily wlutc; 

Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that the^ desire. 

, vir. 


saw maaxf a 

Pass by—she heeded not at all; in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier# 

And back retir'd, not cool’d by high disdain, 

But idle saw not; her heart was otherwhere; 

She sigh’d for Agnes' dreamy the swed«sl of the 7«er. 



thoturhtfnl Madeline: 
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She danc'd along with vftgue, jegardles s eyes, 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short: 
The hallow’^, hou^^\^ near at hand : she sighs 
Amid the timbrds. and the throng’d resort 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport, 

*Mi^ looks of love^^e^hj^ce, h^tey '^d scorn, 
with i;yer'y‘^y«. jOl amort. 

Save to St. Agn^ and Jalnbs 
And all tlie bliss tcf be before to-morrow mom. 
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IX. 

So, purposing each moment to retire, 

She linger’d still. Meantime, across the moors, 

Had come young Porphyro, with heart on tire 75 

For Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 

BuUrcss’d_ from moonlight, stands he, and implores 
All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 

But for one moment in the tedious hours. 

That he might gaze and worship all unseen, 8u 

Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss—in sooth such things have been. 


X. 

He ventures in : lec^ no buzz’d whisper^ell: 

All eyes be nm^ ^. or a htindred swords 
Will storm his heart. Love’s fev’rous citadel: 

For him those chambers held barbarian hordes, 85 

foemepj and hot-blooded lords, 

Whose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage: not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 

Save one old bel<^oie, weak in body and in soul, t Mpo 

XI. 

Ah, happy chance f the aged creature came, 

^Shmffling^ along with ivory-headed wand, 

To’wfiere he stood, hid ftom the touch’s, flame, 

Behind a broad haU-pillar, ihr beyond 

lire sound of inerriment and chorus bland : 95 

He startled her; but soon she knew his &ce^ 

And grasp’d his fmgers in her palsied hand, 

Saying, Mercy, Porphyro f hie tiiee ftom this place; 

They are all here to-night, the whole Uood-thitsty ace 1 
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xti. 

“ G«t hence ! get hence ! thei%’a dwarfish Hildebrand ; 100 

He had a fever late, and in the fit 

He cursed thee and thine, both house and land: 

Then there’s that old Lord J^aurice, not a whit 
More tame for his grey hairs—Alas me 2 flit! 

Flit like a ghost aMray.”*~“ Ah, Gossip dctuj 
We’re safe enough; here in this arm-chair sit, 

And tell me how ”—“ Good Saints I not here, not here : 
f ollow me, child, or else these stones will*bc thy bier.” 

XI ti. 

He follow’d through a lowly arched way. 

Brushing the cobvrebs Avith his lofty plume; 110 

And as she mutter’d Well-a—well-a-day ! ” 

He found him in a little inoonlight room. 

Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a ton^b. 

** Now tell me where is Madeline,” said he, 

“O tell me, Angela, jfv the holy loom lU 

Which none but secret sisterhood may see, 

When they St. Agnes’ wool are weaving piously,” 

*. 

“St. Agnesi Ah! it is Agnes’ Eve— 

Yet men will murder upon holy days: 

Thou must hold water in a witc h’s sieve, 120 

And be liege-lord of all the Elves and Fajrs, 

To ventur e so : it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro I—St. Agnes’ Eve 1 
God’s help 1 my lady fair the conjuror plays 
This very night; good angels her deceive ! 12^ ‘ 

But let me laugh awhile, I’ve mickle time tf grieve.” 


Feebly she laugheth in the langui d moon, 

While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 

I.ike puzzled urchip on an aged c ronc 
Who keepeth dosed.a wond’rous riddle-book. 

As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when she told 
His lady’s purpose; and he scan^oould brook 
Tears, at the thought of those encnaiit ments cold. < 
And Madeline asleep in lap oij^ nas' old. 


130 
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XVI. 

Sudeten ft thought came lifie a full*blown rose, 

Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 
Mad e purple riot; then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes thm beldame start: 

A cruel man and impious thou art: 140 

Sweet lady, let her pray, and steep and dream 
Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men tike thee. Go, Go! I deem 
Thou canst not surely be the same that thou didst seem.” 

XVII. 

‘‘ 1 will not harm her, by all saints I swear,” 145 

Quoth Porphyro: “ O may 1 ne’er find grace 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer. 

If one of her soft ringlets T displace, 

Or look with ruffian passion in her face: 

Good Angela, believe me by these tears; 150 

Or 1 will, even in a moment’s space. 

Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen’s ears. 

And them, though they be mor e fang’d than wolves and bears,” 

XVIII. 

Ah ! why wilt thou affright^ feeble sdCfl ? 

A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing, 

Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll; 

Whose prayers for thee, each morn and evening, 

Were never miss’d.” Thus plaining, doth she bi 
A gentler speech from burning Porphyro, 

So woeful, and of such deep sorrowing, 

That Angela gives promise she will do 
W^tever he shall betide her weal or woe. 

XIX. 

Which was, to lead hiin» in close secrecy. 

Even to Maddlne’s chamber, and there hide 
Him in a closet, of sneh fnivacy 
That he might see her beauty unespied. 

And win perhaps that night a. neertess brldp. 

Whil e legio n’d fairl^ P^ed theoOTer|s^ m 
A nd pale enchmrtm^t held her >slMpy-eyed. 

-N^er on such a^ ni^t hav^ lovers met# 
itice Merlin paid his Xtetnon aU the mon^uus debL 
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XX. 

“ It shall be as thou wishest,*’ said the Dame j 

**A 11 cates and dainties shall be stored there 

Quickly oa this feast^night: by the tambour frame 

Her own lute thou wilt see.j no tinIc*to''^pSre^ 175 

For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 

On such a catering trust my dizry head. 

Wait here, my child, with patience kneel in prayer 
The while: Ah! thou must needs the lady wed, 

Or may I never leave my grave among thfi d^.” l8o 

XXI. 

So saying she hobbled off with busy fear. 

The lover’s endless minutes slowly pass’d; 

The dame return’d, and whisper’d in his eat 
To follow her, with aged eyes aghast 

From fright of dim espiaL Safe at last, 185 

Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 

The maiden’s chamber, silkmt, hu^’d and chaste; 

Where Porphym took covert, pleas’d amain. 

His poor guide hurried back with agues in her braim 


< XXII. 

's A W 

Her falt’ring hand upon the balustrade, 

Old Angela was feeling for the stair. 

When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charmed maid. 
Rose, like a mission’d spirit, unaware: 

With silver taper’s light, and pious care, 

She turn’d, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level matting. Now prepare, 
Young Poiphyro, for gazing on that bed; 

She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove iiiav’d 


, 190 
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XXlll. 

Out went thfr taper as she hurried in; 

Its little smok<^ in pallid moonshine, died^ 

She closed the door, she panted, aIL.g](j0. 

To Spirits of t^ atr, ahd -visions wide: 

No utter’d syllit^ dr ti'oe betide! ' 

But to her heart 1 ^ hear^ was voluble^. 

Paining with doquence hhr balmy 

{ As though a toii|pieIe^ nightingale iweB 

Her throat in vain, .^ind dic^ ^ heart^-stifie^j in her ddl. 
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XXIV. 

A casement high and tjjpiSe-arch’d there was, 

All garlanded with carv^ imagMes 

Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 3io 

And diamonded with panes, of quaint device . 

Innumerable of stains and splendid djres. 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings; 

And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldries, 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

^ shielde d sc utc^yn ’ blu^h’d wth blood of queens and kings. , 

XXV. 

Full on this jcasement shone the wintry moon, 

And threw gules on Madeline’s fair breast, ■ 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and l>oon; 

Kose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 220 

And on her silver cross s oft a methyst, * 

And on her hair a like a saint: 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest. 

Save wings, for heaven Porphyro grew faint: 

She knelt so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint 225 

.XXVI. 

Anon his heart revives^: her vespere done. 

Of all its vrreathed pearls her hair she frees. 

Unclasps her jgjagig^jewels one by one, ' 

loosens her fra^prant bodice; by degrees 

Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees: 230 

Half-hidden, Uke a mermaid in sea-weed, 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees. 

In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

Hut dares not look Jsehind. or all the charm is fled. 


XXVII. 


Soon, trembling in her soft and ch^l]y nt>Rt. 

In sort of wakefa l swoon, perplex’d she lay, 
Until the poppied warm th of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away; 
Flown, like a thoi^ht, until the morrow-day, 
Bligsfully haven’d b oth from jo3r 
Cl^p’d like a where f^iros pf^ 
Slinded alike frcmi sunshine apd jfrom rain, 

^ though f ro?e,.?hquld shnt, and be a hnj^^agwiv 
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XXVII r. 

Stolen to this paradise^ ami sr^ entranced, 

Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 24 

And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 
Xo-yalta-iBLto j»..s}uipb£rQiis t^pdemesi 
Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 

And breath’d himself: then from the closet crept. 

Noiseless as fear in a wide w ilderness 251 

And over the hush’d carpel, silent, slept, 

And ’tween the curtains peep’d, where, lo !--how fast she. slept. 


Then by the bed-side, where the fadeti moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight,^softji^^gt 
A table, and, half anguish’d, tnrew thereon 255 

A cloth of woven crii^s^p^ 

O for some drowsy M'dmhean aniiilet! 

The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion. 

The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet, 

AiYray his cars, though but in dying tone - 260 

The hall-door shuts again, and all the noise is gone. 


And 5jill sjij slept an azur e-liddciLsleep. 

In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender’d, 

While he from forth the closet brought a heap 

Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gounl, 265 

With je|li^ soother than the creamy curd, 

And lu^t syrops, tinct with cmnamon, , 

Manna and dates, in ^arg^sy 

From Fez, and spiced dainties, every one, 

From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebaiion.% 270 

XXXI. 

These delicates he heap’d with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed s ilver: sumptuous they stand 
Xn the retired quiet of the night. 

Filling the chilly room with j^ j|fume light.— 275 

And now, my Iov«^ my siraph fair, awake! 

Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite ; 

Open thine eyes, for meek St. A^es^ sake, 

Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache.” 
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XXXII. 

Thus whispering, his wahn, unnerved arm 280 

Sank in her pillow. Shad^ was her dream 
By the dusk curtains ;-^* tMras a mit^ight chaim 

Jrop^S*?. * 

The lustrous salvers in the mocHilight gleam; 

Broad golden fringe upon the*carpet lies: 28$ 

Tt seem’d he never, never cpuld redeem 
From such a steadfast spell his lady’s eyes; 

So mus’d awhile, entoil’d in w oofed phantasies. 


, XXXlll. 

Awakening up, he took her hollow, lute,— 

Tum^tuous,—and, in chords that tenderest be, <3 290 

He play'd an ancient ditty,, long sinpe mute,. 

In Provence calrd “La belle dame sans mercy: ■* 

Close to her ear touching the melody;— 

Wherewith disturb’d, she utter’d a soft moan: 

He ceased—she panted quick—and suddenly 295 

Her blue atfrayed eyes wide open shone: 

Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured stone. 


XXXIV. ^ 

Her eyes were open, but she still behcM, 

Now wide a\vake, the vision of her sleep: 

There was a painful change, that nigh expell’d 
The blisses of her dream so pure and deep; 

At which fair M^eline began to weep, 

And moan fort h, witles s words with many a sigh; UvC 
While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep} 

Who khelt, with joined hands and piteous eye. 

Fearing to move o» speak,, she look’d so dreamingly. 
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XXXV. 

“Ah, Poiphyrol,” she sakJ, “buteven now 
Thy voice was mine eai 

Made tuneable with every sweetest vow; 

And those sad eyes were si^tufii and cleat-: 

How <*anged thoh ntt I how pallid, dull, and diSr r ^ 
Give me that voice''agahi, my Poridiyro, 

Those looks immortal, those compla i ni n gs dear! 

Oh leave me not hr this eternal wo^ 

For if thou diest, my Lov^ I know not where to ga'f v . .31J 
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XXXVI. 

Beyond a mortal man iittp assion*^ 

At these voluptnou t accents, he arose, 

i Ethereal, flmh’d,"and like a throbbing .fair 

asen_niajhe.8MBhiwJ^YmWeeD..rBpa.e; 

Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet,— 

Solution sweet; meantime the frost^wind blows 
Like Love*s alaruni pattering the sharp sl^t' 
Agaiiust the window-panes; St. Agnes’ moon hath it 


XXXVII. 


'Tis dark: quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet; 

This is no dream, my bride, ttiy Madeline I” 
’Tis dark: the iced gusts still rave and beat: 

“ No dream, alas ! alas t and woe is mine ! 
Porphyro will leave me here to fiwle and pine,— 
Cruel! what traitor could thee hither bring? 

I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine. 

Though thou forsakcst a deceived thing— 



’ XXXVlii. 

**My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 

After so many hours of toil and quest 
A famish’d pilgrim,—saved by miracle. 

Though I have found, I will not rob ihy nest 
Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think’st wiril 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel**' * 
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1 x^tx. 

Hark! ’tis "* fiffHn fflfflT 

Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed : 

Arise—arise 1 the iuoruitig ^ at hand 34 S 

The bloated wassaflem vrtll;n«ver heed :— <' 

Let us away, my love^ ^ith happy speed; 

There are no ears to hearf or ^es to see,-— . 

Drown’d all in Rhenfeh and the sleepy jeari^ : ^ 

Awake ! arise! my Ib^,. and 35 P, 

For b’er the southern mopis I have a home for thee 
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XL. 

She hurried at his wonfs, beset with fears, 

For there were sleeping dragons all around, 

Al glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears; 
Down the wide stairs a ^rkUng way they found, 

In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A chain-droqp’d lamp was flickering by each door • 
The arras, rich with horsemen, hawk, and hound, 
Flutfelpyln thp besieging wind’s uproar; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor.. 


XLI. 

They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall ! 
Like phantoms to the iron porcli they glide. 
Where lay the Porter, in un easy s prawl, 

With a huge empty fl^on by his ^de ; 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide, 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns: 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide:— 

The chains lie silent on the footworn stones; 

The key turns, and the door upon,its hinges groans; 

XLTT. ^ 

And they are gone: ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 

That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 

And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, apd demon, and large coffin-wonn. 

Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitch ’d, with meagre face deform ? 

The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 

For aye unsought-'lbr riept among his ashes cold. 
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SHELLEY. 

ADONAIS. 


I. 

I WEEP for Adonais —he is dead ! 

Oh, weep for Adonais! though our tears . 

Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a head f 
And thou, sad Hour, selected from all years 
To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure compeers, ^ 

And teach them thine own sorrow ; say; With me 
Died Adonais; till the Future dares 
Forget the Past, his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity! 


II. 

Where wert thou, mighty Mother, when he lay, to 

When thy son lay, pierced by the shaft which flies 
In darkness? where was lorn Urania 
When Adonais died? With veiled eyes, 

’Mid listening Echoes, in her Paradise 

She sate, while one, with soft enamoured breath, 15 

Rekindled all the fading melodies. 

With which, like flowers that mock the corse beneath. 

He had adorned and hid the coming bulk of death. 

r 

ItX. 

Oh, weep for Adonai8;-~he is dead I 

Wake^ melancholy Mother, wake and weep ! 2o 

Yet wherefore? Quendi within their burning bed 
Thy fiery tears, and let thy loud heart keep,. 

Like his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep; 

For he is gone, where all things wise and 

Descendoh, dream not that Uie amorgnto Deep 2$ 

Will yet restore *him to the vital air; ^ 

Death feeds on his mute voice, and -toughs at om* despair. 
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IV. 

Most musical of mourners, weep again I 
LAment anew, UranU 1 —He died, 

Who was the Sire of cm immortal strain, 30 

Blind, old, and lonely,^when his country’s pride 
The priest, the slave, and the libertidde 
Trampled ^and mocked with •many a loathed rite 
Of lust and blood; he' went, unterrified. 

Into the gulf^of death; luit his clear Sprite 35 

Yet reigns o’er earth, the third among the sons of light. 


Most musical of mourners, weep anew! ^ 

Not all to that bright station dared to climb: 

And happier they their happiness who knew, 

Whose tapers yet bum through that night of time 40 

In which suns perished; others more sublime. 

Struck by the envious wrath of man or God, 

Have sunk, extinct in their refulgent prime; 

And some yet live, treading the thorny road, « 

Which leads, through toil and hate, to Fame’s serene abode, 45 

VI. 

But now, thy youngest, dearest one, 'has perished, 

The nursling of thy widowhood, who grew 
Like a pale fiower by some sad maiden cherished. 

And fed with trae love tears instead of dew; 

Most musical of mourners, weep anew! 50 

Thy extreme hope, the loveliest and the last. 

The bloom, whose petals nipt before they blew 
Died on the promise of the frait, is waste; 

The broken :jhlyslies^die storm is overpast. 

To fliat high Capital, wh^e kingly Death SU 

Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay, 

He canm -; and bought, with price of purest breath, 

A grave among the etemcd.--Comc away! 

Haste, Mrhile the vault of blue Italian day 
Is yet his iittihg chamebtoof I while still 
lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay; 

Awake him not! Purely he takes his fill 
Of deep and Squid rest^ forgetfid df all UL 
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VIII. 

He will awake no more, oh, n«?ver more ! 

Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 65 

The shadow of white Death, and at the door 
Invisible Corruption waits to tra<|e 
Ilis extreme way to her dim dwelling-place; ^ 

The eternal Hunger sits, but pity and awe 

Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to deface 70 

So fair a prey, till darkness and the law , 

Of change shall o'er his sleep the mortal curtain draw. 

IX. 

Oh, weep fo^ Adonais !—The quick Dreams, 

The passion-winged Ministers of thought, 

Who were his flocks, whom near the living streatns 75 
Of his young spirit he fed, and whom he taught 
'file love which was its music, wander not,— 

Wander no more, from kindling brain to brain, 

Hut druop there, whence they sprung; and mourn their lot 
Round the cold heart, where, after their sweet pain, 80 
They ne’er will gather strength, nor find a home again. 

X. 

And one with trembling hand clasps his cold head, 

And fans him with her moonlight wings, and cries, 

“Our love, our hope, our soirow, is not dead; 

See, on the silken fringe of his faint eyes, 8$ 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 
A tear some Dream hath loosened from his brain." 

Lost Angel of a mined Paradise t 
She knew not 'twas her own, as with no stain 
She faded, like a doud which had out wept its iftin..„ , 90 

XT. 

One from a lucid urn of starry dew 
Washed his light limbs, as if embalming them; 

Another dipt her profuse locks, and threw 
The wreath upon him,, like an anadem, 

Which frozen tears Instead of,pearls begem; 95 

Another in her wilful grief wduld break 
Her bow and winged reeds, as if to stem 
A greater loss with one which was more weak; 

And dull the barbed fire against bis frozen dmek> 
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Xll. 

Another Splendour on tiis mouth alit, loo 

That month whence it was wont to draw the breath 
Which gave it strength to pierce the guarded wit, 

And pass into the pantyig heart beneath 

With lightning and with music ; the damp death 

Quenched its caress upon its icy lips; 105 

And, as a dying meteor stains a wreath 

Of moonlight ^apour, which the cold night clips. 

It flushed through his pale limbs, and passed to its eclipse. 


And others came,—Desires and Adorations,, 

Winged Persuasions, and veiled Destinies, no 

Splendours and Glooms and glimmering Incarnations 
Of hopes and fears, and twilight Phantasies; 

And Sorrow, with her family of Sighs, 

And Pleasure, blind with tears, led by the gleam 
Of her own dying smile instead of eyes, 115 

Came in slow pomp;—the moving pomp might seem 
Like pageantry of mist on an autumnal stream. 

XIV. ^ 

All he had loved, and moulded into thought 
From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound. 
Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 
Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, 

Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground. 

Dimmed the aerial eyes that kindle day; 

Afar the melancholy thunder moaned, 

Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay. 

And the wild vrlnds flew around, sobbing in their dismay. 
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Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains. 

And feeds her grief with his remembered lay. 

And will no more reply to winds or fountains. 

Or amorous birds perched on the young green spray, 130 
Or herdsman’s horn, or bell at closing day; 

Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 
lhan those for whose disdain she pined away 
Into a shadow of all sounds:—a drear 
Murmur, lietween their songs, is all the woodmen hear. 
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Grief made the young Spring wild, and she tlireu- down 
Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were. 

Or they dead leaves; since her delight is flowni, 

For whom should she have wal^d the sullen year? 

To Phoebus was not Hyacinth so dear, 140 

Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 
Thou, Adunais; wan they stand and sere 
Amid the faint companions of their youth^ 

With dew all turned to tears, odour to sighing ruth 

XVIl. 

Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightingale, 145 

Mourns not her mate with suclx melodious .pain: 

Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s domain 
Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain, 

. Soaring and screaming round her empty nest, 150 

As Albion wails for thee; the curse of Cain 
Tyight on his head who pierced thy innorent breast, 

And scared the angel soul that was its earthly guest 1 

Ah, woe is me ! Winter is come and g«>ne, 

But grief returns with the revolving year; 155 

The airs and streams renew their joyous tone; 

The ants, the bees, the swallows, re-ajipear; 

Fresh leaves and flowers deck tlic dead Seasons’ bier; 

The amorous birds now pair in every bmkc, 

And build their mossy homes in field and brere; 160 

And the green lizard, and the golden snake. 

Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake. 


Through wood and stream and field and hill and Ocean 
A quickening life from the Earth’s heart has burst, 

As it has ever done, with change and motion, 165 

From the great morning of the world when first 
God dawned on Chaas; in its stream immersed. 

The lamps of Heaven flash with a softer light; 

All baser things pant with life’s sacred thirst. 

Diffuse themselves, and spend in love’s delight '170 

The beauty and the joy of their renewed might. 
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The leprous corpse, touched by this spirit tender, 

Exhales itself in flowers of gentle breath; 

Like incarnations of the stars, when splendour 
Is changerl to fragrance, ^they illumine death, 

And mock the merry worm that wakes Insncalh; 

Nought we know dies. Shall that alone which knows 
lie as a sword consumed before the sheath 
By sightless lig^tniiig? th* intense atom glows 
A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose. i8o 

* XXI. 

Alas ! that all we loved of him should be. 

But for our grief, as if it had not been. 

And grief itself be mortal! Woe is me ! 

Whence are we, and why are we? of what scene 
The actors or spectators? Great and mean 185 

Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow. > 
As long as skies are blue, and fields are green, 

Evening must usher nig^t, night uige the morrow, 

Month follow month with woe, and year wake year to sorrow. 

XXII. / 

He will awake no more, oh, never more ! 190 

“Wake thou,” cried Misery, “childless Mother, rise 
Out of thy sleep, and slake, in thy heart’s core, 

A wound more fierce than his with tears and sighs.” 

And all the Dreams that watched Urania’s eyes, 

And all the Echoes whom their sister’s song 195 

Had held in holy silence, cried: “Arise !” 

Swift as a Thought by the snake Memory stung, 

From her ambrosfal rest the fadii^ Splendour sprung. 

xxin. 

She rose like an autumnal Night, that springs 

Out of the East, and follows wild and drear 2po 

The golden Day,, whkii, on eternal wings, 

£fven as a ghost abandoning a Vier, 

Has left the Earth a coiTpse. Sorrow and fear 
^ So struck, so roused, so rapt Urania, 

So saddened round her like an atmosphere 205 

Of stormy mist, so Swept her on her way, 

Even to the mournful place where Adonais lay. 
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XXIV. 

Out of her secret Paradise she jiped. 

Through camps and cities rough ‘With stone, and steel, 

And liuman hearts, which to her aery tread 210 

Yielding not, wounded the invisible 

Palms of her tender feet wherever they fell; 

And barbed tongues, and jlhoughs moie sharp than they, 
Rent the soft Form they never could re^el. 

Whose saercd blood, liht* the young tears of May, 215 
Paved with eternal flowers that undeserving i^ay. 

XXV. 

4 

In the death-chamber for a moment Death, 

Sliamed by the presence of that living Might, 

Rlushed to annihilation, and the breath 

Revisited those lips, and life’s pale light 220 

Flashed through those limbs, so late lier dear delight. 

“ Leave me not wild and drear and ctjtnforlless, 

As .dlent lightning leaves the starless night ! 

Leave me not!” cried Urania: her distress 
Roused Death; Death rose and smiled, and met her vain caress. 

225 

XXVI. 

“Stay yet awhile! sf>eak to me once again; 

Kiss me, so long but as a kiss may live; 

And in my heartless breast and burning brain 
That word, that kiss shall all thoughts else survive, 

With food of saddest memory kept alive, 230 

Now thou art dead, as if it were a part 
Of thee, my Adonais ! I would give 
All that I am to be as thou now art! 

But 1 am chained to Time, and cannot theiiac depart! 


“O gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 235 

Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 
Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 
Dare the unpastured dragon in his den ? 

Defenceless as thou wert, oh! where was then 

Wisdom the mirror’d shield, or scorn the spear? 240 

Or hadst thou waited the full cycle, when 

Thy spirit should have filled iU^ crescent sphere, 

The monsters of life’s waste hod fled from thee like deer. 
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“The herded wolves, l>hld only to pursue, 

The obscene ravens, clamorous o’er the dead, 245 

The vultures, to the conqueror’s banner true, 

Who feed where Desola^on first has fed, 

And whose wings rain contagion,—^how they fled, 

When, like Apollo, from his golden bow. 

The Pythian of the age one arrow sped 250 

And smiled !—The spoilers tempt no second blow; 

They fawn on the proud feet that .spurn them lying low. 


^ XXIX. 

“The sun comes forth, and many reptiles .spawn j 
lie sets, and each ephemeral insect then 
Is gathered into death without a dawn, 255 

And the immortal stars awake again: 

So it is in the world of living men ; 

A godlike mind soars forth, iif'its delight 
Making earth bare and veiling Heaven, and when 
It sinks, the swarms that dimmed or shared its light 260 
Leave to its kindred lamps the spirit’s awful night.” 

XXX. 

Thus ceased she; and the mountain shepherds came, 

Their garlands sere, their magic mantles rent; 

The Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame 

Over his living head like Heaven is bent, 265 

An e.arly but enduring monument, 

Came, veiling all the lightnings of his song 
In sorrow; from her wilds leme sent 
The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong. 

And love taught grief to fall like music from his tongue. 270 

XXXI. 

’Midst others of less note, came one frail Form, 

A ])hantom among men, companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring stoiin, 

Whose thunder^ is its knell; he, as I guess. 

Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness, 275 

Actmon-like, and now^ he fled astray 

With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness, 

And his own thoughts, along that rugged way. 

Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey. 
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XXXII. 

• 

A pard-like Spirit beautiful and swift— 280 

A love in desolation niaskixl- a Power 
Girt round with weakness—it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superiucuniheAt hour; 

It is a dying lamp, a falling shower, 

A breaking billow; —even whilst we speak 285 

Is it not broken? On the withering flower 
The killing sun smiles brightly; on a cheek 
The life can burn in blood, even while the heart may break 

His head was bound witli pansies ovcr-blowm, 

And faded violets, white, and pied, and blue; 290 

And a light spear topped with a cypress cone, 

Round whose ni<le shaft dark ivy tresses grew 
Vet dripping with the forest’s noon-day dew, 

Vibrated, as the ever-beating heart 

Shook the weak hand that grasped it; of that crew 295 
He came the last, neglected and apart; 

A lienl-abandoned deer, struck by the hunter’s dart. 

XXXIV. 

All stood aloof, and at his partial moan 

Smiled through their tears; well knew tliat gentle band 

Who in another’s fate now wept his own; 300 

As in the accents of an unknown lantl 

He sang new sorrow; sad Urania scanned 

The Stranger’s mien, and murmured: “Who art thou?” 

He answercrl not, but with a sudden hand 
Made bare his branded and ensanguined brojr, 305 

Which was like Cain’s or Christ’s. Oh! that it should be so I 

XXXV. 

What softer voice is hushed over the dead? # 

Athwart what brow is that dark mantle throw-n? 

What form leans sadly o’er the white death-bed. 

In mockery of monumental stone, 3 .*® 

The heavy heart heaving without a moan? 

If it be he, who, gentlest of the wise, 

Taught, soothed, loved, honoured the departed one; 

Let me not vex, with inharmonious sighs. 

The silence of that heart's accepted sacrifice. 

O 3 
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Our Aclonais has drunk poison—oh! 

Wliat deaf and viperous murderer could crown 
Life’s early cup with such a draught of woe? 

'I'lie nairidess worm wcfild now itself disown; 

It felt, yet could escape the magic tone 320 

Whose prelude held all envy, hate, and wrong, 

But what was howling in one breast alone, 

Silent with expectation of the song, 

Whose master’s hand is cold, whose silver lyre unstrung. 

XXXVII. 

I.ive thou, whose infamy is not thy fame ! 32$ 

l.ive! fear no heavier chastisement from me, 

'I'hou noteless blot on a remembered name ! 
lint l>c thyself, and know thyself to be ! 

And ever at thy season be thou free 

To spill the venom when thy fangs o’erflow ; 330 

Remorse and Self'Contempt shall cling to thee; 
lb»t Shame shall bum upon thy secret brow, 

And like a beaten houn<l tremble thou shalt—as now. 

XXXVIII. 

Nor let us weep that our delight is fled 

Far from these carrion-kites tliat scream l>e 1 ow; 335 

lie wakes or sleeps with the enduring dead ; 

Thou caust not soar where he is silting now. 

Dust to the dust! but the pure spirit shall flow 
Hack to the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the Eternal, which must glow 340 

Through time and change, unquenchably the same, 

Whilst thy cold emljers choke the sortlUl hearth of shame.. 


Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not sleep- 
lie hath awakened from the dream of life— 

*Tis we, who, lost in stormy visions, keep 345 

With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 

And ill mad trance strike with our spirit’s knife 
Invulnerable nothings—fFS* decay 
Like corpses in a charnel; fear and grief 
Convulse us and consume us day by day. 

And cold hopes swarm like worms within our living clay. 
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He has outsoared the shadow ol* owe night; 

Envy and calumny, and Iiate and pain. 

And that unrest which men miscall delight. 

Can touch him not, and torture not again ; 

From the contagion of the world’s .shiw stain 
He is secure, and now can. never mourn 
A heart grown cold, a liead grown grey in vain; 
Nor when the spirit's self has ceased to burn. 

With sp<arkless ashes load an unlamcntcd um,* 

XLl. 

lie lives, he wakes—'tis Death is dead, not ho; 
Mtmrn not for Adonais.—Thou young Dawn, 

Turn all thy <iew to splendour, for from thee 
The spirit thou lamcntest is not gone; 

Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan ! 

Cease yc faint (lowers and fountains, and thou Air, 
Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst thrown 
(’I'cr the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 
Even to the joyous stars which smile on its despair! 


He is made one with Nature: there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the song of night's sweet bird; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that Pow'cr may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 
Which wields the world with never wearied love 
StLstains it from beneath, and kindles it above.* 


He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely; he doth bear 

His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dcn.se world, compelling there 

All new successions to the forms they wear. 

Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 
To its own likeness, as each mass may bear; 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven's light. 
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The splendours of the 4 irm«iinent of lime 
May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not; 

Like stars lo their appointed height they climb, 390 

And death is a low mist which cannot blot 
The brightness it may leil. When lofty thought 
JJfts a young heart above its mortal lair, 

And love and life contend in it, for what 
Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there, 395 

Ami move like wifids of light on dark and stormy air. 


The inheritors of unfiilfillod renown 

Rose from their thrones, built beytmd moital thought, 

Far in the Unapparent. Chattel Ion 

Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 400 

Yet faded from him ; Sidney, as he fought 
And as he fell and as he lived and loved, 

Sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot, 

Arose; and Lucan, by his death approvetl; 

Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing reproved. 405 


And many more, whose names on Earth are dark. 

Hut whose transmitted effluence cannot die 
So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 

Rose, robed in da/jding immortality. 

“Thou art become as one of us,” they cry; 410 

“It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind in unascended majesty. 

Silent alone amid a Heaven of song. 

Assume thy winged throne, thou Vesper of our throng!” 

XLVir, 

Who mourns for AdonaU? oh come forth, 

Fond wretch ! and knbw thyself and him aright. 

Clasp with thy panting .sonl the pendulous Earth; 

As from a centre, dart thy spirit’s light 
Beyond all worlds, until its spacious might 
Satiate the void circumference; then shrink 
Even to a point within our day and night; 

And keep thy heart light, lest it make thee sink 
When hope has kindled hope, and lured thee to the brink. 
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XLVin. 

Or go to Rome, which is the sepulchre, 

Oh, not of him, but of our joy ! ’lis nought 
That ages, empires, and religions, there 
Lie buried in the ravage they l^ve wrought; 

For such as he can lend,—tht^ borrow not 
Glory from those who made the world tlieir prey; 
And he is gathered to the kings of thought 
Who waged contention with their time’s ^lecay, 

And of the past arc all that cannot pass away. 

XLJX. # 

(iu thou to Rome,—at once the Paradise, 

'I'he grave, the city, and the wilderness; 

And where its wrecks like shattered mountains rise, 
And flowering weeds and fragrant copses dress 
The bones of Desolation’s nakedness, 

Pass, till the Spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access, 

Where, like an inflinl’s smile, over the dead 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread. 


And grey walls moulder round, on which dull 'I'ime 
Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand; 

And one keen pyramid with wedge .sublime. 
Pavilioning the dust of him who planned 
This refuge for his memory, doth stand 
Like flame transformed to marble; and beneath 
A field is spread, on wldfeh a newer band 
Have pitched in Heaven’s smile their camp of death. 
Welcoming him we lose with scarce extiii^ishcd breath. 

Here pause ; these graves are all too young as yet 
To have outgrown the sorrow which consigned 
Its chaige to each ; and if the seal is set. 

Here, on one fountain of a mourning mind. 

Break it not thou! too surely shalt thou find 
Thine own well full, if thou retumest home, 

Of tears and gall. From the world’s bitter wind 
Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb.^ 

What Adonais is, why fear we to become ? ^ 
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The One remains, the many change and pass ; 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, Blarth’s shadows fly ; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Slains the wliite radiancf of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments.—Die, 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek ! 
J-’nllow where all is fled !■ -Rome’s azure sky, 
Flowei-s, ruins,»statues, music, words arc weak 
'['he glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak. 


VVhy linger, why turn back, why shrink, my Heart? 
'I’liy hopes are gone before : from all tilings here 
'They have departed ; thou shouldst now depart! 

A light is past from the revolving year. 

And man, and woman ; and what still is dear 
Attracts to crush, repels to make,thee wither. 

The soft sky smiles, -the low wimi whispers near: 
’'J'is Adonais calls ! oh, hasten thither. 

No more let Life divide what Death can join together. 

iiv. 

That light whose smile kindles the Universe, 

That Beauty in which all things work and move, 
That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 
Of birth can <]uench not, that sustaining l.ove 
Which, through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast .and earth and air and sea, 

Burns bright or dim, as each Ite mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst, now beams on me. 
Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality. 


i.v. 

V 

The breath whose might T have invoked in song 
Descends on me ; my spirit’s l>ark is driven 
f ar from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given ; 

The massy earth 'and sphered skies are riven! 

I am borne darkly, fearfully afar; 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven 
The soul of Adonais, like a star. 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 
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NOTES, 

ETC. 

EDMUND SPENSER. 


Si’ENsKR was burn in London (bee lines 12S-J0 of the following poem) in the year 3552 ; hul 
his family seems to have belonged to Lancashire. It was coimtcted with the SpenceiK of 
Althorpe in Nevtthamptunshire 1 he dedicates various poems to his lad^ cousins of that house. 
Nothing IS known of his earlier years. In 1569 he went up to Cambridge University, to 
rernbroke H.-ill (now College), as a sizar. .Tiithatsatue year wtre published, without his name, 
certain verses of his, translations from the Italian of Petrarch and the French of Du Bellay. 
At C 3 ollege he became .acquainted w'ltli Gabriel Harvey and oUiers wbo were subsequently of 
note It Ls certain that he w.is a zealous student, aiwl acquired a considerable knowledge of 
Latin and Greek literature, especially of Plato’s writings: but, perhaps forUingtely for the 
world, he was not elected to a Fellowsliip, and .so, on taking his M. A. degree, ceased to reside 
in Cambridge. For about a year he lived amongst his relations 111 Luiicasliirc. During this 
period he fell deep in love with a lady wliuni in his poems he calls ** Rosalind,” but she 
prcferrctl one “Menalcas” to him. 

In 1578 he quitted the North for Penshiirst, Sir Phili]i Sidney's residence, and lor London, 
ivhere Sidney introduced him 10 his uncle, the liarl of Ixncester. In the following year he 
published his Skepheards Catemiari from th.it time he took his place among the chref poets ol 
his day. In 158a he was appointed Secretary to Arthur, T^ord Grey of Wilton, the new Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. In Ireland he spent the rest of hU life, two visits and a flight to 
England excepted. In 1581 he was appointed Clerk ol Degrees and Recognisances in Uie 
Irish Court of Chancery, a post which he held seven yean, when he was appointed Oerk to 
the Council of Munster. He probably lived at Dublin till he received the latter appointment, 
when, no doubt, he removed into'Cork county, perhaps .straight to the old castle so intimately 
associated with his name—to Kilcolman Castle During all thrilc yean he was composing his 
great poem, the Faerie Queene, Sir Walter Raleigh, who visited him in 1589, persuaded him 
to accompany him to l4ondon, that he might publish the flrst three books. These books 
appeared in 1590, and won great applause. In 1591 he received a grant of land in the South 
of Ireland. This land was the estate on which he had, probably, been already residing. U 
was part of the forfeited Desmond estates. To it he returned, probably, towards the close of 
the year in which it became his owm. He now proceeded with his greaf work. Probably 
about this time, being now a man of some substance, he resigned his Munster Council Clerkship. 
He seems to have been troubled by lawsuits urged by natives who denied and wiflistood his 
claims to certain properties. In the summer of 1594 he married one Elisabeth, probably the 
daughter of some neighbour settler, after a prolonged and almost desperate courtship. In 
1596 he again visited England, and published the second three books od the Faerie Queeae. s 
In greater honour than ever, he returned to Ireland, purposbg, no doubt, to resume and 
complete his yet but half-concluded labour. This purpose was fulfllled but to a very slight 
extent, in xspA a furious insurrection, by no means the first or the last, was made by tho 
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tmh. Spenser's* castle was fired. ]t was all he could do to escape with his wife and children; 
indeed, according to Ben Jonson, as reported by Drummond, one little child was left behind. 
In the beginning of the year 1599, in a .state of great mental, if not other distress, he died in 
King Street, Westminster. He was buried in the neighbouring Abbey, not far ftor.i hU great 
predecessor Chaucer. 

Spenser wxs not only a great poet himself, but in a singular degree was the cause—that is, 
4he immediate cause—>of poetry in others, pc did not, of course, make his readers poets, but 
in those of them who were so by natufc he awakened a sense of their powers. In some such 
sense Milton, Thomson, Ke.-its, and many others, called him father. 

He was not a poet of the dramatic sort, as were Chancer and Shakspere; he had little 
or no sense of humour. He was a poet of conscious moral purposes ; also of abstract thoughts 
rather than of rm1>odimcnts. l^s persatue are lathcr virtues, ideas, essences, than living .md 
breathing «:rcatures of fle.sh and blood. As a poet, he lives and moves in a high, pure, 
spiritual world, wr.apt in the contemplation of beauty and love, and other such fair existences. 

The melody of his versification is e.speciany rcm.irkable. In a longer poem the incessant 
sweetness of his lines is apt to be somewhat cloying; in a shorter one, especially when he 
writes in a bright happy mwd, as in his r.^Uhaiamittm, the effect is delightful. 

Tliough he was but ten years senior to Shakspere, his language is contparatively obsolete. 
This is because in .some^respect.s he I^eloiigcd to the age which was ending rather than to the 
great F.lMabetlian jera. The subject he chose for Ins great work drew him into the midst of the 
old limes of chivalry, and the literature that Irclongcd to them, With such a subject the older 
forms of tire langu.rge .seemed to consort better. To him too, perhaps, as to Virgil, the older 
words and word-forms seemed to give elevation and dignity. Moreover, an older dialect was 
probably to some extent his vcmaailar, as he had probably passed his youth in Lancashire, 
lastly, the only great poet who had preceded him, his great model, the Tityrus of whom he 
*his songs did lerc," was (^hauccr. To hun Chaucer's language may have seemed the one 
language of English poetry. 


PROTHALAMTON. 

INTRODUCTION, 

This is the last complete poem written hy Spenser that is now extant. Tt was written and 
ptibli.sherl towanis the end of the year 1596, after the Karl of Esse,a's return from Spain. In 
lh.at same year he published his Hymns to J/eaventte Lme and Jleavenlie Jieanty. 

There is no such word in Greek or Tallin as ‘*Proth.alamium.” The word for a marri.age- 
song is Epithalamium—that which is sung at the bridal-chamber door. But this k no ouch 
song, but rather one in honour of a meetiiiig of the happy pmr—pairs in this case—before the 
bridal day has fully come. In Greece, and probably in Rome, a Hymcnaean song was sung as 
the brid.ai procession moved along from the bride's hou.se to that of the bridegroom (a custom 
as early ns Homer's time; sec Iliau, xviii. 493): in Rome this song was called Talasius, or 
Talassio: hut this song does not answer to that, or one of those. Probably Spenser invented 
the Avord to express his purpose. The “ Pro" may have a temporal force; and the whole 
word mean “ the song that preceded the nuptials." He himself calls it “a Spousall verse,” 

The happy pairs were "the two honourable and Arertuous ladies the Lady Elizabeth nnd the 
Lady (Catherine Somerset" {.sccl, 67I on the one hand, on the other " the two woithie gentlemen 
Mr, Henry Gilfonl and Mr. William Peter, Esquyers." 

The text is here printed faithfully from the original edition, except that in 1 . la "the" b 
read for "he." 

], 3. sfitii. Here, perhaps, in its radical sen.se. See on this word Max Miiller’s Lect, on 
^ ike Science of Languor, sd Series Lcct. viii. 

{What is meant by iigkify here?] 

dekxf « retan!|, impede; and so, virtually, ward off 
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1 . 4- Titans. S«e Class. Diet. 

fayre. In Anglo-Saxon, adverbs were ^inetimes but cases of nouns or ailjectives 
specially used. Ail cases but tiie nominative were in fact so used ; but perhaps the c>u>« most 
commonly employed was the dative. The e at the end of /ayre here is peihaps the e of the 
dative case used adverbially. This r liad in Spenser’s time lo'it l>oth its sound and its 
meaning; then, as now, ly was the usual adverbial sign ; so that what w.ss really an ailvcrh 
passed for an adjective adverbially used, For 4 n msinncc of the old nsagCi see Clauiccr^ 
Ptvl. 94; 

Well cowde he sitte on hors and /atre ryde." 

glysier. Gray uses this form in his lines "On a favourite Cat drowned in a Tub ot 
Gold Fishes: ’ • 

*' Know one false step is ne'er retrieved. . 

Nor all glisters gold." 

5 , It will be observed that the verb afflki in this sentence has two objects, vi*. tidsam 
and tny hruytie. It has been proposed to read whose for whom; but thisi.s quite uniiecessaiy. 
The latter object may be mlceit as in fact defining the formei, .ind so standing in a suit of 
apposition to it. Or, the whotn may be taken as used in .1 loose ctmjiinrtival way, .is is not 
uncommon in Kli/abethan English ; Sh.ikspvre‘s ll’iHltt 1 Tuiei V. 1. ijO* 

" IVhom, 

Though bearing iiiisrry, 1 desire my life 
Once mure to look on him'* 

Venus find Adonis, 935 : 

" H'^ho when he lived, his breath aiul beauty set 
Gloss on the ruse, smell on the violet.” 

See Abbott’s Shakespearian Gmmmar, 5 tij. 

6. See Spenser's Life. It is mentioned there that an estate was given him in Ireland : 
but it was evidently surrounded with discomforts, and its position of cuurso rut him off from the 
brilliant society and life of the time. No wonder he sought other prefetment. Murmurs like 
that in tliis stanza are comnion in his poems. Sec below, I. 140, and Mother Hubberds 
Tate, II. 905-18. 

8. I What is the force of d/'here ? Mention any niher ftirces it may have.] 

II. Silver streaming Themmes. See a fuller picture of the Thames in the Faerie 
Queene, B IV. cant, xi., where his marriage with the Medway is ilescribed Denham, too, 
mentions its extreme clearness, ironically it might seem to ns; see Coopet^s litll: 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy sifeam 
My great example, a.s it is my theme! 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o'erfluwiiig full. 

*9. rutty — rooty, and so fruitful, flower-producing. 

the which: so below, 1.47, &c. Which is partly adjectiv'al in its nature. Etymologi* 
cally it «= who like. The very oldest form m which it Is found—r.c. its Gothic form—is 
hvSleiks. Compare Anglo-Saxon hwylc. Old Frisian hwelik, the Scotch quhilk. Thus 
it answers to the Latin qualis, and the Greek eqXixae, rather than to qni and Sr. Therefore 
it can be used with the article, as other adjectives in English can be. We may say “ the 
who-lilte [which] person," just as wc say, "the like person," or, "the Cxsar-like person." 
This adjectival usage with "which" still prevailed when its etymology was quite'forgotten,* 
and the word had come to be used am if it was but a various form of ' wha' It has almost 
entirely died out now', which having come to be used as the neuter of who. 
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As vahich » who-Iike. so such » so-Iike: compare Gothic svaleths, Scotch svaiSk. Henra 
in old^r English which was used corralatively to such, as in Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, X: 

** Whao that Aprille . . < hath . . . 

.... bathucf every veyne in swkh licotir 
(If which vertue engendred U the flour.” 
in Shakspere, fassim. ^ 

1 . 13. (What is meant byhere?] Comp. Ovid,Iv. 430: dissimili 

flore niteiMt hiiniiis.” 

variable. 'I'he termination hie has not in this word the fooce which it usually has 
ill our modern usage. VariablejantxvWY *=> varying, 1 lianging, inconstant; as in Rameo and 
Juliet, ir. li 109: 

“ O swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon. 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
l.est that thy love prove likewise variable*' 

So werciable in Chaucer’s Frankeleynes Tale : 

" Lord Phebiis, mst thy tnerrialle eye 
(Jn wrecche Anrilio, which that am forlomc.” 

“In Early English,” -says Marsh, '‘this termination l-ile) had by no means a uniformly 
passive force, and it formerly ended many word.s where we have now replaced it by -ai 
and -/nl.*' And he iivstanoes tnedicittable iti the sense of medicinal, vengeable of vengeful, 
pawerable of poweiful. “Similar forms occur in Shakespeare." Comp, coinfurtable, 
changeable, imtieccable, delectable, yieaccable. In the text variable ~ our modern " various.” 
IS" waydens Ivzvres. Sec note, p. 66. 

16, paramours => lovers, as elsewhere in Spenser, .ns Skep. Cal. xii. 139. 

17. against in oppr>siiion to, and hence so a- to face, to meet, to provide for the 

biidul day. “To ride .ngainst the king or other noble person biginficd to nde to meet" 
(H alii well's .See Hamlet: 

. “ Some say that ever, 'gainst that season comes,” &c. 

So elsewhere in Spenser. So in Hooker, &c. Shakspere, Ptidsummer Night's Dream, 111 
ii-iW: ' , , 

“ I’ll charm his eyes against she do appear.' 

So Gen. xlni. 95 ; F.xad vii. 15. Dryden uses the word in the same sense. 

brydalr =» bride's ale, i.e. feast. Bui this etymology had been long forgotten. Hence 
Spenser’s "bridale feast," Faesie Quee-ne, IV. xi. 9. Another meauiiig of ale is alehouse, as 
in Tiers the Ploughman, Prol. 43, Ed. Skeat. 

[Wh.nt is the force of long here?] 

so. Floc&e. Properly of birds. See M arsh’s Eng Dang. Ed. SmitK 
81. (What does thereby mean here? Wli,nt other meaning ha*, it?] 

89 . greenish locks. Ovid speaks of the cerrulei crines, which may mean much the same, 
of tt)j» Sicilian nymph (.'yane. {Pfetam. v. 432.) 

At^ectives iti isk were much more common in older English than they are now. Nowadays 
they belong nearly altogether to colloquial language. 

See Faerie Queene, IV. xi. 11. Webster’s White Devil, or Vitiona Coromhona 

“ Ckime, come, my lord, untie your folded thoughts, 

* And let them dai^lc loose as a bride's hair." 

On which Steevctis notes: **Brides.fonnerly walked to diurch with their hair hanging 
loose behind. Anue 'BuUea’s was thus dishevelled when she went to the altar with King 
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Henry the Eighth." (But perhaps Steevens is confusing that unhappy Queen’s marriage with 
her coronation. She rode through the streets to beecrowned, fitting in her hair.’’) 

1 . as. enirayled{0\d French) = intertwined. Spenser uses the word several times, as in 
Faerie Queetie, II. iii. 27. In V, v, 2 he has ’‘trayled." 

a6. flasket. A dim. from^rtiii, from the same root as flagon. The word is still in use 
in Cornwall amongst the fishermen for the vessel with which the fish arc transferred from the 
“seine” to the “ tuck-net." Seu Murray’s Guide Cornwall. 

Comp, the picture of Proserpine and her girl friends gathering flowers In the 
meadows of F.nna, Ovid, Fast. iv. 429-42; and Enropa with hers, Mosch. ii. net seq. 

3 . oq. feaieously r-: neatly, cleverly. From Old French /aictL ss fartitius. See 
Ch.'iuccr, Ptvl. t57, Ed. hlurris : 

Full /etys was hire cloke." 

Comp. ‘ Foot it featly' {Temp. I. ii. 380). 

a8. ou hye — in haste. So hie thee = haste thee 

29 Comp. Lycid. 135 et seq. 

33. store. Comp, L'A/leg. lar: “jr/erv of ladies." 

34. posy. This u-ord Is very commonly used for a verse or motto inscribed on a ring: 
as in the Alerthaui 0 / Venice^ V. i. 147, where Oratiano speaks of 

“ A hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That .she did give me, whose posy was 
For all the world like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife, * laive me and leave me not.’" 

And generally for.a legend, as In Webster’s NorthttMrdHo, III. ii,: “I'll h.ave you make 
twelve posies for a dozen of cheese-trcuche.,.'’ (Cf. Massinger’s Old J.aw, II. i.) As flowers 
had their language once in Western Europe (see IlatuM, IV. v. 175 ; Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Philaster, 1 . ii., &c.), as they h.ave still in the East, it ha.s been conjectured that the, 
word posy was applied also to a nosegay as being significant and, so to speak, motto* 
containing. Others, Feg.aTding the nosegay in the same way, have derived its name from 
fensi'e, a thought. But neither of tliese derivations is quite sntisfitetory. 

37. [What is meant by IPith t/MtfJ 

Swan.s were a very familiar .sight on the Thames in Spenser's time, and before and 
after it. “Paiilus Jovius, who died in 155?, describing the Thames, says: ‘This river 
abounds in swans, swimming in (locks ; the sight of whom and their noise are vastly agree¬ 
able to the fleets that meet them in their course.'" (Knight’s Cyclop. London.) 

38. Lee :=: stream. This word,'in various form.s, occurs as a river-name in England (in 
Hertfordshire), in Ireland, in France, and other parts of Europe.^ Like nearly all European 
river-names, it is a Keltic word. We do not know of il-s occurring elsewhere than here as a 
common noun. 

39. yet. See note on II Pens, •yx 

41. shew := appear. A very common sense in our older writers, 

4a. [What is the force of would\vat ?J 

45. nornoikmg neare. In Old English, one negative does not neutralize, but strengthens 
another in the same sentence. See Piers Ploughman, Piol. 30, Sbakspere passim, && 
As late as Goldsmith we have instances of this double negative. 

48. to as when brought near to, az. ki comparison with. So Ben Jonson t 

“ All that they did was piety to this." 

Hamlet, I. il. 140: *' Hyperion to a satyr." Comp. Greek itp^r, 

. 49. least . . plumes es. that they might, soil their fair plumes in the l^st degree, i.e. 

that they might not soil them; and so, for fear that riiey might soil them. So in Lmin ne is 
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used without ut, in Creek fiii without Iva. With the virtually negative force of least compi 
that of lAtin minitne. ^ 

2 . 55. E/tsoanes s soon after, inuuedtately. Eft = aft, a word still used in a special sense 
by sailors, properly behind, and so following: it is, in fact, the positive at tt/ier. The s in 
e/tsoom was originally a genitive case-sign, So the s in else, unaware^, iieedr. In the 
words ome, twin', thrhe, modern spelling has substituted r; xsi Piers Ploughman we have 
onis, files, &<:. . 

their fill. Here an adverbial pnrase of degree- So perhaps " a hundred fold " in 
Milton’s Sonnet “Avenge, O l,ord.“ 

all in haste ■= altogether in haste, in great haste. G>nip. II Pens. 33: 

'* Ailin a robe of deepest grain,” &c. Kcc. 

The adverb alle ocairs in Chaucer, &c. 

58. they stood amazed still Here the pred. is they stood still: amazed serves for 
ail adverb of manner. [In what other way might the sentence be analysed f) 

Go. them seem’d. So me thinks, hnn thought, him uvre lever (Chaucer's Frank. 
Tale), &c. In all these, and such ca-scs, the pronoun is the Old English dative, the 
verb is impersonal. So, too, is to be explained “ if you please." At a later time these 
various \erbs were used personally, and the noniiii.itive of the pronoun replaced the dative. 

62. heavenly borne = heavenly by birth, and so in meaning heaven-born. Analyti¬ 
cally, borne is a qnasl-adverb defining heavenly, which i.s part of the pied. 

6 j. 'Peeme. Sec Hymn on A'at 18 ; Midsummer Night's Dtvant, V. i. 391; Romeo 
ami 'Juliet, I. iv. 57. It is cognate with the verb teem. 

Ovid {Metam. x. 708) describes Venus as “ yoking her swans and so traversing 

the air.” 

65. Ob.servc the word-|»l.iy. 

8, 76. goodly. Observe what a favourite word this is with our older writers. 

78. (What part of speech is that here V) 

79. Virgil {Ceorg. iv. 317) calls this vale “Peiieus* Tempe.” 

Tern/vs shore ~\\\q shore of, i.e. consisting of, Tempe. Tempe was the shore. 
Comp. Gray’s Long Story: 

“ In liriiiiius is/e, no matter where. 

An ancient ]nlc of building stands '* 

So “Siloa’s brook," Paradise Lost, i. ir. Shore is often used of the banks of a river by 
our old writers. See II Petis. 7s‘; Faerie Queent: 

“ fh-sides the fruilful shore of muddy Nile , ” &c 

80. Spenser seems beie to invert the course of the Pencus. In fact, it rises in 
Thessaly. See Atlas. 

83. while time. It is still used for a space of time. 

85. trim. L’All. 75. 

9a. See the iKrsoniiication in the beginning of Adouais. 

9j. bower -- chamber: radically, something built, not connected with bough In 
Beowulf, and in the older romances, it is u.sed especially of a lady's chamber or room, 
boudoir. Tennyson uses it rightly in his Godiva: 

“ Then fled she to her inmost bower.” 

** Bower-maidens * in Scotch larlies* maids. 

9S* ¥ O'tf of, from. So James iv. 1. Bacon, Ess. 51; “The even carriage between, 
two factions proceedeth not alwaies of moderation, but of a tnienesse to a n»n‘s selfe, with 
end to make use of both." (Apud BiNU Word-Book.'^ IFill. ¥Pnlsrne (E. E. Teat S.), 1139 : 
'* For she bade brought hem o/‘‘bale bothe they seide," %ui. 

your iou$s cou/lenunt » the union or marriage of your loves. Couple in the sente 
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of to join in marriage occurs frequently in the Klizabeihati and other writers ; tf.g'. in 
yahn. III. i. 228 : Married in league, lonpled, and linked." /Vs a substantive in PartuHit 

iv. 339: * 

“ As beseems 

Fair coitfile link’d in happy nupdal league." 


Arinado, in £<w'e’i l,ab<mr Lost {V ii. 537), addresses the King and Princess as " a most royal 
(onpUment'' Some editioms mistakenly ie.id iVutpl^itn-Hi in this present petssage. 

3 . 99. All Lones disliko ri all dislike felt towards hn-c. The so-called iK>s.se$sivc case is 
here used objectively with regard to the subst.uitive ijn which it depends. ’* The use of the 
passcs.sive pronouns,” says Marsh, and of the iiUlecied possessive case of nouns and pronouns 
was, pittil a comparatively recent period, very much mOrc extensive thnn at present, and they 
were employed in many cases whcic the pieimsuiou wilh the olgective iiou' lakc.s their place," 
Comp. King’s reMs, Kitij^s traitors (Pasion IjCtiers), Senriaes translatioti (laidge), Hiiis 
poison, Graces antidote (Fiillei). 

TOO. nssotle - etymologically absohv. 
iWhat is the moaning ?| 

tox. ofCorJ, Here used transitively. So in Sidiiey'.s . " Her hands (tat/rvfr/f 

the lute’s music to the voii'e ; her p.inting hrait danced to the music.” 

102. wait xpon attend. Comp, Psalm cxxiii. t : " So our eyes wait upon the Lonl 
onr Ood." Psalm Xxv. 3. 

hard table. See .Ij Von f.ike ft, V iv. 1^7 : 


“ Wedding is great Juno’s crown - 
0 Idcsscd bond of board i\nA bed ” 


Comedy of Errors, Ill. ii. 17, and V. i. 63, vrhere Adriain says of “ her |X)or dUli.icted 
luisband ” : 

" In lied he slept not for my urging it; 

At board he fed not for my urging it ” 

105 Comp Psalm cxxvii 5. 

4 . no toilet-- according to, in accordance with her. Paradise Lost, 


Vnd lb. 559-61: 


" Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of llutes and soft rccoulors." 

“ 'I'hiis they, 

llrcathiiig united force, with fixed thought. 
Moved on in silence to soft pipes." 


vndersoug = burden, refrain. So Browne, Brit. Past^W. : 

, “ He thus began 

To praise bis love, his hasty waves among, 

The frothy rocks bearing the undersong ." 

iia. neighbouring. So Ci/m/rr, 484: “Some neighbour woodman." lb 

576: " Some neighbour villager.” Lore's Labour Lost, V. ii, 94: " A neighbour thicket." 
Ilgmlet, (II. iv. 212: “ Neighbour room." 

119, in his flood. We should rather say on. So in Faerie Queene: “In fresh 
summer's day," &c. 

121. sliendi Ang.-Sax. “ scendan, to confound, shame, shend, reproach, revile, spurn " 
(Bosworth). Chuatxr’s Jtfan qf Linoes TaU: 

" But vertayly thou woU his body schende.” 

Psrsoun's Tale: “ He sekendetk all that he doth." Faerie Queene, paKidm. 

P 
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K. X 9 i. mrangetl. Comp, arrange^- See Faeru Qwen^: 

Ai, fair Diana, i* freah summer’s day, 

Beiiolds her nymphs enran^d in shady wood.” 

197. .Sec Spenser’s Lt/e. 

i7g. (Wliat is meant by seurse here?] 

139, When the order of the Knights Templar was suppressed in Edward the Second's 
reign, their London estate on the bank of the Th:unes was given over to the Knights of St. 
John; by these it was leased to the studcnt.s of the Common Law, who not finding a home at 
Cimbridge 01 Oxford were at that time in want of a habitation. At the Dissolution of the 
Religious Orders this arr&ngemcnt w.as continued by the Crown, at least for some two-thirds of 
the estate ; the third-what sliituld have been the t )iiter Temple—was bestowed on a favourite. 
At a later time, in the reign of James I., the property was given to the lawyer^. 

135 whilSiH, an old dat. 

hytie ~ abide. Comp, liate, abate ; maze, amaze; mend, amend ; CKaipa, uesaipu : 
nnnitmt, uiriruipu ; eT«x«r, Seraxw ; erfpair^, fi<rTfpoirt|; Stella, iffrijp. Comp, also wake, 
awake ; vouch, avouch; wail, aw.ait; xvrus, aver : down, adowii; base, abase ; but, abut; 
« hief, achieve ; Fr. dreii, adroit. Comp, further, s/vran, esptrer; spatium, espace; spiritus, 
fipril; \pedes, espfee. 

137. The mansion here spoken of stood in the gardens of what sliould have been the 
Outer Temple. It covered the ground where Essex Street now is. The two pillars which 
Mill stand at the bottom of I'^ssex .Street- those between which you pass in order to reach the 
river at the Temple Pier-lielonged to some part or appurtenance of it. In this “stately 
pl.'ice" the Karl of Leicester was living in 1580; one of Spenser’s letters to his friend Harvey 
ill that year is dated from it. Leicester is the “ great l<ord ” mentioned in I. 14a He died in 
tlie autumn of 1588. After him the Karl of Essex occupied the house. It wa.s from and in 
it that, in 1601, he attempted that lash insurrection against the Queen’s advisers which involved 
him in ruin. 

^ next wherewtio It was on the upper nr western side of the Temple; not, as 
might seem-from .Spenser’s description, 011 the low'cr. ^ 

,139. wont This word, .‘is used here and often elsewhere in older English, is, 111 fact, the 
pret. oT the old veib won, " Aiig.-S.\x wtminn : Dan. wonen ; G. wohnen, to dwell, persist, 
continue ” (Wedgewood). So in Waller’s lines: 

“ The eagle's fate and mine are one, 

Which on the shaft that m.ide him die 
Ks|)i>’’d a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to soar so high,” 

And so in r Henry F/. I. ii.‘'i4; 

“ Tallwt is taken, whom w'e wont to fear,” 

Comp the disuse of use in the .sense of “ am accustomed,” while used is common enough. 
This^fv/. came to be used itself as a quasi/rrr/vi/; ought — dnre-^dnrst—mind-^d — 
—ought—caH-~Htay~~ntetnini—dlia. (See Latham.) 

“ Hirough poMrer of that, his cunning thieveries ♦ 

ife svonfs to work that none the same espies.”—-/’omir Queene. 

Hut much more commonly wont is a P^rf., with this peculiarity, that it is used only predi- 
carively, nes’er atiritattively. We say, “ he was ivont to be vigorous,” but cannot speak 
of “his wont vigour.” To pass 011 to a third sense, wont is sometiines a suhsi. 'The 
Word wouitd, which is used in the inverse way to wont the part.— i.«. is always an attributive, 
and not predicative—Is perhaps an a 4 i. derived from this suist. customaiy'; but it may be a 
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part, formed from the secondary verb wont Spensel^has also an a<^\ wontUss «= unwonted, 
Uymne in Honour of Bean tie: • 

“ ‘What wontlrsse hiry dost thou now inspire 
Into my feeble breast when full of theo 1 ” 

4 . 140. " Of all English writers Spenser sitows himself most independent of the laws of 

position." (Marsh.) • 

/teendles. The privative termination hi is more coircctly §pelt, os here, with only 
nner. It is quite distinct from the word hss, Jt i.s .1 nioderiii.sed fbnn of Ang.-Sax. -/rv/r. 
'i'hus friendles.s = Ang.-Sax.yV/’o/o/Mw. 

141. /its. So h'aerie Queenc, 11 . ii. 11: “Here fits not tell." Comp. Sidney’s Art-ad., 
where it is expressed: 

■ “ How evil fit.s it me to Save such a sun." % 

In methinks, them seemed, &c. the ii is omitted, as here, 

14C. Observe the alliteration. 

J47. See in Enight or Ungard an account of Essex's expedition ag;(iiist Spain in 1596 
There are contemporary acco|fnts by ('ainden, Stow'c, Stryjie, Raleigh. It wa.s a splendid 
feat of arms. Macaulay calls it, in his Essay on Hacon, “ The most brilliant military exploit 
that wxs achieved on the Continent by English .anns during the long interval which ehtpsed 
between the battle of Agincuurt ami that of lllenheiin." 'Hiere is .a contemporary ballad on it 
given in I'eicy’s Reliqurs Irom the Editor's “ Folio MS." entitled “The Winning of Cidc.s," 

/ e. of Cadiz. 

148. Heriules two pillors: i.e. (ailpe on the European, Abyla on the African coast, at 
the Fretum Gaditauum, our Straits of Gibraltar. This name for these facing projections is 
foiiiul first in Pindar (Olymp. 3, 77, Nem. j, 35), wlio calls them variously the ffrnXm' and 
the Kiorer of Hercules. They were said to h.av'c been erected by Hercules to mark the limit 
uf Ills westward wanderings. 

5 . *54. Does he mean that Dn’ereux " promises " he sliall be heuretiA * , , 

“ Few noblemen of bis age were more courtcil by iioets [than was Robert, jSarl of 
Essex]. From Spenser to the lowest rhymer he was the .subject of iniinerons ,Nonets 
or popular ballads. I will not except Sidney. I could produce evidence to prove titat he 
scarce ever went out of England, or ei’cii left London, on the most frivolous enti^rise with¬ 
out a pastoral in hii^ praise, or a p.tnegyric in metre, which were sold or sung in the stieels." 
(Warton.) 

158 Thy wide Alannes the wide alarms excited by you. So the Wycliflite translation 
of Gen. ix. 2: “ And youre feer and youre trembling be upon all tlie beestis of Ae earth." 
Comp the current version. See alx>ve on 1 . 99. Sp in Latin, as^)\id. Her. v. 149-50: 

" Ipse repertor opLs vacca.s pavis.se Pheitcas 
Fertur, et a nostro saucius igne fuit." 

So in Greek, as in Anstotle’s Ode to Arete: 

oott it- ir dOoir *AxfXX«v« Afar t''AIA ao do/uovr ^XAov. 

Aiarmes: orig. a French cry •» “ to arms." Aiarum is the same word, the addi¬ 
tional syllable in it having sprung perhaps from the full .soimd of tiie r. Comp, in Havelok, 
vv. 2408-9 (Ed. Skeat); 

“ And sraot him thorn the rith arum; 

Therofwas ful litel ^nrww," , 

X59. muse ^ a poet; as in Faerie Queene, W. xi. 34: Lyoid. 19, Shaksp. Sokh ai i 

“ So is it not with me a.s with that muse. 

Stirred by a painted beauty to hi« verse." 
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Comp. Dryden*s Ah, and Ach. Part I.: 

** Siiarp-judging^driel, the Muses' friend. 

Himself a muse.” 

5 . 173. [What is meant by here ?] 

174 ItauhlrUkt' Ijelt Lat baltens. O. Fi. baiuiid. O. H O. balderick, “A 
•licit, girdle, or s-ish, of \ario«Js kinds ; so^ietimes a sword-belt ” (Halliwell.) It was some¬ 
times merely a coll.tr or strap passing round the neck ; but most commonly it passed over one 
shoulder and under the atm on the other side. It was frequently used for a bugle-horn sash; 
as in Chauci,r, I'kjI. i 16, of the yeoman ; 

" An li^i n he bar, the baitdrik wa.s of grene." 

Ml- 

Mmk Ado about Nothings I. i. 34'.!: '* But that I will have a recheat winded in my forehead, 
or hang iny bugle in an invisible baldrich^ the ladies shall pardon ine.” The Bauldricke of the 
Ifeanena bright ■ the Zodiac. 

177, tohich is commonly used of jiersons in Older English, as in the Lords Prayer^ &c 
It is quite wrong to suppose it to be the neuter of ’ivho. See above, 1 . la. 
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Mii-ton'.s life may be divided into three lurts: (i) ifioR-iC^g; {2) i 6 vj~i 6 < 5 o; (3) 1660-167* 

(r) He was born in Hread Street, C)ie.ipsidc, l^ondoii, towards the elo.se of the yeai t6o8. 
Bread Street is dose by Friday Street, in which was the Mermaid Tavern, where Sh.tl(spere 
and Jonson, and the other great wits of the day, n,scd to meet togctlicr; so that Milton may 
}je said to have been born within sound of their famous merriments. His father seems to have 
liccn a man of a grave earnest nature, of high views on the subject of education and of the end 
of lifci of strong religious convictions, himself well educated and .'icconiplished, liciiig a skiiriil 
and eager musician. Of his mother little known. In very many respects he inherited his 
father’s character. 

He was very carefully educated .at home under a private tutor, Tliomas Young (his initials 
form part of Smeitymnuns), at .St. P.ud’s .School, at Christ’.*. College, Cambridge, at home 
again (Horton, Rnckingivamshirc), and lastly by a tour upon the ('ontincnl (in Frani e, Italy, 
.and .Switzerland). Thus his formal eduiation Iu.stcd down to his thirty-first year. The great 
number of the years thus occupied is to be accounted for by the fact that aAer he had once 
chosen his vocation of poetn', which he appears to have done at an early age, it seemed Ixnh to 
him and to hi.s father above all things important that he should earnestly prepare him.sclf for it 
This first period of his life, then, may lx: called the period of jircparalion. During it he did not 
attempt any grc.it work ; he only prepared himself to attempt one. At Christmas lOzg he 
wrote his Hymn en the Morning 0/ ike Nativity, his first considerable work: .seven years 
afterwards he wrote Lycidas, his last considerable minor work; between these he wrote 
I'Allegro and II Penseroso and Comus, besides some sonnets and other short pieces. 

(3) It might seem that in 1639 Milton was at last ready to address himself to his great task : 
that “the mellowing year” 5) had come ; or to u.se another phrase (.see Sonnet Ou 

arriving to his Three-anddtveniielh Vear), that he was .sufficiently "emlued" with that 
“inward ripeness” .after which he h.id .so sincerely and ardently^aspired; but he was now to be 
drawn away, perliaps for ever, from the object of his devotion. Poetry was to be abandoned 
for politics. Such was the condition of the times, that other .services than those of a poet were 
required of him. He obeyed this call, and for more than twenty years he gave himself up to 
the urgent political and social questions of the day. He wrote on the Freedom of the Pres-s. 
on Church Government, on Divorce, on Education, in defepce of the English people when 
assailed by Saumasc for the execution of their king. During all this period he wrote tin poetry 
except a few sonnets. Of the.se .sonnets several deal with tliu same matters which form the 
subjects of his prose works; others give some insight into his social and personal life : the last 
one, written in 1658, reflects his profound grief for the los-sof his second wife. By his first wife 
he had been made the father of three daughters. His inceasant studiousness injured his sight, 
and at last produced hlindnes.s: the immediate cause of that affliction being his controversy 
with Saumase (see Sonnet to Cyriac Sldnner on his Blindness). • 

(3) When the Republic fell and was superseded, Milton was no longer able to serve his 
country as a political writer. He could now once more, after an interval of some twenty-one 
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years, entertain and pursue the great idea of his life: he now set himself to compose his great 
epic poem. ITtc subject which had once attiacted him —King Arthur—^now gave place to a 
strangely diflerent one—the Fall of Man. 'that former subject was not consonant with Milton’s 
nature, educed and developed as it had been during the t'ommonwcalth days, nor with the 
draimstauccs amidst which he found himself and the spectacles he witnessed. It was not 
practical and real enough. Ju 1667 appeared Paradise Lost, in ten hook.s. It was in that 
^ same year that Dryden brought out his Annus MirabUk Thus in that year the great poetic 
leader of the setting age and the leader of the rising age stood strikingly conlrce,ted. Four 
years afterwards were publLshed Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. In 1674 Milton 
passed away from the evil times and evil tongues upon which his life had fallen. 


HYMN ON THE NATIVITY. 

INTROPUCTION. 

'Fhis hymn was written by Milton in the year 1629, when he w.as just twenty-one years of 
age. llallam therefore is inaccurate in saying that we have nothing wiitten by Milton earlier 
that! his sonnet on ”hi.s being arrived to the age of twenty-lliriS^,'’ which would be written in 
iJeccmber ifiji The Ilytnn was written while he was yet an undergraduate. He gives 
some account of his writing it in one of his elegies-the sixth -which is a letter addressed to 
his friend Deodati -that same friend the news of whose death met liim when he returned from 
his tour on the Continent, and whom he bewailed in his EpUapkium Damonts ; * 

*' At tu siipiid agam sdtabcrc, si modo saltern 
Esse piitas tanti noscere .siquid agam. 

Paciferum canimus cselcsti scraine regem, 

Faustaque sacratis seciila pacta libris; 

Vagilumque Dei et stabulantem paupcrc tecto 
Qui suprema suo cum patre regna colit; 

Stciliparumquc poliim, modulantesque aethcrc turmas 
Et subito elisos ad sua fana decs. 

Dona quidem dedimus Christ! nalalibiis ilia. 

Ilia sub aiiroram lux mihi prima tulit.” 

Which passage contains .xn excellent outline of the poem. Apparently he proposed to celebrate 
other gre.il Christian events in a similar way. See the fragment on The Passion, and the ode 
on The Circumcision. Wifti regard to the former he writes" This subject the author 
finding to be a1x»ve the years he had when he wrote it, and nothing satisfied with what was 
begun, left it unfinished.” 

'J’hc metre of the introductory stanzas is that in which Spenser wrote his Pour Hymns. It 
is a modification of the Italian eight-lined stanra, first made by Chaucer, who composed in it 
several of the Canterbury Tales. Chaucer modified the Italian stanza by the omission of 
a line; Spenser in his Faerie Queene by the addition of one, that one of greater length than 
others, , 

This hymn is the first considerable poem which Milton wrote. 

6 , a. JVAerein. We should rather say See Spenser’s1. 119. 

• 4. redemption ; here in sense, as etymologically, « ransom. 

6 . our deadly forfeit should release that he should remit, or rather cause tale 

• ‘cmittedi the penalty of death to which we were liable. 
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6. 6. deadlyfo>feit. Gimp, "penal forfcil,” Samson Agonisies, 508, and Paradue Lai, 
»L 195-8: 

" or to warn 

Uis, haply too secure of our discharge 
From penalty, because from death released 
Some days." 

Measure for Measure, V, i. 525; • 

" Thy slanders 1 forgive, and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeits.'* 


release is etymologically a modified form of rein r, cugiiiig to lu through the French: 
= let go, quit, remit. See Dent. xv. 2: ** Every creditor that iendctli ought unto hi.s 
neighbour shall relciisc it." Comp. Esther li. 18: ** He made a release to the provinces, and 
gave gifts, arcording to the .state of the king.’* 

7. with. Not the I .at. cu»i, but rather <jr inter. Comp. Drydcn: 

" Jinmortai powers the term of Conscience know, 

But fnterc&t is her name with men below.*’ 


8. uusujfferable. 'Xlie old usage preferred the EnglLsh prefix. So AMpossiblc (Ascham, 
&c.), AMproperlie (A.schain), M;diospitable(Shakspere), Mwvuliierablo {U>,), AMce!>b.int (Milton), 
&c. &c. In Paradise Lost, x. =56, occurs "unagreeable.” 

10, wont. Sec note on Prothal. 1 . 139. 

11. the midst — rather '* in the midst" lluiii "the niidmosi one." [\Vh.it part of speech 
is midst in Paradise Lost, v. 164-5 * ' 

" f)ii earth join, all ye creatures, to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and williuiit end.*'J 


’The midst " is very common in older English as a substantive. On the "vulgarisms ou/ 
midst, in your midst, .see Marsh’s English Language, Ed. Smith. 

14. darksom. Some is a favourite adjectival termination in older English, Early 
English sum, German sam. Thus, we find lahoursome, guysome, agsome, bigsome, Iomj,-- 
some, toothsome, &c. &c. See Trench’s English Past and Present. In Paradise Lost, 
vii. 355, Milton uses unlightsome. This some is radically identical with the adjective same. 

with us must not be taken in close connexion with the verb, but rather with the 
object. [What docs with mean here ?] 

1$. vein. See Paradise Lost, vi. 6a8. 

16. afford. Afford is commonly used in Elizab. English for to /resent, without 
any reference such as it now has to the means of the giver. Par^ise Lost, iv. 46: 

" What could be leas than to afford him praise, &c. 7 " 

Ih. X. v}\ ; Samson Agonistes, 910 and 1,109; Tale, IV. iv. 16: Henry Vlll. I. 

iv. 17. But it sometimes seems to have that reference, as in Paradise Lost, v. 316, &c. The 
stem is said to be the LatinyiirwM. 

19. while = during which time. When = at which time. In modem English wc very 
corimonly use when where while would be more exact, and .where while would have been 
used by our forefathers: e.g. in 1 ys. 

20. took. So // Penseroso, 91: fornw^, &c. 

ai. spangled, &c. is here an adjective, lrom< the substantive spangle, rather than the 
participle of the verb spangle. 

7 . 23. See Paradise Regained, i. ^4^54. 

IVisards. -Ard had originally an intensive force^ as in ntwyMnn/(corrupted into 
sweetheart^ drunkard, coward, braggart, laggard, &c. ' It appears in some pcrson«oames, 
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as Leonard, Beniard, Everard. It seems to have been very commonly appended to nouns 
of a contemptuous and depreciatory meting. Most of the words ending in it that now 
survive are of this sort. Add to those already mentioned bastard, sluggard, dotard; Trench 
mentions others now obsolete (English Past and Present)^ In our text wisards perhaps 
means nothing more than the Wise Men, without anything of the later sense of magicians 
attached to it, although in the Middle Ages the three Eastern kings were undoubtedly regarded 
• as “ wizards" in the modern sense of the word, and that with all reverence. In Comm, 571, 
the modern sense appears, and so ib, 872. In Lycid. 55 the word is applied to the personified 
river Dee. Spenser calls the ancient philosophers “antique wizardsIV. xii. 2) 
7 . 34. frevent. See Psalms cxix. cxlvii. t'kc. &c. See Trench’s Select Glos^. Comp 
” prevenient,” y’azwr/ije xi. 3; "prevention," vi. 129. 

'.7. the angel quire. See 11 . 85-140 : Paradise Regained, i. 242-5. 

28. See Isaiah vi. 6,7. He has the same allusion in his Reason of Church Government. 

29. born is dLs.syliable here. 

31. all. Sec Prothal. 1 . 56. 

32. to him is to be taken in connexion with in aive, rather than with had doffl. 

41. pollute Ls the Latin participle pollutiis, with its termination Anglicized. 

blame. Comp. Macbeth, IV. iii. 122-5; 

"I 

Un$i>eak mine own detraction : hpre abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself 
For .strangers to my nature." 

•je maiden white. Comp, maiden sword (i Henry IV. V iv 134); maiden walls 
(Henry V. V. ii. 449); maulenjhnuers (Henry VIII. IV. ii. rCg). 

45. cease. Here causal. Cornp. "shrink,” inf. 1 . 203 ; Lycid. 133. So Bacon; "V’ou 
tnay sooner by imagination quicken or sKtek a motion than noise or cease it.” Comp, also 
Ascham’s Schoolmaster: 

, " 'I'herefore, my heart, cease sighes and sohbes, cease sorowes seede to sow." 

48. The turning sf hear. Comp Paradise Lost, iu, 416: 

" Thus they in heaven above the starry spheref &c. 

In the Pio 1 <*m.iic .System the earth was the centre lound which the heavens, with their stars, 
revolved. Sphere here means ihi.s great revolving framework. 

On the words otI>, sphere, globe, ball, see Smith's Marsh’s Lectures on the English 
Language. 

49. harbinger. Comp. German herberger. See Paradise Regained, i. 71: 

" B^ore him a great prophet to proclaim 
His coming is sent harimger,” &c. 

Sec also Midsummer Night’s Dream, III. ii. 380 ; Comedy of horrors, III. ii. la ; Macbeth, 
I. iv. 46: and V. vi. 10; Hamlet, I. i. 122. Hawkins’ Life of Bishop Ken : “On the removal 
of the court to pass the summer at Winchester, Bishop Ken’s house, which he held in the right 
of hlv prebend, was marked by the hatbinger for the use of Mrs, Eleanor Gwyn,” &c. (Apud 
Haliiwell.) 

For the form of the word, as messenger {rcmi message, scavenger from scavage, porringer 
from porridge, so kerbinger from harb’rage; see Wedgewood. In the Ayeubite ef Inwit there 
is the form herheryeres for innkeepers, = harbourers. In Chaucer’s Man qf Lawes Tale 
herbergeour ss harlnnger; 

" The fame anon throughout the toun is bom. 

How Alla King shal com on pilgrimage, 

By herhergeours that weuten him befora," See. 
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For karhottrage, sec King John, 11 . i. 534 In PericUs, I. iv. loo, " harbourage "!».ukcd for 
“ourself, our .ships.'* Harbour radically — a shelter for a ho.st. 

7 . 50. See Collins’ Ode to Peace: 

** O thou, who bad’st thy turtle.s lu*ar 
Swift from his grasp thy golden hair, 

And .sought’st thy native skies; ^ 

When War, by vultures dAwn from F.ir, 

To Britain bent Ins iron c.'ir. 

And bade his storms arise," &c. 

52. strikes = produces with a stroke, i.e. inst.inianeou^y. So Prytlcn: 

“ T.ikc my C'aducciis ; 

With this th' infernal ghosts I can command. 

And strike a terror through the Stygian .strand." 

So Rickard Ifl. V. iii. ; 1 Henry VI. 11 . iii. Such, no doubt, is the force of the word here. 
Otherwise, one might comp, the \.-Ai./a'dHs/erire, Itc. 

About the time of the bir|h of Christ the Temple of Jamis was shut; ie. 
there was peace in the Roman empire. Sec Mcrivale's Romans uruier the Empire, iii. 401, 
smaller Kd. 

8. 56. the hooked chariot — covinus. v.arionsly described or referred to as faki/er^fakatHs, 
rostratus. Comp. Spenser's Faerie Queene, V. vni. a8. It is .said to have Iwen a Keltic 
invention. The Rom.ans adoptc<l it, with certain natural changes, for their domestic tisc. 
Their covinus sccnis to have resembled our (;.abriolcl. See M.irii.d’i enthusiastic apostrophe 
to it (xii. 24), Sic. It is curious that so many Roman carriage-names ;irc Keltic. Essedum, 
peiorritutft, rheda, are all so. 

58. Comp, in Ovid's adjuration to Peace [Fast. i. 7i^»): “And let the wild trumpet 
sound no sign.il-blast save for the festal train.” 

59. awfuH. ^ Richard TI. III. iii. 76. It has its more usual scn.se in Taming of the 
Shrew, V. ii. 108 ; 2 Henry VI, V. t. 98, 8cc Aivicss, in King John (F. i. a66), may h.ivc either 
an active or a passive meaning. 

60. sovran Oh! French, soHverain. Our crroncou.s modern spelling has proKibly 
arisen from the popular tendency to force strange word-forms into, or at least into some 
proximity to, familiar ones. Comp. beaf-c.atcr, .sparrow-grass, sweetheart, island, Charles’ 
Wain, lanthorn, cmerods, colleague, could, gooseberry, liquorice, frontispiece, shame¬ 
faced, Jerusalem artichoke, cray-fisli, country-danse. Bag-o’-nails (as an inn name), 
Goat and Compasses (ditto), Bull and hfoulh (ditto), loadstogc, Billy Rufliaii (a.s a ship's 
name), &c. 

64. whist » hushed. So Spenser’s Faerie Queene, VIT. vii. 59. See Tempest, 

I. ii. 77 -^ 2 ; 

“ Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands : 

Couitsicd when you h.ave and kissed, 

The wild waves whist. 

Foot it fcatly here and there; 

And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear.” 

where Johnson takes whist to be a verb =« are silent; but it is probably a participle, as in ^ 
our text, the phrase the wild waves vtJnsi standing in an adverbial relation to the prediciite, 
just a: thus done the tales in If Allegro, 1 .115- No doubt the word is originally a sort of 
inteijection commanding nleoee. Comp, the Latin st, Italian xitio, Fronch chut. So our 
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hksh, hist, &c. Then whist is used as a verb to say whist—/.<r. to silence. It is also 
osed — to be silent, as in Surrey’s Translation a/ Virgil: 

They whisted all, with fixed face intent.” 

Comp. hush. Whisper is from the E»me root. There is a provincial form whister s: whisper. 
(Haliiwell.) Then we have whist for the name of a game at cards, where the players are 
*stipposcd to keep silence (it was frequei^Iy called whisk ); whist, as an adjective, as in 
Euphues and his England: “ So that now all her enimies are as whist as the bird attagen,” 
&c. (H. & W.’s Narcs.) The forms whish and whisht are also found. 

8. 68. birds of calm = halcyons. See the story of Alcyone, told by Ovid, one of Milton's 
favourite authors, in Metam. xi. There was an undent belief, that during the seven days 
preceding and the seven succeeding the shortest day of the year, at which time the alcyon 
was breeding, a great tranquillity prevailed at sea. When it "sat brooding,” the "wave wa.s 
charmed.” Frequent allusions to this belief occur in the ('lassies, ns in Aristophanes' Birds 
and his Frogs, in Theocritus, ftc. &c. The (Greeks .spoke of "alcyon clays” (aXKi>oi'i8«r 
•larpat): the I.alins, of Akedonia, the halcyon time, alcedo being the old Latin name for the 
bird. Thus the Prologue-speaker of Plautus' play, the Casina: " I'here is a calm. All about 
the forum pretty inudi our " the C'ity "j 'tls halcyon-tide ; ” i.e. there is no bustling and 
tumult. .See "halcyon beaks" in Lear, II. ii. 84; "halcyon days,” 1 J/en. VI. I. ii. 131. 

70. stedjast. Fast, in the foxm/trst, is an AAglo-Saxon word, denoting firm. Sooth¬ 
fast firm in truth, &c. In the modern editions of our Bible transl.ition shame/nst is 
corrupted into shamefaced, and shame/astness into shame/acedness. Rootfast has become 
obsolete. 

yr. influence. Here used in its original sense of the rays, or glances, or aspects 
flowing from the stars to the earth. These aspects were believed to have a great mysterious 
power over the fortunes of men; and hence influence came to have its modern meaning. 
"The astrologers,” says Bacon {Essay ix.), "call the cvill influences of the stairs evil 
aspects." Jid> xxxviii 31: "Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Plclade.s?” 
Paradise Lost, iL io,t4: 

" But now at last the sacred influence 
fyappears." 

yteasnre for Measure, i\\. i. \ "the .skiey Ring Lear, 1 , ii "planetary 
influence.” Comp. II Allegro, 1 . 122. 

Other astrological terms still surviving arc "disastrous," “ill-starred,” "ascendency," 
" lord of the ascendant,” "jovial,” ".saturnine,” "mercurial.” (See Trench's Study of Words.) 
See what Gloucester and Edmund respectively say of the old faith, in King Lear, I. ii.; and 
this verse in Fletcher's lines Upon an Honest Man's Foriime (quoted in Bible Word-Book ): 

" Man^s his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, adl fate; 

Nothing to him falls early, or too late." 

So also Paradise Lost, x, 659. Fullcr'.s Scripture Observations, xviii, 

l^/or = in spite of, notwithstanding. So frequently, as in Davies (a/trtf Johnson).* 

" But as Noah's pigeon, which return'd no more, 

Did show she footing {ctaadL/or all the flood,” &c. 

Probably the full phrase would be " for all the flood, or the morning light, or &c. &c. couk^ 
• do.” Certainly, the all does not qualify " the flood,” 6r " the morning light,” or fte. 

74. ^ten. As if Lucifer gave several separate admonitions, instead of, by his very 
app^ance, one long one, 
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ft. 75. Comp. Midsummer Night's Dream, III. it. 61; 

“ Venus, in her glimmcriug sphere." 


76. = spake. So Z.jv/(r/. iis ; Paradise l^osi,\. Somctime.>. the prefix 

has its transitive-making force, as eg. when Diyden writer: 

“ Then .staring on licr willi a^ha»lly look 
And hollow voice, he thus the queen hespake." 


Paradise Lost, ii. 849: 


“ No less rejoiced 

liis mother bad, and thu.s besfiake herwire." 


Comp, bewail, bemoan, &c. 

bid. The weak preterite is here preferred to the strong ftuin. Jso Paradise Lost, 
ii. 514. The form bidde occurs in The Vision of Piers Ploughman. In the case of tho 
preterite of bite the we.ik form has with us altogether superseded the strong foiin In Piers 
Ploughman we have boot, Ed. Wright, 1 . 2643 ; 


“ Tliiit he boot hise Jippes." 


In that same poem both the forms sitte and sat are found. 

77. Comp. Spenser’s Shep. Cal. April. 

78. her may refer either to .sliady gloom, t.e. night, or to day. 

70- V’ithkeld, Comp. wtMdraw. 

8i. rtf. So commonly in modem English we should say #if if; but m older English, 
when the force of the subjunctive was livelier, the if\t&s not needed. 

84. axle-tree. Comp Comus, 95-7. Tree in Old English =• wood, beam, 8tc. So 
dore-trec — door-tiost, Piers Ploughman, tt>o(-iree, Slc. 

9 . 85. lawn — pasture; commonly any open gras.sy space. Lawn seems to denote 
radically a clear or cleared space, where the view is unobstructed. So taunde in Piers 
Ploughman. Comp, lane, an opening, a passage between houses or ftrlds (see Wedgewood). 
Comp. Paradise Lost, iv. 253, where the groves of Eden arc described : 

“ Hetwi.xt them lawns or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed,” See. 

Pope: 

“ Interspersed in lawns and opening glades. 

Thin trees arise that shun each other's slides.” 

With the sense here, comp. L’Allegro, I. 71. 

86. or ere — before ever. See. Daniel vL 24; Hamlet, 1 . ii. 147; Psalm xc. a. From 
the same root as or come our ere, erst, early. Or is common enough in Old English, as in 
Mirror for Magistrates : 

** And, or I wist, when I ivas come to Isnid." 

This same fonn occurs in Tempest, I. H. 11: King John, IV. hi. 20 (Kd. 163j), &c. As for 
ere, in or ere, it probably stands for ever: it increases the force of the adverbial clause of time 
in wliich it appears; thus in King Lear, II. iv.; 

1 

" I have full esutse of weeping: but this heart 
Shall bleak into a hundred thousand ilaws 
Or ere Ill weep:” 
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where the ere gives intensity. Ere in this and such cases has the same grammatical value as 
twice, in Measure for Measure, IV. iii. 9a: 

“ Kre hvke the sun hath made his journal gieeting 
'I'o the under generation, you shall find 
Your safety manifested." 

Ox yet in Paradise Lost, x. 584: , 

“ Ere j'er/ Dict«ean Jove was born.” 

Le. ever is an adverb of time. Hence the plirase or eir, =- our mod. "ere ever,” is ncarlv 
invariably used with a clause, and not as a iirrposition. We could say “ere long,” “ere 
now," but not “ ere ever long,'i “ ere ever now.” The phrase in our text is to be explained as 
parallel to " for all the morning light,” "against their bridal day ; ” where the full construction 
would tlemaiul a verb. (See notes, I. 73, and Proihal. I. 17.) It (.s, so far as we know, unique. 
Others interpret the ere in or ere as, in fact, a mere reiteration, the rrvraddcd as a sortofgloss, 
when the meaning of had ceased to be generally known. In Creek, irpiv and wporepov arc 
found in the same sentence, rporepov antecedent; but this is obviously no parallel. Nor 
can the phrase "an if,” which appeared for n time in our language, be said to justify the 
above explanation. Moreover, can we not .say, "before ever,” as "before ever he knew 
him, he acted nobly"? Docs "ever” translate "Before "? 

9 . 86. /oifit of dawn. French, ^oiut du jour. 
go. Warton quotes Spcnscr’.s Shep. Cal. May: 

" "When great Ptm account of shepheards shall .t-sk." 

03. was. The idea of the subject is singular, though the form is plural. So "the 
wager of sin is death," fkc 

stUy. A.-S Siflig, happy: then simple, then foolish. Cf. German selig. The 
form serly is found in the Faerie Queene, ike. ; sely in Chaucer, Leg. of Fair IV.: 

" 0 sely woman, full of innocence: ’* 

and in Piers Ploughman. For the degradation of meaning, comp stmple, innoteui. See 
Trench’s Study of Words, and Select Gloss. (>)mp. eun^tjv. 

1^5. strook, i.c. strook out. Of course, the wotd more properly applies to the notes of 
stringed instruments, as m Dryden’s Ale.rafuieVs Feast, gg; 

"Now strike the golden lyre again.” 

Other forms of the participle are stricken, strucken, struck. The form strook is found in Piers 
Ploughman, fkc. Comp, tlfc participial forms, took, forsook, &c. • 

as, though seemingly, is not really the relative, nor yet the subject, in this and such 
phrase-s The relative is in fact omitted, .as is not uncommon. The full phr.ise would be " as 
(music) which never was, &c.” 

96. dmiuely warbled stoice. Voice « something uttered by the voice, as often Latin 
vox. Or perhaps, better, warbled - = trilled, made to trill or quaver. Comp. Arcad. 87: 

" Follow me. as I sing. 

And touch the warbled sixXn^." 

In Cam. 854 it means trilled forth, sung; 

" If she be right invoked in warbled song." 

So, in the active form, in Midsummer Night's Dream, III. ii. 306: 


" Both warbling of one song.” 
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9. 96. Observe s sharp aud s flat, according to our present prouunciaiioii, rhyming 
together. 

97. Comp. Faerie Queene, I. xii. 39 : 

“ During the whicli ihcic was an heavenly noise 
Heard sowiid through all the Pallacc pleasantly." 

Or perhaps liere in its not uncommon £liznl>cthau ^!ense of “ a set or company of musicians ' 
(Nares.) See .Sneak’s noise," 2 Henry /V. 11 , iv i-». Fen Jonson'.s Masq. oj Gyps.: “ I’he 
King has his noise of gypsies as well as of bear*wnrds and other minstrels,” &c. 

99. iotA — in oldest EnglUh, hateful, our “loathed.” Comp loathsome. So 
Shakspere, &c. 

100, close. So Drydcn, : 

'■ At every ilose she made, th' altcndini; throng 
Keplied, aud bore the bin den of the s>>ng " 

bhakspere, Rithard II. II. i. 12. So Hoirick, Vhe Chunk: 

” Sweet spring! full of sweet day.s and loses, 

A box where sweets comparted lie, 

My music shows you have your t loses. 

And all must die,” 


102. As if the moon was but a bright spherical shell. 

103. Cynthia, Prvth., it Pens., Slc. 

106. here ” hereupon ; or - at this point of time, now. 
Unwin: 


“ Thy needles, once a shining store, 
For my sake restless A<r«tofore," &e 


See Cowper's lines to M<iry 


Comp, there in Shakspere, Lm’er’s Complaint: 

“ Even there resolved my reason into tears." 


its. This passage. Paradise Lost, i. 254, and iv, 814, are said to be the only places 
where Milton uses this word. Sue note, 1 . 140. 

10/. [What are the tw'o forces “ alone ” might have here V and which has it ?] r 

fo8. [What is the force of the comparative here VI 

109, their si^hl -- them as they look Comp. “ I pursue thy littgerint^" in Paradise 
Lost, ii. 702. So “thy wisencss,” Hamlet, V. i. 286. • 

‘ na globe — n a body; 01 “circular” is t.'iutological. Comp. Hamlet's “dis¬ 

tracted " (I. V. 9O). 

lit. shame-fac't. See note to stedfast, 1 . 70 

X12. Cherubim. In his translation of Psalm Ixxx. 5, Milton u.ses the English plural 
form. Shakspere generally uses cherubim for the .singular (as in Othello, IV. ii. 63); but 
cherub occurs in Hamlet, IV. iii. 50. Knight reads chembims in Merchant 0/ ■ Ftnice, 

V. i. 6a. The Authorized Version of the Bible uses cherubims. Cherubs and cherubitns now 
differ in meaning. PerKips he does not mean to characterize, when he speaks of the hebns 
of the cherubim and the swords of the seraphim. It was ckerubims “ with a flaming sword ” 
that guarded the gates of Eden. Both orders arc differently represented in the lines At a 
Solemn Music. Or he may mean that the cherubim were the more purely defensive spirits, , 
the seraphim more active, 'fheir “sword” may mean "the sword of the Spirit.'* (Comp. 
Isaiah vL 6.) 

113. Seraphim. “ The gre^ seraphic lords,” Paradise Lost, i 794 
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0 . 114. with utiitgs tUs/ltiied. See // PensetosOt 149; Paerie Qtmtu, 1. xi. so. 

it6. uHfxpressive. So in Lyc. 176.^ Shakspere, At You Like It, III. ii. ail. 

10 , 117. See Paradise Lost, vii, 565 et seq. 

11^ See Job xxxvlii. 4-7. 

iss. hinges ss* support. See Faerie Queene, I. xi. 21: 

• ** Then gin the blurring brethren boldly threat 

To move the world front off his steadfast henge." 

Hinge is properly somethijig to hang .anything on, a.s a book. Comp. Dutch hengel, a hook; 
German, an^l. The verb to bang has the form king in the Scotch dialect. 

The explanatuin of*the two strong preterite forms which hang and many other 
verbs have in modem English is that originally one was the singular, the other the plural 
form. (See Latham.) This is ex.actly illustrated in this line from C'haucer’s Legends 0/ Good 
Women: 

“And thu.s by reportc was hir name yshove 
'J'hat as they woxe in age, wa x hir love.” 

1^3. Comp, the Lat. Jacerefundamenta. Comp. P'ae}'ie Queene: 

*' And shooting in the earth casts up a mount of clay." 

P 

a Kings xix. 3a i Luke xix. 43. 

124. meltriug. Lyc 13; Paradise Lost, i. 78; Shelley’s In the Evganean hills. 
Aschani uses the forms ivnlter and ivaulter in his Scholemnster. Welter is radic.slly 
connected with wallow, svalts, Latin voh>ere, &c. ; perhaps also with walk. (See 
Wedgwood.) 

oozy. Lyc. 175 ; Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind. Comp. “ bed," Tempest, 
V. i. TST: **oose of the salt deep,” lb. 1 . ii. 252. 

ras- If the “music of the .spheres "may ever be heard, the poet would it now should he. 
On this mu.sic see Arcad. 62-7 : Paradise Lost, v. 6t8 : Com. 112-4. 241-3, 1,021. Comp. 
At a Solemn Music, ''sphere-born harmonious sisters. Voire and Verse," See also 
Merchant 0/ I 'enice, V, i. 61: 

“ There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 
'I Hut in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed chcnibins," &c. 

Twelfth Ni^ht, III. i. lao; ^ntony and Cleopatra, V. ii. 83 ; Pericles, V. i. 230. In Iludibras, 
Part II. i 617. the widow says a poet compare.s his mistre.ss‘ voice to 

" the music of the spheres, 

So loud it deafens mortal ears. 

As wise philosophers hav'e thought, 

And that’s the cause we hear it not." 

Dryden, in Itis Ode to Mrs. Anne Killigrew, declares that ^ 

“ Thy brother-angels at thy birth 

Strung each his lyre and tuned it high, 

< That all the people of the sky 

Might know a poetess was born on earth , 

And then, if ever, mortal ears 
Had heard the musie qfthe gpherqg.' 
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Shelley, In his lines To a Lady with a Guitar’. 

“ It had learnt alt harmonies 
Of the plains and of the skies; . 


.it knew 

'i'liat seldom-heard mystetious sound 
Which, driven on itssdiumal round, 

As it floats through boundless day, 

< )ur world enkindles on its way." 

if 

This fancy is said to have oiiginated with Pyih.'tguras. For a minute account sec the last 
book of Plato’s Republic, 'llie whorl of the distalF of necessity, as there described, consUta of 
eight concentric whorls. These whorls represent respectively the sun and moon, the five 
planets known to the ancients, and the fixed stars, On each whorl sits a siren singing. ']*)K'ir 
eight tones make one exquisite “ harmony." Milton here speaks of *' yuitr ninefoXA harmony /’ 
he adds a ninth sphere -ihc/rwwww mobile--*" that swift nocturnal and diurnal rhomb "(/*«>■«- 
dise Lost, viii. 134). See also Plato, Rep. vii. s^a Cicero, in his Nature of the Gods, refers to 
the belief "ad luarmoniam <'ancrc munduiu." and ag.iin in his Republic, vi. 18 
JO. 137. Comp. Merchant of i’^enhe, V. i. 7(1; 

"Or any air of music touch their ears," 

tzS See Paradise Lost, xi. 559. * 

130 otf^an. Sec Paradise Lost, i. 708-9, xi. 560-3 , Song for Si. Cedita’s Day. 
blo^u, in a quasi-passive sense. So Tennyson’s Prim es^; 

" A moment while the trumpets blow 
lie sees his brood about thy knee." 

(romp, beat in that same song. 

133. Consort. fioAta Solemn Musu, 27; II Pensetoso, r45: Faerie Queene, III 
i 40. (In Solemn Pfusic, 6, "concent'' occurs.) Kisrwhere in Milton, as always in Shak- 
spere, the word occurs in its ordinary sense. 
to. See Prothal. 

135. fetch. See Smith's Marsh's Lectures on F.nglish Language. 

age of Gold. See Ovid’s Metatn. i. 89-113. , 

T36. speckl'd, from .speck. So handle, &c. &c I'hc le is also a diminutival termination. 
speckled proliably may mean here variegated, gaudy ; just a-s Spenser, Dryden, and Pope use 
it of a serpent and of snakes; but it may mean " plagiie-siiotted|" Comp. Horace'.s " inacii- 
losum nefas ’’ ipd. IV. iv. 33). 

137. sicken. Nearly alu'ays neuter in Shakspere, as here. It Ls transit, in Henry 
VIIL 1 . i, 8t. 

138. mould is very commonly used by itself for the earth in the old romances, &c. See 
Piers Ploughman, 67, ed. Skeat: " The most mischiefe on mold is mountyng wel faste." 

140. Obs. A/r'self answering to "Hell i/self." Its had not yet won a place in the 
written language. His originally served for both the masculine and neuter genders. When 
the old gender system decayed, and it became usual to riecide on a word'.s gender by its sense, 
not by its form, or by some tradition of the language, then this his was felt to lie inadequate. 
It was .sometimes used in its place. But it was objectionable that the nominative and po.sset* 
sive should not differ in form. Hence arose the form its. This form was in Milton's time 
struggling for admission into the written language. He lived to see it established in it: but 
in his earlier days that event seemed dubious. From this unsettled state of things arose 
confusions like the present. Men were not content with his as a neuter: they did not yet 
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accqjt its. Perhaps he uses hfr because amongst the Latins words for lands and countries 
were feminine. Hell is, however, fern, in Anglo-Saxon. 

10 . 140. Comp. Hoiner‘.s Iliad, v. 61; Virgirs dEneid, viii. 345; Ovid’s Met. ii. 560; 
Pope’s Xa^ 0/ the Lock, cant. v. 

143. See the Story of Astnea. 

r43. Orb’d in a rainlwv, i.c. of course semi-orbed. See Paradise Lost, vii 347 ; 

•A’m X, I. , 

This is the reading of the 1673 edition. That of 1645 reads : 

llic enamelled arTas of the rainbow wearing." 

144 set. So C<>w/rr«wjr,^I. ii. 27; 

“ If they set down before us, for the remote 
Bring up your army.’’ 

T46. IWhat does siearing mean here ?] 

147. lU is radically but a contracted form of als = also sl all so. 

14R. her. The Anglo-Saxon hcofon is feminine. 

11. 152. bitter cross. Sec Shakspcrc’s i Henry II'. f. i. 27, 

153. redeem our lass = recover what we have lost, as in Ruth iv. 6; or perhap.s, les.s 
well, ransom us lost ones. Comp. *' their .sight ’’ above. Redeem has a personal object in 
Paradise Lost, iii. 381, &c. ; in iii^ 214, it means “ to pay the penalty of.” 

155' ycham'd. So yclept in L’Allegro, So in Quiucer- -yblessed, ybete, yburied, 
ybrent, ycoiipled, yfiille, yfondeu, ygeten, yglcwed, yhalved, yheered (-— haired), yshove, 
ysette, &c. &c. ; in Spenser yclad, yfraught, ylwre, ymoll, &c. Thi.s is a corruption of 
the part, ge, which still survives in German. Another form of this coi riipliun is i, as in ifalleu, 
ihorsed (Roman of Partenay), iariued, ibene (-- been), iuorve carved), idight (= pre¬ 
pared), ifed, imaked (William of Palerne, ed. Skeat), &c. &c. Another, according to some 
scholars, is a, as in tigo, (Spenser has the forms ygo, ygoe]; but the prefix in that word is 
perhaps a corruption of of. In the very ohlest stages of oiir language the prefix ge was not 
confined to the part.; e.g, in William of Palerne yknowe occurs as an inf. “y.shnlled” 
in Spenser's Cohn Chnl's come Home a^aiu, 62, is the pret. But latterly it was .so confined 
M ilton tlierefore .shows an imperfect knuu ledge of the older language w hen he write.s y-pointing 
in his Rpitaph on Shakspere. 

156. wakefuU, Here active. See i Thess. iv. 16. 

thunder. See Max MifUer'.s Lectures on the Science of Language, First Series. 
Allowing all that is said there, the root t-n may be iuelf onomatopoeic. 

1^8. See E.vod. xix. ei seg. 

159. brake. See note An hung, I. i 32 . 

160. The aged Earth, Comp. “ the old beldam earth," t Henry IV, III. i. 3a. 

A^ast. So Will, oj Pal, (re-ed. Skeat), 1777-8: 

" And he hem told tightly whiche tvo white beres 
lladde gon in the gardyn and him agast maked." 

In the Faerie Queene the word occurs ns a preterite: 

** He met a dwarf that seemed terrifyde 
With some late peril! which he hardly past, 

^ Or other accident which him agast," 

The participial form agasted is found. The main part of the word is the Anglo-Saxon gast: 
comp. German Geist, Old English as in Pierce the Ploughmans Crede, 531, 539, 590 (ed. 
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Skeat). There occur the forms djuWiind agaud, evidently the results of a (kke derivation. 
(See Wedgwood.) See i Iftniy VI. 1 . i. xsd, and Cktittr Pktys {^ipud HalUwell) : 

“ The [■•* they! were so sore agased." 

And Bishop Percy’s Folio MS, iii. 154 (cd. Hales and Furuivali): 

Whereatt this dn^dfull conquerout • 

Theratt was sore agazed" 

An adjective gatt/ul occurs in the Shop. Cal,, and elsewhere> 

II. 161. terrour. This,spetling is belter than our modem way, as more significant ot tlM 
channel through wliich the word came to us. So honour below- 
i6a. the center. So Com. 383. Hamlet, H. ii. 159: 

“ If circum-stances lead roe I will find 
Where truth is hid. though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre" 

So TroilutandCrtsHda, III. ii. 1S6. 

In “ the surface ” and “ the centre ” the necessity of using either “ his" or ** its" it 
avoided. Comp. Fardle of Facions, 1555 : A ccrtaiiie sede ivtiich groWeth there of Ike owne 
accorde." (Apud Marsh.) 

163. session. Though in appearance so diflerent, ‘*assi2e"aud “session" are etymologically 
connected. Comp, royal, regal: French, serment, sarre*hieni; acheter, accepter; naf, 
native; chose, <ause; eiroit, strict, &c. &c. We have also the word “sitting" in a 
cognate sen.d: with session. 

164. spread his throne. If we compare the Latin, ledum stemere, then the original 
notion would he the .same as in our phrase “ to spread a table ;" that is, it woujd Iw to deck 
the throne with fit coverings: hence, to prepare, to set his throne. We may compare 
Faerie Queene, I. xii. 13: 

“ And^I the lloore was underneath their feet 
Bespredd with costly scarlott of great name, 

On which they lowly sitt." 

Comp. *' his {Chaos'] dark pavilion spread" {Paradis* Lost, ii. 960). 

168. Th' old Dragon. See Rev. xii. 9. 

170. casts his usurped sway-^sA if it were a het; as in i Cor. viL 35, &c. 

not half so far. A very common phrase in Shakspere. It has now become vulgar, 
so that a modem writer would hardly use it in a grave passage. Comp. " nor nothing near," 
in Spenser’s Prothal.; ** something like,'*// Penserose, 173. * 

171. wroth. Wrath in 1645 '^be form “wroth" is the substantive in Shak^mre's 
Merchant cf Venice, II. ix. 78: 

“ ri keep my oath 
Patiently to bear my wrothP 

173. Swindges « swings about, agitates violently. Comp. Faerie Quettu, I. xi. 331 
“ His hideous tayle'then hurled he about." 

Csmp also /A *36: 

“ The scorching fiame sore swings all his foce." 

Our verb swing « cognate with the German schwiugtn, &c. Suiting* in the sense of to beat, 
to strike (“ an act that is done with a swinging movement "—Wedgwood), occurs frequently in 
Old English (as in Measure for Measurtt V. L 130), and still sunrives in the Konh English 

n 
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dialects. It is associated by Cotgrave with “ beat, lamme, bethwocke." See Havelok (re-ed. 
Skeat}, and tlie Mariage of Witt aud Wisdomo, 1579 {afud Halliwell) i 
“ O the passion of God ! so I shalbe swinged; 

So my tjones shalbe bang’d! 

The poredge pot is stolne ; what, Lob, 1 say, 

^ CJomc away and be hang'd.” 

For the word in oiir text comp. Waller's " Her tail’s impetuous S7viHge" 

11 . 172. koentur. So "sorrow" in LjKid. 166; aud "vires"and "potentia," Virg. 
i. 664 

fouldcd = consisting of folds, spiral. .So mirrored in Adotiais. 

173- Gomp. Pantdise Rtgaimdt i. 454-64. That the oracles ceased at and Aom the 
birth of Chriit was a very general belief; but it was baseless. “Tacitus, PhiliMittatus, 
Lucian, .Strabo, Juvenal, Suctoniu,s, Martial, Statius, Pliny the Younger, &c. &c., have 
intidciitrilly inctitioned oracular responses as existing in their own days." " Macrobius, in the 
reigns of Arcadius and Honorius, speaks of the ‘ Sortes Antianee' in words whicli distinctly 
prove that they were consulted as oracles in hLs tinie.’’ (Sec Occnlt Sciences, a volume of the 
Encyrl Metrof.) 

J74. See the scene described in the lx;ginning of the sixth Ixajk of the AEueid. 

176. from his shrirur. Comp. iKsch. Ckoef^h. sfy; (ed. I’alcy) : 

^cXKm d oif it'fouai SikTuov, 

Toi/ sK j3v0ov NAsxrr^pa aiii^ovjet Atson. 

Ibeoc. vi. iS : ko< tuv airu 7pappaf Kivet Xi 0 uii. So, as Paley notes, the Greeks said, 
“ The men out of the city Hcd," incaniug, " 'J’he men who were in the city fled out of it." See 
Jeir.s iireek Or. § 647. 

178. hollow shreik, i.c. nhsubstaiitial, unreal, ghost-like, evanescent shriek ; the shriek 
of one who i.s so. Omp. " hollmv iicnd," Twelfth Night, 111 . iv. 101; “He will look as 
holl&to as a ghost,” King fokn. III. iv. 84 : and the phrase" hollow laugh." Or the word may 
refer to " the dull sound of hollow things " (Wedgwood). Kilian, in his Eiymol. Tent. Ling. 
glosses holle stemme as " vox fiisca, non clara,"- a hicsky (as we should say), not clear voice. 
Comp. " his hollow whistling in the leaves" of “ the southern win^,’’ i HenryIV. V. i. 5. The 
former 4 en.se seems preferable. 

Delpkos. Milton prefers this form to the more Delphi. See Paradise 

Regained, i. 458. Sliakspere, too, uses Helphos. (See Winter's Tate.) It was the mediaeval 
fonu. 

steep 0/ Delphos. Comp. "Delphian cliff,” Paradise Lost, i. 517. Gray has 
atlopted this phrase, as so many others of Milton’s. See his Progress of Poesy, 1 . 66. Delphi 
l.iy .It the foot of the .southern uplands of Parnassus, which end "in a precipitous cliff, 2,000 
feet high, rising to a double peak, named the PhajdrLides, from their ‘glittering’ appearance 
as they faced the r.iys of the sun." (See Smith's Ancient Geography.) 

“ The oracle was consulted by Julian, but w'as finally suppre.ssed by Theodosius." 
(Dr. Smith’s Diet. Geog.) 

179. nightly nocturnal. Comp. II Penseroso, 84; A read. 48, &c. So generally in 
Shakspere. In modern English the word generally means "night by night," as in Cowper’t 
Lines on the Receipt of my Mother's Picture, &c. 

180. pale-ey’d. Comp. Romeo and yuliei. III. v. 19, ao: 

" I’ll say yon grey is not the morning’s eye, 

"I'is but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow.” 

Shakspere uses “ pale-faced,” " pale-visaged." Or, better, eye may be used in its pmeise 
sense. Comp. Henry V IV. U. 47, where Grandprfe, in his description of the English " jade.s,’* 
speaks of 

“ The gum down-roping from pale-dead eyes. 
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11 . i8o. [How would you explain ihey>(mi f] 

I’J. i8i. [To what part of speech does tfre here belong fj 

See Spenser’s Skep. Cal. for May, note, where a (luotntion i« made from 
Lavaienis' treatise, </« LemuribuSy then newly traiislutcd into Knglish (Warton). L.'ivatcrus 
derived the story there quoted from him from Plutarch's “ booke ike ceastH^i 

183. For the language comp. Matt. ii. 18. 

1%^. poplar pale. Comp. Horace’s “pinus qjgins * 

parting. Comp. day ” and " parting in Gray’s Elegy. In (»Kl 

l''nglish, /Ar/!Qi;cuis very commonly in the sense of our tlepart. 

Genius See II Eemeroso, 154. * 

sent = dismissed, 

187. Jltnore-inivei'n tresses torn. This is a favouiilc arrangement of words with 
Milton. See ’’beckoning .shadows dire,” “every .alley green,” ’’thick and gloomy shadows 
damp,” 11;c &c. 

tS8. txvilight. Comp ’’twilight Krove.s” 133), 

the tiiniphs. See ll Penseroso, 137-8, 

i8g. The words in consecrated earth refer to the Lemurrsi on the holy hearth^ 
to the Lars. 

consecrated == made “sacer." See Horace’s Sat. 1 viii. 13, Oiclli quotes in his 
note the iiiitcripiion “ l>is Manibus locus consecratiis," &i'. 

lyr. I.emures frequently denotes ^pe^tres, goblins; but in Ovid - who, as has been 
already said, w.is a favourite writer with Milton- it is used corivcrtibly with Mtuios. Sec 
Class. Diet 

19a, [How uould you parse round here?] 

194. qnaint —• nice, exact, Ibc Ahah Ado about Nothing, 1 IT. iv. 32 : ’’ But fora fine, 
ejuaini, graceful, and excellent tashion, yoiiis is worth ten oil't.” 

195. Sec Virg. Georg, i. 480. 

x^. forgties. The “for” here the “for” of A'^’bcar, /oAAA., foi%e\, /brgive, 
/or^kei/br^yfeAr Comp German tier. 

Comp. Virg .'Eneid, ii. 351, 

197. With the catalogue of deities which here follows comp. Parailise Lost, i 376-521. 
Peor. See Numb, xxv 18, xxxi. 16; yosh. xxii. 17. It w.is one of the tides of 

Baal, “the supreme male divinity of the Phoenician and Canaanitish nations, a.s Ashtoreih 
svas their supreme female divinity” (see Siiiilh’s Stnaller Hibl. Diet }—that is, it expressed 
one of the modifications of Baal’s deity. Comp. BaaLberith (yndgrs viii 33), Baal-zebnh 
(3 Niugs i, 2j. But in Paradise Lost, i. 412, Pcot is said to lie the “ other name ” of Cheinos. 

Baalim. 'I’hat is, Baal in all his various modificationv See preceding note. 
Comp, the various titles tliat were given to Jupiter by the Latins, to Zeus by the Greeks. 

198. temples dim. He uses “ dim ” here in a less favourable sense than in 1 1 Penstroso, 
160. Sec Paradise Last, i. 457-66, and Sainsett Agonistes, passim. 

199. Dagon was the national god of the Pliilisttncs. See Dictionary ^ the Btbh ; 
a’so T Sam v. 

aoa Mooned Ashtaroth. See Dictsomiry of the Bible. It would seem more correct to 
identify this goddess with the planet Venus rather than the Moon. She wax the Assyrian 
Ishtar, Greek and Roman Astarte. Certainly her worship w<i& eventiially identified with 
that of Venus. 

201. botA. Comp, the position of this word in Twelfth Night, V. i. 256 r 

“ If nothing let.s to make us h.appy both. 

But this my nutsculine-usurp'd attire," &c. 

Sclden says she was called '* regina coelj,” and “ mater deiim ” (De Oils S'yrist). 

203. HawtnoH. See Class. Diet. s. v. Ammon.. He was “originally an iGthiopian of 

Q a 
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Lyl»aii, afterwards an Egyptian, deity.” His primitive function seems to have been to 
protect the flock.H. He was variously represented as a ram, a.s a man with a ram's head, as a 
man with a ram’s horns. Tlic great scats of his worship were Meroe, Thebes, Ammonium. 

12 . ao^, shrinks. .See LydJ. 133. 

204. 77«rtw<«« Tainrauj!; properly "tl« Tammuz." Ezek. viiL 14; Parodist 
I.psi, i. Tiimmuz has Ijecn identified with Adonis: ** The worship of Adonis, which 

in later times was siircad over nearly all the countries round the Mediterranean, was, as the 
story itself siifFiciently indicates, of Asiatic or, more especially, of Phmnician origin. 'Thence 
it was transferred to Assyria, Egypt, Greece, and even to Italy, though of course with 
various niodificalioiis,'' See Class. Diet. The death of Adonis, and Aphrodite’s grief over it, 
are frcciucntly ineiitioiicd by the poets, both ancienl and modern, Bion wrote a dirge on the 
subject Ovicl teIN the story m the tenth book of his Metatn. &c. &c. Shelley, weeping 
over ihc Luiiinicly fate of a young poet, killed, as he believed, by the stroke of a ruflian 
writer, thought of Adonis, and called his in tnemoriam poem Adonais. See Introd. to 
Athnais 

Tytian maids. In Paradise Lost, l.c. “ Syrian damsels.” 
aos Moloch os. Molech. See P/hle Diet. Moloch is represented as flying from his 
wurshippers in the very midst of one of the services in his honour. “In Sandys’ Travels, p. 186, 
cd. idif,, fol a popular book in Milton’s time, is a description of the sacrifices and image of 
Moloch, exactly curre^ionding with this pa.ssage and Paradise Lost, L 39a'-^’' (WartOn.) 
ao6. In shadotos dred. Comp. Paradise Lost, 1 403-5: 

*' And made grove 

' The pleasant valley of Hinnom, 'I'ophet thence 
And black Gehenn.'i call’d, the type of hell.’’ 

207. “According to Jewish tradition, the image of Molech was of brass, hollow within, 
and was situated without Jerusalem.” 

burning ih here what would bo in Greek a present participle passive—so iu such 
phrases as “the house is burning,” “I saw it burning.” Etymologically, the word is not a 
participle at .til, though it looks like air imperfect participle. It is, in fact, an old verbal 
MiUstuntivc, the preposition which once governed it having dropjicd out. In our older £ngli.sh 
writers, as still in this various dialects of the country, this preposition is frequently found. 
See I Pet. iii. ao, “ while the ark was a preparing,” &c. &c. 'I'his <« is a corniptiun of on. See 
(..'haucer; 

“ On hontyng be they riden.”. 

(Comp olive on live, &c.} For the -vtg, a very common A. S. substantival termination was 
-img m -ing, as huntnng, itn^nng, halgnng, leohting, iteming, &c. &c. The -ungwvs subse* 
quently corrupted into -ing. The-fwg is often added to words that are themselves of Norman- 
French or Latin origin: e.g. preparing, &c. The identity of termination with that of our 
imperfect (xiniciple (itself a corruption from -ande or -ende), added to the loss of the prepo- 
.sitton, and consequent danger of confusion, haa led to the introduedon of a cumbrous phrase, 
consisting of “ Iwing ” followed by the perfect participle, as '* the house was being bulk.” 
But in many writers, and in many particular usages, the old form of expression still 
linger*. > 

all may be parsed as an adverb qualifying the adjectival phrase ^ blacktst hue. 
Sec Proihal. 6x3. ^ 

ao8. Comp. Paradise Lost, i. 3^, s 

009. grisly is Cognate with the German gr&sslich os frightful The word is used by 
* Chauc^f, often by Spenser, &c. See ParadUe Lost, i. 670; ii. 704; “the gridy tertour,” 
where mther the original force of the word is unknown or forgotten, or the phrase is tauto* 
logicaL In iv. 8a(, occurs again “ the grisly King.” 

an. trvtisk liere of Jorm and tkafe rather than, or as well as, of kind and nature. 
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12 an. On the gods of Egypt, see Juvenal’s fifteenth Satire, heg., on which pas^sage 
Mayor quotes Cic. Tusc. v. 7S; Herod, ii. 69: Lucian de 14. "The basis of the 
religion was Nigritian Fetishism, the lowest kind of nature worshifK" (/J/ic/. Sib.) 
as fast. The correlative phrase is omitted, as in fl Pfnseresc, 44. , 

3ia. Jsh. See Class. Diet. She was originaliy the Kgyptkin Earth goddess, the wife 
of Osiris, and nfother of Horus; subsequently she was worshipped as the goddess of the 
moon, and identified with lo (Juv. vi. 526): also,*shc was identified with Demetcr, as OsirS 
with Dionysus. Those initiated in her mysteries wore in the public processions masks 
representing the heads of dogs. 

Oms, or Horus, the Egyptian god of the sun. 
the dog Auubis. Comp. Virg. sHneid, viii. fiqB; ^ 

" Omnigenfimque defim monstra, et latnuor Anuhis, 

' ' Contra Neptunum et Venereal contraque Minervam 

Tela tenent.” 

Minucius Felix (21) calls him " CynocephaJus.” Juv. xtf. 8; " Whole towns worship the dog.” 
“ Hence the oath of Socrates: /id silvo lAv Alyvirrittv fiedr, Plat, (rorg, p. 482, R." 
(Mayor.) 

13 . 313. Osiris here, as in Juv. viii. 39, sbinds for Apis, inas^ch as their godheads were in 
course of time identified. Apis was represented by a btili, s^ich wax kept with the utmost 
care at Memphis. When one bull died, or having been worshipped for a certain period was 
put to death, another was searched for which should fulfil the necessary conditions of colour 
•and marks. When he was found, there was great joy. See Juv. I.c., and Mayor’s quotations 
from Athenagoras and Minucius Felix. In iii. 27-29, Herodotus relates how (jambyscs 
mocked and slew this deity, and in the following chapters what came of that ferocious act of 
impiety. 

217. his sacred chest >« svorehipt art. There is a sketch of an Egyptian ark in 
Wilkinson's yJw<V»^ (.Hiaucer uses for coffin. 

2t8. shrr/ud. Etymologically a*. " what is cut up ” (Bosworlh), and so a garment. So 
generally a covering, and then a shelter, a hiding-place. See Pamdise Lost, X. iofi8: 

" The winds 

Blow moist and keen. 

. , . ' . . . which bids us seek 
Some better shroud," 

So Tempest, II. ii. 243; 3 Heury VI. III. i. i; Lovds Labour Lost, IV. iii. 479. " My sable 
shroud,” in Lyc. 22 « my coffin. , 

23a sable-sloled. KvavoeroXor. xstx stole \n II J^enseroso, 

223. eyu. So Shakspere, Antoay and Cleopalra, II. viL 131: " Plumpy Bacchus, with 
pink eyue." The n represents an old plund inflexion. In Chaucer we have eyeu and 
eygheu; elsewhere beeH,/m, shooH, lambreu, sustren {Piers Ploughfuati), &c. This inflexion 
still survives, or is traceable, ip oxen, children, brethren, kine, swine; also in welkin, chicken 

‘ (see Trench’s English Past awd Present), which, though pow used as ningulars, are really 
plural. 

224. beside. In modem English we pKfer the form besidee. So we say "sometimes*' 
for ** occasionally,” in which sense " sometime ” was once frequently used. 

all the gods beside »- all the other gods. Beside here holds an adjectival relation 
to the gods. *'■ 

326. Typhon. See Class. DicL 

237. Comp. Heratles* feat wldte yet in his cndle, described by Theocritui in his* 
Herakliskus. 

231. Ompb MidsummerPUghPsDrMtft, 111 . ii. 379^7 ,* ParadiseRegained,\y, 436-38. 
arient, Mr. Keightley refim to Paradise Last, L 546. 
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18 . 934. his sevemlt grave. So Much Ado aiout Nothing, V. iii. ag. His several -= hU 
paititulari his own, hU respective. In modem English several generally =3 various, divers, 
and hence is joined only with a plural noun. Etymologically several = separate. 

his its. See above. 1 . 106. 

335. Comp. Paradiie Lost, i. 781-8. 

Fayes ~ Ffes. The Italian fanss/ate points to a derivation from /atmn. On the 
various meanings of the v/oxA/niry ox/aery, see Keightley’s Fairy Mythology. 

336. the night-steeds. Statius speaks of “ Night's horses” {Theh. ii. 60) ; Shakspere of 
"Night’s swift dragons” {^Midsummer Night's Dream, Til. ii. 379). In Jl Penseroso, Milton 
speaks of Cynthia's “ dragon yoke." 

tnoon-lov'd. See Paradise Lost, i. 784. 

maee ~~ intriciitc dance; elsewhere, of the tangles of a forest, as in Paradise 
Ffgiiined, ii. 246 ; Cam. 181. 

240. Sec 1 . rg. 

youngest teemed ■= last born. 

241. 'riiat Is, had taken up her station ; no longer moves. 

242. Comp. Matt. xxv. ; Sonnet to a Virtuous Yd tng Lady. 

344. bright-harnessed. Ilarneas. now used of the gear of horses, in older English 
signifies men's aimoiir. ^aesi^aradise Lest, vii. 20s ; Macbeth, V. v. 53: 

*' At least wc’ll die with harness on our liack.” 

" Harnessed masque," King yohti, V. ii. 133. Rxod. xiii. 18. 

344. Comp. Sonnet on his Blindness'. 

• " They also serve who only stand and wait.’* 


L’AI.LEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO. 

INTRODL’CTION. 

L'Ai.i.>t<:RO and Ii. Pbnsrroso, to be properly understood, must be read together. The 
likings and tastes expressed are meant to be contrasted. The one poem is the counterpart of 
the other. The one celebrates the charms of “Mirth;” the other those of “ Melancholy,*' 
Tiic advocate of Mirth bids Melancholy begone to the realm of Darkness, bids “ heart*easing 
Mirth ” eoine to him with a retinue of kindred spirits; he would fain hear the lark singing 
uiicj enjoy ail other cheery sii^its and sounds of the bright moming-time ; he would be present 
at Ibe mcrrym.'ikings of the village and listen to its marvellous tales; he rejoices in the hfe of 
the town—in all its gay gatherings; he goes to see great comedies acted; above all things 
he would be surrounded by the sweet singing of exquisite verses. On the other liaiul, the 
mcianrholic man will not allow “ yain deluding joys ” lobe near him ; he bids Melancholy hail, 
t*' and she is to bring with her a fitting company; his pleasure is in the song of the nightingale, 
in walks beneath the moon, in the sounds and in the quiet proper to the night, in calm studies 
through its watches—re-idings of philosophy, of poetry, of high romances ; the night is the 
season he loves; when it must end, let the daybreak be cloudy and rain-dripping: when the 
sun at last will shine out, let .some undisturbed grove screen him from its^laze ; there let him 
slumber, to wake with .sweet music in his ears; let him ofttimes pace some old Gothic 
*cathedr|l, and listen to rich anthems; at the end, let him pass away his years in some peaceful 
hermitage, still gathering wisdom. 

This meagre outline of the two poems should be careflilly filled in. Observe who are to be 
the companions of Mirth, who of Melancholy; wlat kind of mmic suits either speaker: in 
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what diflTercnt ways Orpheus is mentioned; how one man looks on to the end, ihc other’s 
sight Is shorter; what diverse daybreakings arc preferred ; what diverse kinds of literatine. 
and how the one of these is to be communicated orally, the other through no living medium, 
but through Ixxjks; how various are the tastes described with regard to natunil scenery. I'o 
these many other observations might be added 

It is evident, if these two poems arc carefully examined, that the respective characteristics 
of the speakers are by no means what we shouj^ call mirthful and melancholic. I'here w 
nothing mirthful in our sense of the word in a wide landscape; there Is nothing melancholy in 
reading Chaucer. The two characters arc, perhap-,, most sharply disiingui.shed in rospcit of 
sociality. Ihe one is eminently social; he delights to associate with the "kindly rAi.c of 
men." The other likes better to be left with his own thoughts, with no human iiitriision 
The one is light-hearted ; the other not of a sad but rathcr^f a grave spirit. The eyes of 
the one look outward, and brighten at the sight of the fair im.tges of nature ; the eyes of the 
other rather look inward, at tho line forms which the mind can present. I'hero are .several 
points in common between ]l Pen.scruso and Jacques in As Yoh IJke /t; but Jacques' melan¬ 
choly is dashed with a certain cynicism not to be found in the cluiracCer sketched by Milum. 
Perhaps Milton felt that no two English words he cx>uld think of would serve him a.s titles, and 
therefore adopted the Itdianwords by which the poems are known. There can belittlcdoiihi 
PS to whii:h of the two characters he portrays was after his own heart He portrays I/Allcgro 
with much skill and exceftcnce; but he cannot feign with him t||t sympathy he genuinely feels 
with the other; into his portrait of 11 Penseroso he throws himself, s<) to sperk, with all liU 
soul. He is indeed not altogether at home in the poem describing the former; he dietin' 
guishes the sweet-briar from the eglantine, whereas lhi;y were one and the same; larks do 
not visit even poets' windows to say good morrow, but rather *‘ singing ever sixir and .soaring 
ever sing he had never seen, it is believed, barren bru.'v>ted mountains; and generally we 
think that the wings of his Mirth arc somewhat constrained in their flight But in the other 
poem his whole nature appears. The limits in point of length, previously sufficing, are now 
cxcccilcd. He cinnot content himself with so brief a description of his " Melancholy" as of 
“ Mirth." He . sfers no less than thrice to music, his darling delight. Hu refers, at length, 
to the Studies that were always for Jiim of supreme interest—amongst them to the works of 
Spenser, whom, as he told Drydcn, he regarded as his poetical father—thus illustrating well 
the line in one of his letters to Deodati, 

“Totiim rapiiint libri me, mc-i vita, libri." 

He is charmed by the nightingale, to which bird On another occasion he addressed a sonnet. 
He gives several hints which he afterwards expanded in his greater works. And he pro¬ 
poses os the close of y l’cnscro.so’s life that which he ever ^spired after as the glorious 
maturity of his own-Hhat he should 

“Attain 

To something like prophetic strain; ’* 

for it was a poet of the Hebrew sort—a vnfrr—that Milton wa.s ambitious to lie. 

It seems pretty certain that these two poems, were written after Milton had left Cambridge, 
during his six years' residence at his father’s house at Horton, in Buckinghamshire—that is, 
between 163a and 1638. TTiey were probably written in some earlier year of this period, for 
in LycidaSs which was composed in 1637, he speaks a.s one that only writes poetry umler the 
compulsion of “hitter constraint and sad occasion dear." It appears likely they were 
written before Comus, which was acted at Ludlow Castle in 1^34. to connect these piece* 
of national literature with our national history, they were in all probability writtthi in the 
earlier part of the period when Charles I. attempted the fatal experiment of govemiag 
without a parliament. 
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There on be little doubt that Milton drew some suggestions for the leading idea of 
his two poems from Burton's A natomy ^ Melancholy^ and from a song in the play of The 
Nice Valour. In the “ Author’s Abstract of Melancholy^" certain verses prefixed to Burton’s 
,work, fros and cons with regard to melancholy are alternately stated. The song in The 
Nice Valour, a play compt>scd by Fletcher and some unknown person, is as follows 

" Hence, all you vain delights, 

* As short as are the ftights, 

Wherein you spend your folly! . 

There's nought in this life sweet, 

If man were wise to aee't. 

But only melancholy; 

Oh, sweetest melancholy I 

“ Welcome, folded arms and fixed eyes, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fasten'd to ttie gnmnd, 

A longue chain'd up, without a sound I 

Fountain-heads, and pathless groves, 

Plaqfcwhich pale passion loves! 

Moc^ght walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls I 
A midnight bell, a parting groan! 

These are the sounds we feed upon: 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley; 

Nothing's so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy.” 

The Nice Valour was not printed till 1647, two years after L’Allegyv and II Peneeroso 
were printed, many years after they had been written; but this song had probably been 
composed and known very many years before the appearance of the play in which it was 
inserted. It is said to have been written by Beaumont, FlctcheFs great co-workcr, who 
died in the same year as Shakspere, 1616. 

Perhaps Jl PenserSo was written first. FletcheFs poem suggested it, and then the counter¬ 
part was written. ** Not unseen,” in VAllegro, must have been written after the "unseen” 
of U Penseroto, 


L'ALLEGRO. 

• ' . - 

14 . ». Henee. lA a, slnular verbal manner are used "away,” "down,” "out,” "up, 

« forward." fkc. The verb is in fact absorbed into the advwb. 

3. This amour Is Milton's own invention. In Qreciau mythology, Erebus Is the spouse 
of Night, and, by her, father of iEther and Hemera r the dog Cerberus has no.offspring. Not 
that Milton makes a blunder. He is altering the old story consciously. Here, as elsewhere, 
he modifies the andeiit mythology after his pleasure, with the same independence and right ol 
variation as mark the treatment of it by the old Greek poets. He was one of those poets m 
spirit, a»d claimed for himself the same licence. He not only modifies the classical tales; he 
sometimes mythologues on bis own account. C^omp. below, 11. t8-24. 

Cerferui. Sec Cites. Dki* ^ ^ . -i. % a- 

_ 3. In some such cave as CerbeniA* own, Which, according to Virgil, faced the landing 

place of spirits on the further bank of the Styx. Wien iBneas stej^d ashore, the monster 
atade the nether realms ring again vrith his “ t^e-mouthed barking:" 

** Adverso recubans immasis tn antro."-*^/ff«. vi. 4i8< ^ 
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H. 4. shapes. Com. S 07 . Coihp. Virg. jEh. vL 985. 

5. uncouth cell Elsewhere Millon speaks of " the uncouth swain ” (/.jie. i86>; '* a 

vi^rage uncouth" {Paradise Lost, v 98): “ this uncouth dream,” Radically, uncouth a: un¬ 
known. Couth or couthe or cowtbe occurs asapres., as apret, and as a port As a pres. U 
baa in Piers Ploughman, Ed. Skeac, v. i8r, a cauaative force: * 

I eouth it in owre cloistre, that al owre couent wotc it." 

As a pret. we still retain it in our couM. (Comp. Lyctdas: *' be hnew hims^. to sing " = he 
could sing.) As a part, in Sir Cawajme and the Green Knight, Ed. Afwis, 1490, &c. 
Strictly it is the pret. of Ang.-Sax. euMHou} see note on wont, Proikal, 139. Vneeutk sur« 
vives in Lowland Scotch as " unco'." 

6. brooding: not literally so, as in Paradise Lost, i. Ii, or it would be her, not hU, 
jealous wings: but as it were in a brooding, 'i.e, overoovering, attitude. So iucuba in Latin, 
as jEn. i. 89; " Ponto nox ineubat atra :" vi. 610: “ Qui divitUs soli incubuere repertis '* 
'Lhete is another secondary meaning the word sometimes Itas, vit. to meditate or ponder 
mischievously or sullenly. Except when used literally U has seldom or never a good sense. 

his. See note on Hymn Nat. tab. Probably in using "his" with reference to 
Parkness he Iuls in mind the classical Erebus. 

7. Sec 2 Henry VI. III. ii. 40: 

% 

" Came he right now to sing a raven’s note, 

Whose dismal tune bereft my vital powers," &c. 

Mach. I V. 40 : Tit. Andr. 11. Hi. 97 : Spenser's < 5 Ar/. Ced, June, 1. 93 : 

*' Here no night-ravenes lodge, more black than pitche." ^ 

8. ebon = **bl.ack as ebony" {Lovds Labour Lent, TV. Hi. 247). So "amber hair," 
Lovds Labour Lost, IV. Hi. 86 ; "raven locks," "eagle eye,” &c. 

9 low-brptdd locks = beetle-browed, overhanging. 
ragged. See Isaiah ii. 91. 

10. dark Cimmerian. Milton's earlier style is occasionally not altogether free from 
tautology. See Ovid’s Met. xi. 593: " Est prope Cimmerios longo sA^nea secessu mons 
cavus." Warton quotes from one of Milton’s" Dfgnus q^Cimmeriis occlusus 
tenebris longam et perosam vitam transigat." See Flom. Od. xi. >4: IViull. IV. i. 65. 

IS. ycleap'd. See note on ychain’d. Hymn Nat, 135. See L<n>ds Labour Lost, I. i. 
94a : “ It is yeieped thy park; ” and V. ii. 609: 

" Judas I am, yeliped Maccabaeua* 

where Domain puns: • . 

*' Judas MaccahaeuS dipt is plain Judas.” 'ili'/ 

Clepe occurs in various forms in Qiaucer, and in Spenser. Palsgrave has, "I clepe, I call, 
je huysche; this terme is fane Northeme." This verb is still used by boys at play in the 
Eastern counties, who "clape the sides at a game." (Ilalliwdl) The wotd survives also 
in the Scotch elep, and, as some think, in the English cA^-trap. 

14. at a birth. A, which is but a corruption of one, here has its' foil etymological force, 
as in many current phnues : " one at a time," " a sliilling a [on] piece," See. 

llte most common account makes the (graces daughters of Zeus, by whom is not 
agreed Another derives them fponi Apollo, by either /Eglc or Euanthe. ttiisdy, there is the 
account here adopted by Milton, which Is said to be given only by Servhis in a comment 
on ySn, L 79a 

17. som sstger, to for as is known, s Milton's self. Some late edidons read *'sage$," 
corruptly. 

Conijp. Soph. CBd- Tyr. S09& 
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14 , 1%. frelick. ilercanadjcctivc,V. i. 394; “Wcfairics 
. . . now arc fwlkk." Cent. 59: “ Ripe and frolick of his full-grown age.” So Tennyson’s 
Ulysses, '* with a frolic welcome." At the close of the seventeenth century it was commonly 
uscdi as it now is, as a substantive. A second adjective was presently formed from it—^frolic¬ 
some. (Comp, gamesome.) Shaksperc, Spenser, and others use it also ns a verb, as it is 
still used. TJic word is of course radically the same w ith the German/>^A/vA, Indeed the fact 

* of its not occurring in Ang.-Sax. and its fttrni suggest, that it is sm^Xy/rUhlich imported into 
EngINh, the representing the guttural. The term tic is not uncommon in Ang.-Sax., as 
gasilic (comp. German geistlich), but in later English it is generally softened away into ly: 
thus gasilic becomes ghastly, nikilic nightly, &c. 

20. a Maying. I'his a is a corruption of on. .See note on Hymn Nai. 1 . 307. So in 

*'a dy'iig," Luke viii. 42; ShaRspere’s Richard 11 . II. i. 90; “a Ashing," John xxL 3. In the 
words ahste, aloft, a/art, aslant, abroad, away', aground, the prep, and its noun arc fused 
together, as also in the wholly or partly obsolete words abed, nfire, afoot, athirst, acold, 
atool, aflame, agape. ‘ t 

Maying. See Chaucer’s A'w/^A/'r TiiA?; HerrieVspassim, &c. For 
some account of the old May-day aistoms see Ellis’s Brand's Popular Ant. Warton well 
refers to ikn Jonsun’s Masque at Sir W. ComwalHs* house at Highgatc, 1604. 

[What is the force of once here ? Whal other forces has it t| 

21. [Whal IS meant h^re by there f] > 

22. Sec Taming 0/the Shrew, II. i. 173: 

“ I’ll say she looks as clear 
As morning ro.ses newly wash’d in dew." 

S4 [Explain the so here ] 

bmksom. This word is here, as many a time since, used somewhat vaguely. It Is 
the Ang.-Sax. boesum, .and means radically boau-soim, flexible, pliant: German, hugsam, 
diegsam. Then it means yielding, and so obedient, in which senses it is frcqucully used by 
Chaucer and our older writers. Thus, Spenser, Vmv of the State qf Ireland: "Thinking 
thereby to make them the mor^ tractable and buxom to his government." “ In an old form of 
marriage used before the Reformation the bride promised to be obedient and buxom in bed 
.and board. ’’ (johnll^n.) See other instances in Trencli’s Set Gloss. See also Will Pal. Ed. 
Skeat, 2943: 

" The proddest of them alle 
Schul be buxum at your wilks." 

III the Vision of Piers Ploughman is found unbuxome for disobedient. Sec also Faerie 
Qiterne, I. xi. 37: 

" Then gan he lossc aloft his stretched traine, 

And therewith scourge the buxome airv so sqro. 

That to his force to yiekJen it was faine." 

(Which phrase occurs also in Paradise Lmt, ii. 842 and v. 2705 comii. Horace’s "sedentem 
aiJra,” Sal. II. li. 13.) Faerie Queene, III. it. 33: 

** Imperious Love. 

. tyrannketh in the bitter smarts 
Of them that to him buxome arc and prone." 

Perhaps because obedience was in the old days considered the great charm of a woman (see 
Taming of the Shreiv), the w'ord came to be used in a general complimentary sense. Gower, 

• in Shaksperc’s Per. I. i. 93. speaks of 

" A female heir 

So buxom, blithe, and full of face 
Ae heaven had lent her all his grace; ” 
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from which passage probably Milton borrows here. Other old forms of ihe word are bvigb- 
soin, bousom. Buxumuess is used for obedietuy' in riers ri&ughmant and cKewhcra 
14 - 24. debonair^ Faerie Qmene^ 1 . ii. 2-}: 

“ Was never Prince so incckc and dehoHatre^" 

and elsewhere. In the Boke tf Curtasye, ig» (Kd. l''iiraivall), there i.s the form hofU'r: 

“ Gyf hym better wordys on f»iyre mancrc." 

25. Haste thee. So "Hie thee,” “lie thee down," "fare thee well," he. In these 
and all such phrases the pronoun is the ethic dat, as iii “ he plucked me ope his di.niblet,’‘ ^tc. 
Compare “ I followed me close," i Henry JV. II. iv. 240. “ i haw writ me here a letter,” 
Merry IVives a/ Windsor, I. iii. 65, he. See Fiedler .md Sach's Gramm. Etts. ii. 265. 
So Chaucer’s Cant. T. 141078: 

“ The.sc rioltoiircs thre 
Were set hem in a tavern for to drinkc.” 

Piers Ploughman, F.d. Skeat, Prol. 7 : 

“ I was wery forwardred, and went me to rcste." 

■% 

Bowie quotes from Buchanan ; 

" Vos ad<^ste rursui 
Risii.s, Blandiliw, Pror.acit.atc>,, 

Lusus, NcqiiitidC, Farctia:quc 
Joci Delicimque ct Illccebra:.'' 

Cbmp. .Stat. Sytv. IT. vli. 

a6. Jollity. Sec Com. 102-4. 

27. Quips. Sccjlle.r. nndCamp. ajmdNarcs: 

“ Ps. Why wh.it’s5iy«»>? 

“ Ma. We great girders call it a short saying of a sharp wit, with a bitter 
sense in a sweet word.” 

T'lvo Gentlemen of Ferona, IV. ii. 12 : As Von Like It, V. iv. 79. Gt^nc called .a satirir.'d 
tract he wrote on the affectations of the fine gentlemen of his lime “A Quip for an Upstart 
Courtier.” The word occurs also as a verb. See Janna Linguarum, Kd. 1667, { gi6; “ Be 
not a lleermg jiber at other men; and if by way of discourse thou contest out with any 
pleasant mmer, let them be witty jests (squibs), not scoffing Iannis: glance at (allude) but do 
not gird," where the margin gives for “gird" “ yw//, twitch, carp.” Spenser, Faerie 
Queene, VI. vii. 44, where Scorn, ^ 

“ Having in his hand a whip. 

Her therewith yirks, and still, when she comphiines. 

The more he laughes, and docs her closely y»/> 

To see her sore lament and bile her tender lip." 

It is perhaps etymologically but another form of whip. Comp quirk, twit. 

cranks. In Sliakspcre's Coridtanus, I. i. 141, this word is used for winding passages. 
In the Faerie Queene, VII. vii. 52, Mutability, speaking of certain planets, says; 

“ So many turning cranks these have, so many Crookes.” 

Milton speaks of “ the ways of the Wd** as "straight and faithful,” " not full of cranks 
and contradictions.” Here it seems to mean turnings, inversions, distortions of what is said: 
e.g. puns, demgned imsconstructions, deliberate crooked answers. Comp, the Clowii’y remark 
in Twelfth Night, III. I 13: "A sentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit: h^nv quickly 
the wrong side may be turned outward." 
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14 . sS. Warton quotes from Diirton's An^. ^ Mel.: 

" With becks and nods he first began 
To try the wench’s mind; 
t With becks, and nods, and smites again 
No answer did he find.” 


ti/nalAetl smtlee. The faces o 4 the personified Smiles ate all lined and puckered 
with laughing. Contrast wrinkhd care. Both joy and grief furrow the face, but these 
furrows are spoken of in very different terms. 

*9- Ueht. See Clasr. Diet. 

30 love t» live arc wont to live." So amo in I.4itin, in Greek. 

32. Comp. Shak.spere’5 CymbeUne, 1, vi. 67: 

“ While.s the jolly Briton— 

Vour lord, I mean-laughs front’s free^ngs, cries * O, 

Can my sides held to think,’ ” &c. 


Midsummer Night's Dream, II, i, 55. 

33. tri^ it. In CymMine, to map it, to prihcc it; and elsewhere, to go it, to drop it, 

dance it (" dance it trippingly,” Midsummer N^t's Dream, V. i. 403), lord it, saint it, 
sinner it, queen it, feast it, wive it, devil-porterWCJl/tfc^/'A, II, iii. 19), battle it, career it, 
mouth it, virgin it, clown it, &c. &c. Perhaps the “it” in tWs usage .stands in the place 
of a cognate accusative; “ trip it ” = trip a tripping; but this being a somewhat cumbrous 

phrase the substantive is displaced by •the pronoun. In other words, the “it” represents a 
substantive impUed in the governing verb (so, in Greek y’ eneev, Soph. CKd. Tyr. 810, 
ivtiv agrees with vijuitv contained in Srmev, &c.). 

34. Contrast “ the even step and musing gate” iti^JtDeHutvse, 38. Comp. Cam. 144; 


and g6a: 


“ Beat the ground 
In a light fantastic round ; ” 

“ Here be, without duck or nod, 
Other trippings to be trod 
Of lighter toes," 


36. Is he thinking of Wales, Switscrland, Greece, and other mountainous countries, in 
which the heights have proved the great .strongholds of freedom ? Or does hfgrefer to the 
absence of conventional restraints and general sense of unconfinement that belong to moun> 
tains! Comp. Keblc’s Ci 4 rtsf/(fw Kear: 

* “ What liberty so glad and gay. 

As where the mountain boy, 

Reckless of regions far away, 

A prisoner lives in joy,” &c, 

No such nymph is found amongst Rw acknowledged Oreads and Orodemniads of the Greeks. 
I.ibertas had a temple built to her on the Aventine Hill at Rome. But the first interpretation 
sn|g;ested is probaUy the correct one. Comp. Byron’s 

** The motinUuns look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea,” 

with Wordsworth’s 

“ Two Ybioes are tiiere—one is ci the sea, 

One of the mountams^each a mighty voice: 

In both firom age to age thou didst rejoice. 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty," &c 
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Add Tennyson's 

*' Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 

The thunder breaking at her feet; 

Above her shook the starry lights. 

She heard the torrents meet.” 

16 . 38. crife. Crew signifies radically any gatheriitg or assembly. It is probably coimected 
with crowd. In modem English it has mostly a baS sense, when used generally. 

4a uHtvproveti — unreprovable. So in Spenser, ” unreproved truth.” Comp, the use 
of invictm in Latin. 

unreproved pleasnres /ree. On this favourite word-order of Milton sec Hymn 

Nat. 187. 

42. Comp. Slinkspere's Henry t'. IV. i. n : 

“ Forcing the oight'.s dull ear.” 

43. Comp ” From his high watch-tower in tlie heavcn.s.” (Milton'ii /t^fifTtHatieH 
touchings Chun h Diseiplim in Kttg^lami.) 

44. Comp. Shakspere's Much /tdo About Nothings, V. til. as : 

A “ The gentle day, 

Befom the wheel! of Phoebus, round about 
Dapples the drowsy East With spots of grey.” 

45. The verb '‘to come” depends upon the ygrh “to liear” in 1. 41. He wishes to 

hear the lark begin its flight, and then to hear it come to his window and give him “ good 
morning” The “to” before "come” is made necessary by the distance between it and the 
governing verb ; otherwise, it would .be omitted according to our usage after "hear" just as 
after may, can, see. See. (We say “ I made him come:” but “I compelled him to come.") 
The lark, then, is to greet the poet. Comp, a .sprightly song by T. Ueywood, apud The Golden 
Treasury: ^ 

” Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day, 

With night we banish sorrow ; 

Sweet air, blow soft, mount larks aloft 
To give my love good morrow.” 

In Paradise Regained, ii. 279-281, the lark is to salute the Morning's self; 

“ And now the herald lark 

Left his ground'iiest (comp. Com. 317], high towering to descry 
The Morn's approach, and greet her with his si^ig." 

Other interpretations of this passage have been suggested by th^ reluctant to allow the 
Ignorance of a lark’s habits—the uatruthfulness to nature—shwn’S| 3 lfUton, if the above 
constmetion be adopted. The “to come" has been made dependml^tpon “admit me," in 
1 . 38, and it has been maintained that it is the poet who is to say “good monrow.” The poet 
is supposed to be out of doors, and to visit hia own yindoi^. But 0 ) my window” should 
rather be “ at my own window ; ” (2) to whom u be to bid good morrow 1 Another suggestion 
supposes him to be in doors, to go to his window, and bid good morrow to the world at large! 
No: the poet evidently means that the lark is to descend and patch Ibr a ntoment upon his 
window-sill. 

Warton quotes from Sylvester’s Du BartOs in the Cave of Sb^p: 

“ Cea-se, sweet chantecleere. 

To bid good morrow.” 
omI 


“ But cheerful birds chirping him sweet good tnonrowa 
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15 . 45. in spightof sorrtnu = out of a .spirit of spite towards sorrowi and so =z to spite sorrowj 
47. The eglantine and sweet-brier arc .said to be one and the .same. See Warton’s and 
Mr. Kcighiley’s notes. Etymologically “eglantine/'of the same root with French aif^rV/rj 
denotes something prickly. Spenser, inH v. ag, dcscribe.s an “arber/* 

“ 'I'liioiigh which the fragrant eglantine did spred 
llih prickling arms, entrayled with roses red, 

* Which daintic odoirs round about them threw." 

“ Eglantine” is distinguished from “woodbine” or “honeysuckle" by Oberon in 3 fle^- 
SMiMNtfr JV.g/ii's Oren;n, 11 . 1 251. Perhajw by the epithet twisted Milton means to express 
some spcrial species of sweet-brier. Else, he is inaccurate here too. His master, Spenser, is 
frequently c.irclcss and inc-xactan the details of his descriptions of nature : incompatible trees 
.mil lionets appear trtgether. See Faerie Queate, I i. 9 ; Prothahim. 130. 

49, Comp the picture of Ciiiiinticlere in Chaucer's Nonue Prestes Tale, 16335. 
so. (From wb.at is the metaphor heie taken ?] 

St. I How do you read this line?] 

54. t^>mp Cray’s Elegy, ty-ao The Influence of Milton upon Gra''’5 language is 
conspicuous in all th.'U poet's writings. 

5^. //iw = rline-wlme. 

156. (What is meant by high luaedf] 

57 Mflt MUieen. Comp. Ji Pi nseroso, 6.';. 

59 Comp. Eatason Agoni^tes, 547 : 

“ Wheicvcr femntain or frcah current flow’d 
Against the eastern ray,” &c. 

ScG h/ulsHuittter Night’s Dream, 111 . ii. :tgr. 

the eastern gate Comp. “ Hc.iven’s gate” in the song in Shakspere’s 
II. iiL 21. Gray borrows the phrase in Iris Descent <3^ Odin. 

6a. liveries hcic has its modern sense. In older Engli'Sh it wa.s not conflned to clothes, 
but signified any dole or allowance m.irlc to dependents. Cotgrave defines La Lh’rie des 
ChaHoiHt's to he “ their Jivevie or corrodie ; their stipend, exhibition, dailic allowance in 
vict iiais or money." 'f'he Bake 0/ Curtasye .spcak.s “ of candcl liueray " = a livery of candles, 
(lid. Furnivall, v. Sjg.) (11 Bishap Peny’s MS. Folio there occurs livere for w.sgcs, pay ; 
liverye for allowance of food ; as Gay and Cokhramie, 534-6: 

“ And cilery day when the nooue bell rang 
The litle ladd to the townc must gang 
To fleitch the ladyes linerye.” 

Sec Trench’s Selet t Gkss. * 

di^ht. 11 Ee^. 159. It is derived from the A.*S. verb dihian, to dispose, arrange. 
It IS common enough^ our older writers, in Chaucer, Spenser, fkc. See Faerie Queene, I. 
iv 6: 

“ ITience to the hall, which was on every side 
With rich array ,and costly arras dight ." 

In 11 . i. 18 a steed i£ spoken of, 

“ Whose sides with dapled circles weren digkt^ 

See Warton’s quotations from one of Milton’s Prolusiones, and from Brittmnid's Pastorals, 
IV. iv. 

* 67. tells his tale » counts his flock. ITii-s is undoubtedly the meaning, although it may 
be, as Mr. Keightley says, that the phrase occurs nowhere else in older English in this sense. 
Milton is, perhaps, more than any other poet fresh and original in his phraseology. TeU 
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occurs frequently in the souse of “ to count.” 'J'his is one of the senses of the A.-S. 
Cotgrave in liis Frewk Diet writes "compter, to coiuit, account, reckon, teli^ number.” 
See Cen xv. Fs. xxii. 17, xlviii. iz. T.ite occurs often in the sense of tliat which is 

told or counted, a number: A.-S. tal, Genu.' See KxoiL v 8 and t8 ; t Sam. 

xviii. ; t Chron. ix aS. 'I'hc Bible Ward-Book c|iiotes from Uflal’s Krasinus, J.ukw fol. 

10.1, “ He hath even the verai htl.ares of your headc.s noumbred out by tale." Drydcii 

writes : 

" Both number twice a day tfie milky dnims, 

And once she takes the tale of .all the Jambs." 

Robert of Gloucester spc.iks uf "folc without tale" It h.'is Itcen suggested that tells his 
tale =s tells the story of, avows his love. But (i) this would 1 * .a somewhat .‘ibrupi use of the 
w'ord tale, (a) I’he ezier^ shows that some piece of business is ins'ant. 0 ) The context too 
show.s th.il. (^) The e:»rly dawn is scarcely the time for lovc making .Some of these ol^rtioiis, 
but not all, are obviated by taking tale in a general sense. See Mr. Kciglilley’s note, who 
refers to ^at. S5, Virg. /ul vii. 1. For the hatidhora, ice 3 lien FI IJ. v 4.:: ■ 

•' (lives not the hawtiiorne bush :« sweeter shade 
To shcplicrdh looking on iheir silly sheep," *'i.r 

Wartpu quotes upposilcly from W. Biowue’s Shepheard’i i'ipe, when the dawn i$ being 
’described:— 

” When the sheiilieards from the fold 
All theii hle.uiiig chatges talit. 

And, full careful, search’d if 0110 
Of all the flock was hurt or gone," jtc. 

15 . <»[). Streii ~ straightway, as in Ifamlet^ V. i, a. 

70. lantskip. This isiicarcr ti» the A.-S. ^ann'^andseipe) than our present orlhography. 
The scipc or skipc is of the same root as ilie A -S. scapan, our shai»o A landscape is sini|>ly 
a laud shape, the 1 not having lieen softened away into h, as so frequmiily happens in cmr 
modern English forms ns compared with the original ones, 'llio A. -.S. word for a jjocl is 
Stop -= a shaper. 

71. ft would seem that lie here puts together two different autumnal .'iptxinranccs of tin: 

pasturages, tlic inoriiing appe:ir.ance (comp hodr hill, in I 55) and one belonging to a Liter 
lime of the day, when the grey of the rime has vanished and the dun colotir of the ground is 
visible ; nr perhaps he in.ty refer tn different ptastnrages, one riinc-covcred, the other showing 
its natural brown, the difference in colour being due to tbcli dilferent (losjtions, one exposed, 
the other sheltered. On i.rvous, see Ilymu Nat. 85. is not ^sed here in its radical sense. 

It denotes here, as elsewhere, land which has long lain unplougbed and is grassovergrowii. 

72. stray, as errare, in Virg. Bel. i. 9. 

75. trim. It Pens. Jfytnu Nat. ^2 i Cow 120. This wl^ occurs commonly in 
Shakspere and elsewhere as a substantive, as an adjective, as a verb 

daisiespitie. See Song in Ltmds Labour Lost, V ii. 903. Shylo«'.k speaks of “all 
the canlings which were streak’d and pied" (Merchant ^ yettiee, 1 . iii. 8a), Shelley’s Adonau, 
stanza 33: 

“ F:ulcd violets, white, and//erf, and blue." 

The root survives in " mag//>," "/trbald." 

76. Runlet* abound at and near Horton. For rivers, there are the Thames and the 
Coin, which about a mite from the village pours itself into the Thames. 

77. Is he thinking of Harcfield Place, the residemx of the I>owagcr C’ouritcss of Derby 
(a cousin of Spenser the {loeO, in w'hose honour his Arcades wercwritteii ? or, rather, of what is 
the great commanding feature of the landscape around Uortott'-af Windsor Castle 7 
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16 . 78. (What is the exact meatiins of boosov^dhitn, aod of ittfiidf] See Paradise Lest; 
V. ta7> and Cent. 335. 

79. ties — dwells, as very commonly in Old English. See i Henry Vt.W. ii, 41 * Othello, 
in. iv. 1, &c. 

Id, 80. cynosure. See CUtsfi. DUt, Ovid, Fast, tii. 107. Com. 341 : 

*' And thou shalt Ins our star of Arcady, 

Or Tyrian Cydbsure." 

flR-u e. 

Coiitp. **\rA<i~h\At*'m.Mi(ilsHmmer Might's Dream, L L 183. 

81. hard by. '‘The idea is from hard substances being usually compact, close in 
texture." {^Bibte Ward-Book.) Compare dose by,/ast by. 

85. tnesse\. See Ceu. xl 3 i. 34; a Sant. xi. 8. Comp. Virg. Eel. ti. ta 

86. neat-handed. " He uses neat-Jingered of a cook in Amtnadversions.'* (Mr. 
Keightji^.) 

87. botvre. See note, Prothal. 1 $. 

90. Tills line may be connected immediately with lead, ia which case must be under* 
stood " She goes there,” or something of that sort: or, better, it may be loosely connected 
with her botvre she leaves, which phrase conveys the notion of going: i.e. her ben/re she leaves 
is need zeugmaticaily. 

91. (What are the derivation, the lirst meaning, the classical use, atsedure f] 

gz. upland hamlets, opp. to towred cities, v. 117. Upland = gpunlry as opp. to town. 
Strictly it ineans " highland," Germ, oherland, and derives that other force from the fact that 
large towns belong to the plains, A third ineaiiing naturally is rude, illiterate, unreflned, 
savage, See Trevisa’s Higdcti's Polych. apud Mr, Morris's Spec. Early Eng.: “ Upiond- 
ysche mei 7 wol lykne hamsylf to geutile man," &c. Gray in his Elegy seems to use the word 
loosely for " on the higher ground." Perhaps he took it from Milton without quite under¬ 
standing in what sense Milton used it .So Johnson says, that it means here “higher in 
situation." So Mr. Keightley, &c. 

94. rdfecks. " Hugh Relicck ’’ is ohe of the musicians in Romeo and JnUet, IV. v. 135. 
It U’as “an instrument of n)u.sic having catgut strings, and played with a bow; but originally 
with only two strings, then with three, till it was exalted into the more perfect violin with four 
strings." {Hares.) See Chappell's Popular Music of the Olden Time. 

96. Comp Titus Andronicus, II. iii. le. 

97. (What p.irt of the verb is com here|| 

98. See Com. 959. 

100. the spicy nut-broum ales* Shnkspere's “ gossips’ \sC)'nV'{Midsummer NighPsDream, 
II. i. 47), says Warton. This beverage consisted of “ ale, nutmeg, sugar, toast, and roasted crabs 
' or apples; it was Called Ixmib's Wool. In Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess it is styled ' the 
spjeed wassail-lxiwl.'" * 

io the, &c. Comp, v. go. 

103 . fairy Mob. ’ See Mercutio’s description of lier in Romeo and^ fulkt, I. iv. 34. 
See also Keighiley’s Fairy Mythology. 

junkets, also written juncates, sb sweetmeats, dainties. Cutgrave, in hia definition 
of dragbe, speaks of ''jonkets, comfits, or sweetmeats, served in the last course for stomach 
, closers." Then »= any delicacy. Ste Tnmint if the Shrevo, 111 . iL 350. Faerie Queene, 
V, iv. 49: , 

" And heart with you both wine and juncates fit, 

And bid him thte." 

, Comp. Ital. giuHcaia at-, cream^dteest. Then a feast, d tnerrymaUng. So tho verb. 
“Job’s diildren," says South, Johnson, junketed feasted together'often," &c. ; 
aUd “the Apostle would have no/evellmg tit junketing." In Deyoqshific and Cornwall 
jumkeii is^stitt in fist, for curds and clouted cream. 
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16 . 103, See Merry IViws ^ IViudeor, V. v. 93 : 

“ As you trip, still pinch him to your tiine.*' 

According to the old ballad of Robin iioed/eilnv, servaat-maids were only so pinched if 
they deserved it: 

" When hoiiiic or hearth doth slultish He, - 
I pinch the maids both iflack and blue, , 

' And from the bed the bedduihs 1 

Pull ufT, and lay them iiak'd to view.'’ 

iLso Bmler'bIlf. i. 1413; .md especially Heu Jonson’s EHteriityntneui ttt 

Althorfe: - 

* When .'iboiit the cream-I mwIo sweete," &c. 

On the .>tlier hand, clean and tidy servants weie rew.irdcd. See Dryden’s Fables^ The H'^e 
of Bath, het *aie ; 

“ The dairy maid expects no f.ury gnest 
To skim the lx)wls, and after pay the feast; 

She sighs and shakes her empty shoes in v.iiii, 

No silver penny to reward her luui.” 

On which Bell t^uoLeSi from Bishop Coi 1 m:U\ ballad, T/ie Faerye's Fartnwll: 

4. 

" And though they sweepe theyr hearths no less 
Than inayds were wont to doc, 

Vet who of late fur cleanliness 
Finds sixpence in her shoe T 

4 “ 

Compare particularly in Mid'.stmmer Night's t)reatM, II. i., the conversation between 
Fairy and Puck. 

104. Two stories seem here run into one as regards the grammar: (r) the .story of how 
Will o' the Wisp rtiislcd the swain ; (») the story of the servant spirit. Otherwise, if led is to 
be taken as a predicate, there is no subject to tells. But the confusion of the two stories is so 
awkw'ard, that it is perhaps better to take led so, Milton might use "tells" for “he tells," -- 
that is, might regard the pronoun as .siipeiHuoiis, as indeed it clyniologically is (for the final s 
is the .sign of the third person in the present tense), and in Latin and Greek is practically. In 
Par Keg. i. 85 he uses am fur I am. So dosiea used for dost thou; so hast, didst, Stc. 

The 1645 Edition reads: 

“ And by the FriaFs lantern led.” 

I 

friars lanthorn. According to Mr. Keighticy, Milton is guilty here of coil* 
founding two very different beings, viz. Friar Rush and Jack o' the Lanthom. “ It was 
probably the name Rush, which suggested rushlight, which cau.sed Milton's error." Scott, in 
a note on Alartfiioti, makes a like blunder: “ Fri.ir Kush, alias Will o' the Wisp.” Friar 
Rush “ haunted houses, not Adds." “ He 4 s the Bruder Rausch of Germany, the Broder 
Ruus of Denmark.” For foci d the Lanthom (the Scotch Spunkie) see Comas, 43*} 
Paradise Lost, ix. 634^42. This ignis faiuus was Also called Meg with the Wful. 

105. Comp Butler's//«</(jmr. III. i. 1407: 

*' Thou art some paltry blackguard spright 
Condemn'd to drudgery in the night," Sic, 

Burton's Anai. Mel I. ii. r, subsect i: *'A btgger hind there is of them (“terrestrial 
devils called with us he^oblias and Robia Goo^eltoaus, that would in those superstitious 

R 
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bme» grind com for a ntCM of milk, cut wood, or do any kind of drudgery work/’ &c. &c. 
Comp. Scotch brownie." Sec Reginald Scott's Discoverie of Witckcn^U, IV. ch lo; 
Warner’s Alhiotis England, cIl 91 

10 . 105. [..fwe/. Explain this (arm of the prcL] 

107. ere. See nota^^Jlyntn Nat. 86, 

i(^. hath. 1 ‘hc old Soutluini inflection survived in this word after it had for the most 
^part dtsappuared from the written languagi^ Milton does not use the form has. 

In Grim, the Collier^ Croykm, Robin GoodfcUuw “ enters with a flail." 

X09. [What does end mean here f] 

110. lies him down. So "sits him down," See. See above, line 35. 

lubbar. See Entry Myth. The fairy in Midsummer Night's Dream addresses 
Puck as “ Thou lob of spirits,” II. i. 16. In Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle, III. i.: 
'* 'I'here is a pretty ttile of a witch that had a giant to be her son, that was called Lob Lie-by< 
the-firc.” (Comp, “stretch’d out all the chimiicy’s length.") Connect with tt loby, looby, 
lubbard, lubbcrkiii, lub-cock, lob-coat. 

111. chimney — flre-place. Comp, chimney-piece, So Shakspere, Cytnbeline, II. 
iv. 80: “I'hc chimney is south the chamber.” The word comes to us through the French, 
from the Latin caminus. In the Turke and Gowin {Bishop Percy’s MS. E'ol. i. 98) it is used 
for i\. grate, a sort of huge brazier: 

" Then there stood amongst them all 
A chimney in the Idnges hall 
With barres mickle of pride; 

Then was laid on in that stond 
Coals and wood that cost a pound, 

'i1iat upon it did abide.” 

% 

113. crop/u/l Specially, crop is the craw or first stomach of fowls, 

114. - See Paradise Lost, v. 7. 

115. Thus don the tales. For grammatical construction compare Shakspere, 7 >w/rr/, 

I. il 379- 

1 1(>. [In what grammatical relation does this verse stand to creep ?] 

117 Milton himself showed iliis variety of taste. His residence at the “ upland hamlet” 
of Horton was diversified by visits to the “ towered city ” of I,oiidon. 

then (nut when the t.nles are over and the tellers in bed, but) at some other time. 
Hu is not describing one long day, but the pleasures which one day or another might entertain 
1 'Allegro. 

ISO. weeds. This word was not confined to a widow’s drc.<is In the seventeenth century. 
See Shakspere, passim. Tm phrase “ weeds of peace ” occurs in Troilns and Cressida, 
111. iii. 339. 

triumphs ^ “public shows or exhibitions, such as masques, pageants, processions. 
Lord Bacon, describing the parts of a palace, says of the diflereiit sides : ‘ Hie one for fea.sts 
andand the other for dwelling.’” (Aam.) See Bacon’s Essay on Masques and 
Triumphs. Sams. Agon. ijie. 

MI. store. Sec Prothal. 1 . 33. 

laa. mfluence. See note, Hymn Nat, 71. 

17.^ 133. Probably the poet is here drawing front what heh.'id read rather than from anything 
he had seen or heard. What the Toumatneuts were for “ arms ” in tlm old Romance days that 
were the Parliaments of Love for “wit.” 

^ , 125. As a specimen of the marriage galectes here referrej^'to, see Ben Jonson’s Hymemei, 

or the Solemnities qP Masque and Barriers at a Marriage. See also the last scene of As 
Vou Like It. 

126. See Jenson's Hymen.: Entered Hymen... in a safiTron-coloared robe, his under 
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vestures white, his socks yellow, u yellow veil of silk on his left arm, his head crowued with 
roses and marjoram, in his right Itand a torch of pine-tree.^’ 

17 . 136. taper. See Hymn Nat. 303. 

137. Pampt These were various furma of entertainmeAt highly popular in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. They were all the rage at tlfe cottrt. Inigo Jones, Ken 
Jonson, and others, eich in his way, assisted in the '* getting up " of them. The Queen of 
James 1 . delighted to take a part in them. See e^tecially Jonson*.s EatertaiuMtents. See ohm 
Shakspere, Tempest, IV. i. ; Henry VIIJ I. Iv. : Remea and yuliet, 1 . iv.; Winter's Tabt, 
IV. iv. “ The King,” says Armado, in htnv’s Labour Last, V. i. 117, “would have me present 
the prince.ss, sA’eet chuck, with some delightful ostentation, or show, or (lageant, or antique, 
or firework.” See also MiUon’.s own Cantus and Arcades. 

Revelry. Revels was both a special and a generk term. In the general sense,'‘a 
master of the revels was .appointed at the court in 1546.” Todd quotes Minshen's definition 
of revels: “ sfiorts of dauncing, masking, comedies, tragedies, and such like, used in the king's 
house, the hou.scs of court or of other great personages.” 

ta8. Sec Warton's Ifist. Eng. Poet. ii. 

130. Sec Hymn Nat. 183. 

133. Jonson, educated at Westminster School, and for a time at Cambridge, and much 
given to cla.ssical studic-s subsequently, was held in high esteem for his learning. He had 
attempted to introduce into the English drama the observant e ol the so-called uiifticu,, so great 
was his afTcctinn for t^e classical drama. His learning is not iinfrequcntly so lavishly displayed 
as to render him liable to the charge of pedantry. At tli: tinio I'Allegro was written, ho had 
o\itlived his iwptilarity as a play-writer, His New Inn, brought out in 1630, was received 
with rlerisioii. Hut he was .still the leading figuno in the world of letters. He died in 1637. 

soek. IaX.. socrus. Contrast “ buskin'd stage,”// 7 Vwr. loa. “ (Jr when thy socks 
were on ” occurs, as Warton notes, in Hen Jonson's recommendatory s'crses prefixed to the 
Shakspere Folio of 1633. 

13J. Cray writes in the s.ime stniin. Progress ^ Poesy, \.%/^ The one recognised 
form of learning in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was the classical, bihakspere, 
liaving comi>araiively little of that, was regarded as altogether unlearned. He was “ Fancy’s 
child." 'I'he romantic drama, of which be was tlie supreme master, diflered much from that 
ilmina which the scholarsliip of htiltou's day admired; it .seemed lawless and rude. Hence 
“liis native wnod-notes wilde" arc sftokcit of. At the s.sme time, that Milton arlmircd him 
profoundly appears from his Epitaph on the admirable dramatic poet William Shakspeare. 
See also what is said of Shakspere in the Theatrrtm Paetarum, by Milton's nephew, who 
was probably assisted by hus uncle, 1675. See Pope's Imitat. a/ Horacds Ep. 11 . i,: 

“ Not one but nods and talks of Jomotds art. 

Of ShakespeaVs nature, and of Cowley|^ wit.” 

*34. warble. See/fyiwn JVo/. 97, v 

135. eating cares. Horace's “mordaces soHicitudines." 

136. lap. *' l.apt in proof,” Macbeth, J. ii. 54, &c. Spenser, too, uses the word. 

Lydian aires. Of the three prevailing Greek ** modes,” or musical styles (the 

Lydian, the Phrygian, the Dorian), the Lydian was soft and Voluptuous. See Dryden's 
Alexanders Feast, 1 . yq. Spenser’s Faerie Queene, IIL v. 40: 

“ And all the while sweet Musicke did divide 
Her looser notes with Lydian harmony." 

Jt- 

137. (!^mp. Horace's " Verba loquor soo&nda chordis " (Od. IV. ix. 4). 

139. bout » bend, turn: Jiere a musical passive. 

140. {What part of the sentence is fj 

X4T. {How would you explain the apparent contradiction 'between “wanton” and 
^ heed,” between “giddy” and “cunning?"] 

It 2 
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17 . 143. In every soul—indeed in all creation—there Ls harmony, but for the most part it lies 
imprisoned and bound, .so that it cannot be heard. The .sweetness of the music described in 
the text is to be such that it shall set free this prisoner, and make its voice audible. See 
Hooker’s Ecclfs. Pal, v. 38: “Touching musical harmony, whether by instrument or voice, 
it being but of high and in sounds a due proportionable disposition, such notwithstanding 
is the force thereof, and so pleasing effects it hath in that very part of man which is most 
divine, that sonic have liccii heieby indiiced^to think that the soul Itself by nature is, or hath 
in it, h.irniony.” Uy “ some ” Hooker means Plato. Sec Phetd. cap. xxxviii. Merchant 0/ 
Eettice, V. i. dr : 

“ There’s not the smallest orb which thou bchold’st 
Thu in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still qiilring to the youiig'cycd chcrubins ; 

Such harmony [r.^. a like harmony] is in immortal souls. 

Itiit whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it, we cannot hear it.” 

See also Jlynm Nat. stan/a 13. 

145. here, as it seems to lie primarily, a stibstantive. 

heave his head. Sam soft Agonistes, 197 ; Paradise Lost, i. an ; Comus, 88$. 

149. In our older English writers, ns in our modern collnquial language, the perfect 
infinitive is used to express a result or a purpose which has not been attiiined See Hamlet, 
V. i. 268 : 

“ I thought thy bridc-hed to have deck'd, sweet maid.” 

Paradise Lost, i. 40: 

“ lie trusted to have equaU'd the most High, 

If he opposed.” 

Jvanhoe: “It Wins his pmpose to have rendered the experiment as complete as possible.” 

150. Enrydke. .See It Pens, 'fhe story is exquisitely told by Virgil in Georg iv. It 
is prettily reluld by vune old late medieval poet in a stnangc romantic form 

151. Comp, close of M.arlowc’.s Passionate Shepherd to his Ltw, in the Golden 
Treasury. 


IL PKNSEROSO 

1 UowLR quotes from Sylvester, the translator of Du Barias: 

" Hence, hence, false pleasures, momentary joyes, 

Mocke us Ko more with your illuding toyes.” 

3 That is, the offspring of unmixed folly. So in Hesiod's Theagony the brood Iwrii of 
Night have no father: “ She Imre loathed Fate and black Destiny, and Death; and she bare 
Sleep, and ever and anon the tribe of Dreams." 

“ uvTivi Koi/un^crcTA jiite Niif ipt/Seyv^." 

(rhrog. STi-ij.) Sbe bare others also: and so too, it would seem, one of her daughters, 
Kiia, bare children, having neither husband nor paramour, 

3 tested. This word is usually a participle, as in Isaiah viii. 31: “They shall pa.ss 
tliTough it, hardly bestead and hungry."^ So in Chaucer, Gower, Spenser, Shakspere, &c. 
Sec Bihle Word-Book. 1 n the sense of it the .simple verb also Ls commonly used, as in Shakspere, 
^'avo Gentlemen of Verona, II. i. tig; Measwre for Measure, I. iv t8, &c. ; or to stand 
instead, as in i Henry VI. IV. vi. 31: 

“ The help of one stands me in little stead.” 
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Kxceptin certain phrases, stead, both as a substantive and a verb, has faJlun out of use. It 
survives in compos, in steae^issx., hoinoj/^./</, steady, mslead, HamprA’nr/, heAstead. 

17 . 4. fixed. See Faerie Queene, IV. vii. 16. 

6 foHd — foolish, as usually in Old English, and still ill the North. “ Thou /md 
mad woman." {RkhardII. V. ii. 95.) So Corhl IV. i. a6, " Fondling "is used both as a 

term of endearment, and for a fool. In Wickcliffe .uid in Chancer occurs the foini fanned, 
which is the participle offanwn, to be foolish (fogud in C'hauccr, the Tmtmley Mysteries, lie. 
Scotch/o«). Thenyiwrf = foolishly afieclkmaic, “ loving not wisely " In our jircscnt iis.igo 
the word has acquired a better meaning, the idea of folly originally so preduminani in it being 
diminished. The first meaning of dote is to be silly. •* Most loving mere folly,” sings Amicus, 
in v 4 f You Like It, II. vii. 181. As to the passive participle being used (/ c.fonued, not fonnend, 
orfonnin^). comp, “dolcrf ignorance," in Faerie (Wtw,*!. viii. 3^. On the other hand, 
from "mad," — to be mad, we have " madding," as in Paradise Lost, vi. aio; Gray's 
F.legy, &c. 

s&tipes. See VAllegro, 4. 

18 . 7. Warton refers to Sylvc.ster’s Cave of Sleep in Du Bartas 

thick. Comp. Knolles apud Johnson ; " They charged the defendants with their 
small shot and Turkey :irrows as thkk as hail." I What other nic.inings has thkk .*J 

9 hkest. Like, though a monosyllabic, does nut in our picsent English form its 
degrees of comparison by inflection. 

10. Morpheus. Sec Class. Dkt. 

Morpheus train — what Ovid calls " [xipulus natoriiin inillc .siiorum " (d/r/uw, 

xi. 634). 

Pensioners. See Midsummer Night's Dream, II i. to 

12 Bowie thought that Alilioii took the idea of his Melancholy front Albert llilicr'a 
design of McInnJioIia. 

IS Comp Exad. xxxiv. *9-35. 

18 Prime Memnons sisti r : i.c. .some Iicautiful Ethiopian princcs.s. Another son oi 
Tithunus and fos, viz Kiiiathiou, is mentioned, but, it would seem, no daiiglitcis. Meiiinon 
was famous fur tiis bcmity 

19. ^ l.assiiqie.'i, Cassiopea, or Ciissiope, os the name is v.iriously written. The iismu 
story is that it wa.s her daughter Andromeda’s beauty that she declared to .surpass that of 
the Nereides, for which presumption her country was visited with a ilcluge and .a sea inon.sier, 
and these curses ivnhdrawn only on llic condition that Andromeda sliould lie given up to the 
monster. See Civid, Met. iv. 670: " The unpitying Ammon had bidden that innocent 
Andromeda should there pay the penalty for her mother's tongue." The story, a.s told by 
Milton, IS given by Apollodonis. For so boasting of herself “ she was reprc.scnted, when 
placed among the st.ars, as turning backward.s." Manihus, in Astroiiomus (i. 333), si)c.tks 
<»f her punishment, not of her crime : 

** Cas.siepia 
In poenas signata suas." 

start'd, not star-crowned, but made or transformed into stars. Aratus describes this 
constellation. See Cicero's translation, 187 et seq. 

22. higher far. [What part of .speech is higher here? Comp. " high-born.”] 

uj Milton here mythologizes for himself. See L Allegro, I. 2. 

if yore. Comp, "of late,” “of old,” &c. 

25. Solitary Saturn. According to the old story he made himself so, as a father, by 
devouring his offspnng. 

Hesiod, in his Theogony, 454, mentions Hislia as one of his children by Rcia. • 

29. Ida. See Class. Diet. There were several inuuntaitvs of this name. [Which one is 
meant here ?J 

JO. ytt. lo our present EngUshi wbenj'r/j in the sense it has here* [what is that! and 
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wfaat other senses has yet ?] is placed before the verb of its sentence, we qualify it by 
prefixing as. We could say cither *' while there was not yet any fear of Jove," or “ while as 
yet there was no fear of Jove. ” This as serves to distinguish ^be .sense of yet, (In the other 
Ga$e the position of the word distinguishes its sense.) For the older English usage, comp, 
with this passage, Taming qf the Shrew, Induct, i. 96 : " For yet hi.s honour never heard 
a play,” &c. So A. Phillips to Charlotte Pulteney (apud Gelden Treas .); 

“ Simple niailen, void of art. 

Babbling out the very heart. 

Vet abandon'd to thy will. 

Vet imagining no ill, 

Yet too innocent to blush." 

18 , 30. Le. during the Golden Age. Comp. Paradise Lest, x. 584, For a picture of Saturn 
after the fear of Jove had been realized, see Keats' Hyperien. 

32. stedjast. See notes on bested, IIPens. 3; shamefadt, If. Nat. III. 

dentil^. Comp. Spenser's " With countenance demure and modest grace.” In 
form Sind derivation, comp, debonair. See note, VAtt. 24. The root of the latter part of the 
word ni>])c.ars in “ monal,” &c. It is niute ctistinct from that of " demur," See Trcnch‘.s Select 
Gloss. 

33 all may be an adjective here: comp. Horace's '"totus in illis" (i Sal. ix. a): or it 
may he an adverb (sec note, p, 66), (luallfying the adjectival phrase in a robe of. 

darkest grain = “not, .is Webster supposes, a mourning black, or a dull neutral 
tint, hut the violet shade of purple.” See especially Marsh’s Led. on the Eng. Lang. 1st Ser. 
Grain origiiuily sr a seed, or kernel, then a small sceddike object, then any minute thing, 
then .in insect of the genus “the dried body or rather ovarium of which furnishes a 

variety of red dyes,” then one of the dyes so procured. Hence grain is used by Milton 
and other English poets for Tyrian purple. See Paradise Lost, xi. 240-4: 

“ Over his lucid arms 
A military vest of purple flow'd. 

Livelier than Melibosan, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old 
In lime of truce: Iris had dipt the woof." 

Ib. V. >83, Cem. 750: Chaucer’s ".scarlet ’’ Shnkspere's “purple in gram”{Mid~ 

summer Night‘s Dream, I. ii. 95). As *'the colour obtained from kermes, or grain, was peculiarly 
durable, or, as it is technically called, a fast or fixed dye,” in grain wn.s used for deep-dyed, 
“ fast," fixed. 

35. stole. The stofa \ 4 is tlie characteristic robe of the Roman lady. Exactly, it was a 
“ tunic,” .short-.sleeved, Aounred, made so long that it reached the ground, and also fell in a 
broad fold over the gjrdlc. (Under it was worn the tunica ikterior, over it, out of doors, the 
palla.') But Spenser, as Mr. Kcightley remarks, luses stole for hood or veil (see FaerieQueene, 
T. i. 4 ; GoUn ChuVs come Home agam, 49s ; and in that sense, probably, Milton uses it here. 
He has alrc.idy mentioned a robe “flowing with majestic train." ^'he ecclesiastical stole was, 
and Is, something very diHerent'—“a long narrow scarf, with fringed ends.” (See Morte 
D*Arthur, Globe Edition, p. 373 : “And then the good man and Sir Launcclot went into the 
chapel, and the good man took a stole about Ills neck," &c.) The robe which the priests of Isis 
wore was the Roman stola. Comp. Hymn Nni. no. 

Cipres lasvn « crape. Oape may not be derived from “ C^res " (=» Cyprus), as 
4tome say (but rather from Fr. erb^, I,at. erispas), but the two words seem to have denoted 
the same thing. See Twelfth Ni^t, HI. L tya. “ Both black and white were made, as at 
present, but the Mack was more common, and was used for mourning, as it is still" (Nares). 
Sec Jonson's Stwy Man in his T. jii, ^9. Sec Webster's UalfenteHt, HI. It 
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"Why, dost think I cannot mourn, iinlm I wear my hat in ciprr^, like an aldennaji’s 
heir 1 ” Shirley's TrkJbs: 

" GoMgi Goddess of Cyprus—— 

Sub. Stay, I do not like that word Cyprus, for sjjc’II think T mean to make 
hatbands of her/' 

Lawn is here used generally, not in its technical sense It is often distinguished from cyfiniSt 
as in Aiitolycus* song, U^iutet^s Tale, IV. iv. azo^ • 

" Lawn as white as driven snow, 

Cy/rrw black as e'er was crow." 

“ Cobweb lawn, or the very finest lawn,” says Nares, "is of^cn mentioned with Cyprus, and, 
what is singular, ('otgrave has made crespe signify both." Sets Junson's Epif, 73. Comp, at 
a later time Poijc’s Mor. Ess. i. 135-6: 

" 'I'is from high life higli characters are drawn, 

A siiiiit ill tvYt/r is twice a saint in hewni " 

Inv'H being used for bishops, crape for the other clergy. 

18 . 36. (What is meant by decent f\ Comp. Horace’s "grati.e decetites" {Od. I. iv. 6), 
"dcceiites mal.is" III. x.\vii. 53). 

39. Comp. Cicero’s Tusc. JDisp. V. .xxiii 65; "Qiiis cst omnium qui moilo cunt Mmis, 
id est cum hiimanitatc ct cum dr>ctriiia, hafvai aUifimi rommerchon, 14111 se non hunc iiiathc- 
niaticiim (Arcliinicdcm] malit quam ilium tyrannuin [nionysiuiii]." (Ivid's Trtstut, V. a. 35 ; 

" F.xcrcent illi socm commercia lingua; 

Per gestuin res cst sigiiifii»nda mihi." 

Hamlet, 111 i. 110: " Could beauty', my lord, have better commerce than with honesty ? " 

41. (What jKirt of speech is still hcr«i?| 

4 2. See Epitaph on William Hhakspere. ' 

4j, Comp, dray’s Ode to Adversity: 

" With leaden eye that loves the ground." 

Spenser's Kpithnl. 234. 

15 ). 50. See liacon’s E.ssay on Gardens; "dod Almighty first planted a garden ; and indeed 
it is the purest of human pleasures ; it is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man." In 
Marvell's Thoughts in a Garden (given in the Golden Treasury), one seems to see Retired 
Leisure recreating in its garden. Comp. Com. 375-80. 

his. See note, Ifymn Nat, io6. | 

52. yoti. Here an adverb. Tlie A.'S. form is geond. Shakspere uses the form yend 
in Tempest, I. ii. 409, Fol. 1623; , 

“ And say what thou sce’.st yend" 

The usual form, Imth adverb and adjective, is now "yonder.” In .ShaksjMire and Miltonas 
an adjective is about a.s common as yonder. Spenser has “ that yond same,** in Faerie Queene, 
VI. xii. 18. B’or the dropping off of the d, comp, "fon,” a form for “ fond/’ 

The vision is described at greater fulness in Paradise Lost, vi. 750-9. For the 
original, see Ezeh x. 

54. Spenser's Contemplation is an old man. Sec E^rie Queene, I. x. 4ek 

55, hist along ^ bring silently abng. See note on Hymn Nat. 64. 

$8. Comp. Horace's "fixplicuit vino contracts seria fr^Mis" (Sat. IL U> taJS* 
Com. 95r-a, 

59. Cynthia, See Class. Diet. Spenser’e gueene, VH- vu. 50. 
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19 . 59. dratgoayoke. Night’s, not the Moon's, dragons are often spoken of, as in Shakspcre, 
Midsummer Night ’s Dream, III. ii. 379 • “ Night's swift dragons." Troilus and Cressida, 
V. viii. 17; “The dragon wing of night." Cymbelatc, II. ii. 48: “Yon dragons of the 
night." By the Latin poets Ccies is described as dragon-drawn : see Uvid, Fast. iv. 497: 
“frenatos cunribus angnes* jungitand 561: “ inque dracones transit’’ Not only here- 
does Milton give the moon dragons ; seq in Xa&Silvarnm Liber iHns lines, in obitum 

Eliettsis, 1. 56: « 

“ Vidi trifurmeiii dum coercehal sues 
Frenis dracones aurels." 

Ovid speaks of the moon’s .snow-white hor.se.s {Fast i. 374). 

60. th' accustom'd oke. IVie article seems to show that the poet has in his mind some 
particular landscape. 

61. noise. See note. Hymn Nat. 07. 

63. channtress. Wotton calls birds “yon curious chanters of the wood." Comp. 
C'<ia»ricleer. 

64. crrvn-song. ('omp. the cock’s matin, UAllegro, 114. 

65. ntiseen. Contrast L'A llegro, 57. 

66. smooils-shaven green, t^mp. “ .sh«rt'gra.ss’d green,” Shakspqre’s Tempest, IV. 
i. 83. Shakspere uses both participial forms: shaved m 1 Henry IV. III. iii. 68 ; shaven in 
Mmh Ado about Nothing, III iii. 145. 

67. the toandring moon. Comp Sliellcy's “Art thon pale fur wcarine.ss," &c. 

68. neer her highest noon a= nearly full. Or perhaps rather in the middle of the night— 
that is, of the moonlit hours of the night; near her highest point of ascension. 

73. fititt is a various fmm of plot. We still speak of a “ grass plat." Comp.> 7 n/, plaL 
form, plate. 

74. enr/eu « strictly, firc covcr. See Bacon apttd Johnson : “ But now for pan.s, pots, 
counters, and the like, the licauty will not lie so much respected so as the compound 

stuff i.s like to pass.” It was commonly used for the fire-cover bell- i.e. the bell at whose 
ringing all household firvs wore to be jnit out for the night, as in Tempest, V. i. 40 : Lear, 
III. IV. lao. In Romeo and yuliet, IV. iv. 4, cut/exv bell is used generally for a bell. 

[What part of .speech is sound hen ?) 

75. over some shore and the wide piece of w-ater it edges. 

wide-wateVd. t)ur older writers often speak of “a water," meaning a lake or a 
river. See Morte D'Arthur. Tennyson has revived the phrase in his Morte D'Arthur: 

“ On one side lay the ocean, and on one 
Lay a jtreat water, and the moon was full" 

Milton here may lie thinking of the Thames. 

8a <'omp. Paradise Lost, i. 62-4. 

83. The Iviman «the watchman of a later time, down to the establishment of the 
present police system. Herrick in one of his poems blcssqs his friends in the character of a 
bellman: 

“ From noise of scare fires rest ye ftee| 

Fiom murders beuedicite: 

From all mischances that may fright 
Your plca.smg slumbers in the night; 

Mercic .secure yc all and keep 
• The goblin flrom ye, white ye sleep. 

Past one o'clock, .and almost two, 

My masters all, good-day to you." 

For other ** bellman’s verses," see Chambers’ Book qf Days, i. 49a 
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^ 9 . 83. unfitly = during the night, not night by night Sec note on IJytnn Nut. 179. 

88. thrice great = Hermes ’I'rismegistus = the Egyptian Thoi or 'J'hcut, with 

wham the Greek Hermes was idcntilied. This Egyptian Hermes was held m great reverence 
by the Neo-Platonists ; he uas the Word (6 incarnate ; he yas the source of J'lato's 

knowledge, and of that of Pylliagoras. Certain works .iscribed to him (really written probably 
in the fourth century of our aera) were much pored over. Tire Hcrmetical Philosophy was so 
called after him. Probably Milton here is thinking^rf his Pantmder^ a work discussing the * 
creation of the world, the deity, the human sunl, &c 

unsptuar' so unthrone, I'araiii.u' Lest, ii. sjj, &c. 

90. See Plaio'.s Pfuni. passim. 

91. forsook. See note, Hymn Nat. 98. 

20. Qj. = balainandcis, sylphs, nymphs, .and gnomes .See ftapeofthe Lock, i. 60-4. 

95. consent. Compare Shakspcrc, i Henry VI. I i. 2-4; 

“ Ye comets, 

. . . . scourge the had revolting stars 

That have consented unto Henry’s death.'* 

Hor. Od. II. xvii. 22. 

96 with planet. There was a very general belief in .rstrology thioiighout the seven, 
teeiith century. Then lived Dec, Fmm.ui, Napier, 1 .illy, .itid olliei s of like pretctisiuns. See 
Shakspcrc, passim; Untlcr’s lludibtas, A.c, Drydcn was a believer in the .irl. Sec 
Disraeli’s Curiosities of I.iterature, 

98. scepteVd pall — xo^jTiX roljc ; serplcr'd ni.ay answer to Hoiace’s “honcsta" {Ars 
Poet. 278). Or perhaps the pitrase willi sceptre and with pall t e. two things arc expressed 
as one, just as often one thing is espressed as two, which latirr figiiie is called Hciuliadys. 
The former figure is hbo 6 t iv 6 \. Comp, above, 1 . 75. 

Pail IS “ the l.atin Palla. See Hor. Ars Poet 8. I’lie great tragedy robe w.if, 
railed (vo-tic. 

99. (Edipus and Pclops and their respective houses, and the various heroes ulio foiiglit 
before Troy, formed the three most popular siihjcct-inatters of Attic 'J'r.igcdy. 

100 [What is meant by the epithet of divine .applied to Tioy ?J 

101. It may be supposed that Milton h.is in his iiiind'.s eye Othello, King Lear, 
Hamlet. 

102. huskind = Latin coihionatus. The Greek KuOoovot, Latin lotkuruus, was a 
boot with high heels designed to add to the .stature, and mi to the dignity, of the I'ragic Actor. 
The comic soccus was a sort of slipper. Horace uses these words to represent the dramas to 
which they respectively belonged ; as in Ars Poeika, 80: 

“ 11 line socci cepere pedem grandesque cothi^U." 

i.e. both comedy and tragedy adopted the iamb. See Ib. 280,1 Sat. I. v. 64. The cothurnus 
or buskin was al.so worn by hunters, and so by Diana and her nymphs. Hence “silver- 
buskin’d nymphs” in Arcades, 33. 

104. yn>/« his bower. Comp, “the Muses' bower” in Sonnet III. 

105. Orpheus. See L’Allegro, 145, 


been jiarticularly well known to Milton. Amongst the Canterbury Tales it is conspicuous 
for a certain Oriental richness of invention and of ornament. 

110. Cambuscan. The accentuation of this word here is strange. Of course the 
word = Cambus Khan. Chaucer, though he writes the two words as one, gives no accoQt 

to the middle syllable, t.g .: , ... 

** This noble King was cleped Cambuscan.' 
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20 . III. See Cb&ucer, 10,340: 

“ I'his noble Kyng, this Tartre, tius Cambynskan, 

Hadde tuo sones by Eltheta his wyf, 
d>f which the eldest hightc Atgarsyf, 

Th.it other was icleped Camballo: 

^ A doughter had this -worthi King also 

That yongest vfos, and highte Canace," Sec. 

11'A towtf*'. Comp. Hamlet, I. u. 14; Ejeod ii. i; Runyan: "He h.ith a pretty 
young man lo kis sou; ’’ Faerie Queene, 1 . i. «8 ; " With God to friend; " I. x. 66 : 

" Whereof Gcorgos he thee gave to name," &c. 

113. wrtuous. See Mark it. 30,/.Wite vi 19. Com. 165, “The virtue of this magic 
dust," &c. We still say “ by virtue of" >*» by the power of. 

By virtue of the ring the wc.irer could understand the language of birds and the 
medicinal power of all herbs. 'Hie mirror would reflect the falseness of subjects and of 
lovers. 'Jlie steed could convey any one who knew how to manage it any distance in one day. 
Besides tliesc wonders there w.i.s a sword which could cut through anything, and the wounds 
inflicted by which could l>c healed only by being stroked with the flat of it. 

11$. did ride. “The words do and did, which so much degrade in present c.stimation 
the line that admits them, were in the time of Cowley little censured or avoided." (Johnson.) 

it6. great bards beside ~ Bolardo, Ariosto, Tasso, Spenser, &c. Milton in his youth 
was deeply read in these poets of romance : he purposed to adopt a romantic subject for his 
own great poem ; see his Latin poem to IVf.'insus in his Sylvarum Liber. His acquaintance 
with these writers appears uflen : sec Paradise Lost, i. 5S0-7, ix. 25-43. 

120. See Spenser’.s I.etter to Sir W. Raleigh, “ expounding his whole intention" in the 
course of the Faerie Queeae. Milton, in his Areopngitica, s^ieaks of Spenser as " our .sage 
and serious SpenstHr, whom i dare lie thought to hold .1 better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas." 
The Italian romantic poets profess a high moral piirpo.se. " Both Tasso and Ariosto pretend 
to an .allegorical and mysterious meaning; and Tasso’s Em Ranted Forest, the most con- 
.spiciioijs fiction of the kind, may have been here intended." (Warton.) 

Bowie quotes from Scncc.i, Epist. 114: “ In quibus plus intelligendum est quain 
aiidicndiiin." 

131 . pate career. C!omp. “pale r.'ige,”y 1 </ir>»<riV, 70, &c.. Strictly speaking, these epithets^ 
ate placed with the wrong .sub.staniives. Comp, .ri^schylus* 'Agam. 153: “veiKtuiF Tssrara 
cibi^uTov,*' Slq.. 

122. Contrast L'Allegro, 61, 6». See Romeo and Juliet, III. ii. 10 • 

f 

• “ Come, civil night. 

Thou ’‘f^ex'suited matrou all in black," 

123. trickt. See Lyc. 170. Sandys Johnson: 

“ Their bends arc trickt with tassels and with flowers.’* 

Locke “ People lavrsli it profusely in tricking up their children in tine cloathes, and yet 
starve their minds.” “Trick't and Wax’d" is a heraldic phrisc; sec Beaumont and Fletcher's 
HightAVatker, IT. viL 

JroHHc'i *= frinlcd and curled. See Faerie Qwene, I. iv. 14; 

** Someyrmtuice their curled heare in courtly guise; 

. Some pranke their rufles ; i^d others trimly dight 

Their gay attyte.” 

I'rcnclt /rmtTi to wrinWe, plait; onguwlly ptjrhgps to wrinkle the brov, from /ret^ 
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PUmna is but another form otfrounce. In the Rtmauni ^ the Rose, 860, we have "her 
fonhvaA/muttceles. “ 

20. 124, «s Ccphahis. See OvKl’s^fff/flwt. vii. 70T-4. % 

125. cherckefl =: kerchiefed. The ker = enr, in curfew. See Merry Wives of 
Windsor, III. iii. 6a: "A plain kercMcf Sir John; my brows bccoi^c nothing else." 

127. uskedd. See Paradise Last, iv. JS5. 

128. [What part of the sentence is his Jill fj ^ 

132. flaring = strictly, fluttering. Comp. Gerinaii flnekem. Comp, flaunt. 

133. twilight groves. See Hymn Nat. 188, "twilight ranks dread, 99. 

134. Syfvast. See Paradise Lost, iv. 705 : 

“ In shadier Imwer, * 

More sacred and .sequester’d, thoi^h but feign’d. 

Pail or Syfyianus never .slept; nor nymph 
llor Fauuits haunted." 

Cam. 268. Virg. Ceorg, ii. 493; 

“ Furtunatiis et itie, decs qiii novit .agrestes, 

Panaqite Silvantimqiie .senem Nyinpha.'4|iie sorores." 

shadows hrown. See Pope a^nd Johnson : 

*' From whence high Ithaca o’crlooks the floods, 

Brown with n'erhanging shtidcs .and pendent woods,*' 

135. monumental oake. Chaucer iAssetnhly of Fasoles, 17s), and Spenser .after him 
(Faerie Qtteene, I, i. 8), calls it “ the builder otik." 

21 , 136. with heaved stroke. See v. tat. 

140. ^rofatur = somewb.at, or at all profane ; = profan'^A, if there were .such a word. 
Such is frequently the fon:e m Latin also of wh.it i.s called the comp.ir.ilive degree: thus 
senior — somewhat old, eldcrl}', &c. 

141. gareisk. .See Romeo and Juliet, III. ii. as : " the g.irish siiri." T-ilJy, Driiytou, 
and others use the word in a good sense, Hnltiwcll.) There i.s an «jUI Fiiglish wthgare, 
to stare. “ It is a favourite word with Drayton,” (Ttxld ) 

142 See the description df the sleep-enticements in the palace of Morpheus, Faerie 
(jtieene, 1 . i. 41. Amongst these there is n 

. " Murmuring winde, much like the sowne 

Of swarming bees.” I 

Sre Virg. Eel. i. 56. Comp, Paradit^ Regained, iv. 247. 

144. sing, 'rhis verb has a very comprehensive force. Comp. Shaksp. Rich.'If, II. 

«• *63: » 

" We hear this fearful tempest sing." 

145. consort. See Hymn Nat. 232. [Who are they fj 

146. Comp. Ovid, a favourite author with Milton, Metatn. xi. 602-4 • 

** Saxo tamen exit ab into 
Rivus aqua: Letbes, per quern cum murimtre lalrrus 
Invitat somnos cr^tantibiis unda lapiUis." 

dewyfeather'd. Fordirwycolllk. Shakapere's '* golden dew of sleep 
TV. L 84), "the honey-heavy dew of alttibber'' (Julius Cenar, II. i. 230), &a Explain this 
inetaphor. feurfeatherat, comp. VirgiTs " vclticris aomaus,"^it4 ii, 794, vi. 70a. Ovid CdT^rf, 
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xi. 650) speaks of the noiseless wings of Morpheus, who in his account is one of the subalterns 
of Somnus: 

“ file vulat, nullos strepitus facientibiis alis, 

Per tenebras.” 

• 

These wings are in ancient bas-relicft sometimes those of a butterfly (some say, a bat), some> 
• times those of an eagle; they are sometimes attached to Sleep’s temples .as well as his 
shoulders. See a paper by Bishop ThiriwfeU in Phitalog. Mus. ii. 471, on the address to Sleep 
ill the Philot.teles of Sophocles. Though the words de^vy and feathered arc printed as one, 
yet it is possible they may not make a compound idc.i. In other words, de^vy is not an 
epithet of feathers cont.uncd va feathered, but rather a co-equal epithet of sleep. Comp. 
Com. 553, where drowsy do^ not qualify or modify frighted, but is, co-ordinately with 
frighted, an epithet of steeds. It is possible, however, tiiat a compound idea may be meant; 
i.e. dewy feathered sleep « sleep'with dewy feathers, that is, with feathers that scatter or 
besprinkle with dew, like the sleep god’s bough in Mn. v. 854; “ Lciha;o rorc madens viciuc 
soporalus Stygia." Comp. Paradise Lost, v. 285-7 ' 

" T.ike Maia’s son he stood 
And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fill’d 
The circuit wide." 

21 . 147 Sleep i.s generally described by poets as sending forth Dreams as his ministers. See 
Ovid, Met. xi. sub fin. \ P'aerie Queene, I. 1. 39-44. (In Macbeth. II. i. 50, Dreams 

and Sleep are in opposition.) Here he comes himself, attended by a Dream. This Dream he 
bears on his wings, just as the Sprite sent by Archimago bears the Dream with which 
Morpheus provides him (/'. 1 . i. 44): 

" And on his Hilc wings the dreame he bore 
In hast unto liis Ia>rd.” 

As he stands over the reposing poet, the Dream is to hover to and fro before him, and pre.scnl 
various images to the eyes of the sleeper Such seems to be the meaning of this extremely 
difficult p.tssjgc : hut it does not satisfactorily explain at his wings. If only it were possible, 
it would be better to take the whole four lines as referring to the Dream only, i.e. to take his 
wings s= the Dream’s wings, and displayed as qualifying wings ; but at makes a seemingly 
insupcr.ablc impediment. iPave at could .scarcely be icsed for *' wave at me ” “ wave near. 
W.«rton proposes to strike out ail Budgell, who in Sped. No. 425 quotes admiringly 
this passage, writes " wave with his wings,” without authority. See a valuable note by 
Mr. Payne in Notes and Queries for July 1868. 

151. [What part of tii; verb is breathe here ?] 

*53- iWliat is the force of good here? What substantive docs it qualify? See 
Lycid. 184.1 

154. Sec Arcades, where a "Genius of the Wood” describes his functions, and also 
*' sweet music breathes” in two songs. 

155. [What is the force of due here ?] 

156. the studious chysters pale *= the precincts of some retirement which is devoted, or 
should be so, to study and learning, and also, as he goes on to describe, to religiou.'t services sr? 
a university, or a cathedral establishment. He is probably thinking of old St. Paur.s. St. 
Paul’s cloisters in the strict sense of the word (described by Stowe) were pulled down in 1549, 
by orders of the Duke of Somerset, who, it is said, wanted the stones from them for a palace in 
the Strand (the old Somerset House). 

pale = enclosure. We still speak of "the Englbh pale" in Ireland, and of " the 
Pole of the Church." 

157. (What is the grammatical subject of lofoe fj 

high entbowed roof. Sec, Is he tlunkiug of old St. Paul’s, or of Westminster Abbey t 
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1 he details scarcely suit King’s College Chapel, Milton was one of the latest true lovers of 
Gothic architecture when the taste for it \*as declining, as Gray was one of the earliest when 
the taste was reviving. 

21 . 157. Comp, a once widely popuUr passage of Congreve’s A.'; 

** How reverend is the face of iliis tall Pile, 

Whose ancient Pill.irs n*ar their m.irble heads ■ 

To bear aloft its nnrh'd and ^ndVous roof, 

lly its own weight made .stedfost and immoveable, 

I.ooking tranqiiilUty.” ** 

158. massy. Milton and Shakspere do not use the form snassive. 

^roof, i.e. proof against (= able to bear) the cnortnoas weight of the roof. Comp. 
Coriolanui^t I. iv. 25, "with he.arts more than shields." Sonicliiiies with an advcib nr 

adjective so used, us in .Samstm Agontstcs, 134, of " a frock of mail," " ad.imantean pnjuf 
with which comjiare Pariniise Regatned, iv. 533 : 

*' Proof against .ill teiiipt.alioii a.s a rock 
Of adamant." 

Some editors read in the te.vt vtassy-froof. More ciminioiily, th.it against which what is 
spoken of is proof is mentioned, as “ sh.ame-pioof," Loa'e's J.ahouy J.oif, V. ii. 513; "star- 
proof,'* A read. 88; see .also Paradise f.ost, ix. ayS; x 882, &c. 

159. storied. .Scef’dw/. 516; Sh.ikespere, C'ym6. I. iv. 36. 
dighi. See L'Allegro, 

iGo. IWhat is meant by religions hereyj <.’ollins borrow.s the woid in his Ode to 
Evening. He speaks of evening's religious f^eurn',." 

161. the pealivg organ. See Paradise Lost, i. 708-9: xi. 5(10: Hymn Nat. i 
bliKo Sec Hymn Nat. 130. 

i6j. anthems. This word radically is identical with antiphons n amtebean or alternate 
chanting. 

164, as >= such as, or in such a way .as. 

168. the. The article is here used gencric.illy, as in v. 156, a.s in our phrase "he went 
up to the university." 

Hermits .and hennitages are perpeliuilly mentioned in the old romaiires, !Si-c 
Morte jyArlhur {CAohe Kd.), p. 443, &c. ; Paene Qiteene, &c. 

172. See Epitaph. Damon. 150. 

173. do, subjunctive. So above, II. 44 and 122. In L' Allegro, 44, there is the indicative. 


LYCIDAS. 

INTKUUUC'l ION, 

Lycidas w.is written in the autumn of 1637, and published at Cambridge in the following 
year, along with other In Memoriam p«}cms, some in Latin, some in Greek, some in English, 
by various mcrolicrs of the University. It w'ould seem, from the opening lines, that Milton 
liad previously formed a resolution to write no more poetry for the present*—to write no more 
till he thought himselfIjctter fitted to do so; but “bitter coii.straint and sad occasion dear* 
made him break that resolution. Prolably, the last piece he had produced was Comm, 
which was “presented” at l,iidlow Castle in 1634. 

He whose untimely death he laments in Lycidas was one King, a fellow-collegian and an 
intimate friend. King, too, wa.s something of a poet (only Latin |neces by him are extant). 
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Sec I. lo. lie was a fellow and tutor of tiis college, and otherwise, it would aeem, a notable 
memlwr of his univeriity; hence Patlier Cam is one of his chief mourners. He was designed 
for holy orrlen, as Milton himself had been once; hence 5 l Peter's grief for his loas. He was 
drow'ned rrosbing over |o Ireland. The account given in the Cambridge Itt Memormm 
volume U that “hand procul a littore Ilritannico, navi in .scopuhim ailisa ct riinis cx ictii 
fatiticente, ditin alii veciores vits mortaiis frustra satagerent, immorthlem anhelans in genu 
provoluliis omnsque iina cum navigio vub uquis aksorptus, animam deo reddidit iiii. eld. 
Sextilis anno Saluiis MDCXXX.V 11 . yfitatis xxv." “not far from the British shore, when 
the ship was dashed on to a rock, and tlirough the blow leaked and gaped, w'hile the other 
vrjyagers busied themselves in tlun with mortal life, he, a.spinng aAcr the immortal, threw 
himself upon his knees, and as he so prayed wj.> swallowed up by the waters along with the 
vessel, ami gave his life lo on Uic loth of August, in the year of salvation 1637, of his 
life twenty-five." The account Milton apiaiars to follow in his Elegy is, that the vessel w;is 
luiseawqrthy, and foundered in a tnuiqinl ocean. 

'Ihis poem is full of biogRtphical and historical, Ijesidcs its high poetic, interest. It reflects 
clearly the dark and threatening condition of things ccctcsiastic.'tl; it portrays the frivolous 
state of literature; but most especi-dly it Inings liefore ils the iwct in the great Iransition.'d 
stage of his life. Milton's earlier style and his later are both visible in this poem ; the author 
of i^otnus is percei^glhle, but so also is the author of Fnmiiise Lost; there maybe heard 
the sweetness of his youthful, the grandeur of his maturer notes. 

122 . t. Mii.ton's conceptions of a poet's work, and of the preparation needed for it, were of 
the highest. He was ever striving after “ inward ripeness " (sec Somut II.), and conscious 
how far he was from .attaining it. This sense of his uiifittcdiicss to perform as yet a (xiet's 
high duties hod determined him to write iio more till he was sensible of being maturer till 
“ the luc-Uuwitig year" lia«td,iwiied. Ihit the death of his dear friend forced him to intermit 
this resolve. 'I'hercforc “ yet oiu;« more " would be write ; he would yet again play the poet, 
though he knew woHhut piopcr hum had nut yet come. This seems to be the tnie inicipret.t- 
tiou of these often misitiidci stood lines. As to tli.»t resohitiuti to preserve a poetical .silence 
fur a time, see what he says even as late as 1641, in his Rotison of Church Covertnurnt i 

“ Neither due I think it shame to covuant with any knowing reader, that for some few 
ycer.s yet t may go on trust with him coward the payment of what i ant now indebted, as being 
a work not to be rays'd from the heat of youth, or the vapotu-s of wine, tike that which flows 
at wast from the |>en of .some vulgar amorist, or the trencher fury of a riming parasite; nor to 
l)v obtain’d by the invocation of J 3 ame Memory and her Siren daughters, but by devout 
player lo that eiemall Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out 
His seraphim with the Iialtow'd fire of His altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom He 
pleases. To this must be added industrious and select reading, steddy observation, insight 
into all seemly and generous arts and affaires; till which in some measure be compast, at 
mine own peril and cost, I refuse not to sustain this expectation from as many as arc not loath 
to hazard so much credulity upon the best pledges that 1 can give them." 

A little attention will show bow these opening words cannot well be taken to mean, as by 
ssme readers and editors they are taken, “ I am about to write another In Mtmoriam poem." 
It is true Milton had written a piece On the Death ^a/eur Infant dying ^a Cough, and also 
A n Epitaph on the Afarchioness of Winchester; but there b no maimer of allusion to cither 
of those poems here: laurels, and myrtles, and ivy are not funereal emblems. He should 
say, " 1 come to pluck your leaves, cypresses," if he wished to mention some sad sepulchral 
property: or “ I come to cull flowers ‘ that sad embrmdery wear.’" What he does say must 
mean, “Once more I must wear the poet's garlaad.*' ( 0 >mp. Reas. <f Ch. Goo .; “ For 
although a poet, soaring in the high reason ot h’is (andet, with his gatbnd and singing robes 
about him,” &c.) 

yet one* ntore. Comns was acted at Ludlow Castle in 11134; Arcadet at Horefield 
Clourt, probably a little earlier. 
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22 . X. Laurels, Horace calls die bay “ Apollinafis " {fiti, IV, iL <j}. See FaerU Queene, 
I. i. 9. 

3. ye Myrtles broiun. At a Greek banquet a myrtle bouj;h was held by each guest as in 
his turn he sung ; e.i^, see Ari&luphanes* Cloutis^ i J64 ; ^ 

" ^ircita H kK«-\.cwa' tiiiroir aXXu >ji vppi n ifv Aa/Sovru 

and the famous Scolium : 

“ fkvptov icAo^t Tu k,t. A. 

For the Irowu, comp. Horace's “ pulla luyrtus " {OJ. I xxv. 18), d pri>^s of whicli 
Orelli quotes Jacob's quotation from (*oethc’s Ifalittu Traf>elsy “niedrige gmulichgrfiue 
Myrtcn," and Ovid's “ nigra myrtus” {Art. Amat iii. 690), 

ivy " nociaium hederae prajinLi frontium" (Hor. < V. 1 . i. 3.^), Sec Virg. 
vii. 27, and viii. 13: * 

“ Hanc sine tcinpora circuin 
Inter victrices hcdcram libi serijcte lauros.” 

It was sacred to lAicchiis. 

3. irtide. Originally * bleeding, raw, and then in various derived senses, as iinco(>ked, 
unripe, ftc. Cruet is of the .same root. 

4. fordd. See I. 6. > 

5. shatter. Sec Paradise Losi^ x. 1065: 

“ While the ^inds 

Blow moist and keen, shattering the graceful locks 
Of these fair'sprcadiug trees.” 

“ Here,” says Warton, ** is an iiuiccuracy of the poet; the * mellowing' year could 
not affect the Icaiesof the laurel, the myrtle, and the ivy ; which last is characterised liefore as 
' never .sere.'" I'he fact is, Milton is thinking more of “ the meaning " than “ the name *' (see 
Paradise Last, vu. 5) ; he is thinking more of what these leaves and berries represent—that is, 
poetical fruit--than of the berries and leave.s themselves. 

6. .Vm/ tKcnsiou dear. (Jomp, Spenser's Faerie Qiieeue, I. i. S 3 : " dcarc constraiiil.'' 
Shakspcrc, Hamlet, t. ii. 182 : 

'* Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven, 

Kre 1 had seen tluit iby.’* 

As VoH Like It, I. iii. 34; 

“ My liither 

Hated his father dearly.'* 

Julius Cersar, lit. i. 196: 

“ Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy death T” 

Where see Craik's note. Home Tooke proposes to connect the word with Ang.-Sox. derian, 
to him, and to make its sense of “ precious" a secondary one: but dear is without doubt the 
Anglo-Saxon devre, cognate with Old German Ilur, Modern German theuer. Perhaps, as 
Craik suggests, it may l>e suppoMtd " that the notion properly involved in it of love, having 
first become generalized into that of a strong aflTection of any kind, had thence passed on into 
that of .such an emotion the very {everse of love.” 

7. (How is the verb here in the ringuIarQ 

ta disiurh your season due : i.e. to anticipate your proper season, 
ro. Comp. Virg. Eclag, x, 3. 

XI. to build the h/ty rhyme. Comp. Latin **condcre carmen ” (Hor. A>. I. iii. 34 )< 
Ars Poet, 436; and Aristiqdianes' uoyfteaus p^fiaTu veftvti (.Frogs, 1004). ^ ^vr. Suppl. 99^ 
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22 . ti. rhyme. I'lic orthngriiphy of this word arises from a fals< notion of a connexion 
between the Knglish nme and the Greek rhythm. 

Only Latin verses of King’s arc extant, I'here is a copy of Latin iambics in the 
Antholoffie^ on the King's rciovcry, Caulab. i6ja. See Warton's note, 
i.t. ivi'lter. See l 7 vi»» Nat. 124. 

t,}. Sec Hymn Nat. 132. Comp. Greek nir« with genitive or dative, and the phrase 
* " made to ord'^r." Of ships N/ore is genially used, as in 3 Henry VI. 1 . is. 4. 

14. »it'h/tioHH tear 'I'lie epithet may be ju.slificd by noting that Spenser calls the songs 
in which the Muses lament the condition of his times “ the tears of the Muses.” 

15. the Saered Welt. See Paradise Lost, iii. 28. In the iiiuuntain range of Helicon, in 
Western |{te«.li:i, ihcrc were t'.eo fountains sacred to the Musos, Aganippe and* Hippocrene. 
Ag.Hiippe was the more fanifms Near it was the grove of the Muses. Virgil mentions 
“ .^tniic Aganippe " (Aonia was the name of that part of Ihcolw where Helicon was) as one of 
tlic spcci.il haunts of the Muses, (fiiloi. x. 1 ■ > J’ropertin.s sings of his mistress, that she Is 

“ P.ar Ag.aiiijipe.c hidere docta lyra: ’’ 

'* .Mic has skill to play as sweetly its (he Ivre of Aganippe that is, as well as the Muses. In 
oiir I''.li 7 ahclh.'in w-ritois Helicon i.s verv often siKikej) of as it were the well; e.ff. Browne, in 
his iinf Past , 1 .ills it " the sacred well *' (1 v ,’nd). Milton seems to speak of it correctly io 
his i'.pitaph on Iht Manhanuss of IVturhcdor, 55-O: 

" Heic lie te.us of perfect mo.au 
Wept for thee in Helicon." 

Comp, the foimer burden of Theocritus' fust IdjI : 

" tipxct* /itOKoSiHiii, Mi7>/tui apx*.P hotAut " 

and the biinleii of ilic P/ 'ta/lh. fitonis, asi <ilK-d to Mobchust 

" SiKe,\(Kui, Till •ncofiiOi ••PXSTr, Motirui." 

Milton prcibabl> h.is in his mind in this p.issage the ojieiiiiig lines of Hesiod’s Tfuagony 

" Mr>i«r<i(iiv ’KXiKiat'oiilidi' upx<<>/*etl’ hcidtiv, 

nWf T.X iK<>>i.iir exMixTii. ij^or, nitfit re (litciiv re, 

Kill T( spi;e>|v iuticli'a irdcra’ iiiraXouri 

IpXtinT.ii Kiu i)iof»ot> ipioOevioe KpoviueaK,” n.r.X. 

** \\ ith the Muses of Heh^nn let us begin to sing, with them who haunt the mountain, vast and 
divine, of Helicon, and witli icndei feet dance rc>uml the d.irk coloured fountain [Aganippe] 
aitar of the/nti’ifv Son of Kronos," Sic The "seat of Jos'c" is this altar. Curiously 
eiHiiigh, this altar does not seem to be incntionvil elsewhere See Gottling's note on Hcs. I c 
Many of Milton’s i ommentaiors. not liaxingobserscd, or unaware of even, Hesiod’s mention of 
It, h.»ve aft'iiM*d their author of hinndcring. In f.irt, the pas,s.ige gives us a very remarkable 
inst.incL' of the I'.irefnlness of Milton’s ro,uIiiig No doubt, in availing himself of HcHod’s 
hint, the imet wished 10 closely connect the Muses and their W'cll with their great fether -to 
cojuiet I the ministers of inspimtion with its supreme inithor. See the extract given above from 
his Ke,tsou of Church llo 7 <emment. In Paradise I ost, i lo-ra, and tii as-j?, he institutes a 
SvWt of analogy between the Aoiiiaii Mount and its w.tters, on the one hand, and 2 ion and 
its waters on the other As " Silat’s " brook " Rows fast by the Oracle of God,” so here he 
makc.s the Gentile streiun spring from hene,sth the scat of Jove. 

17. sweep the string. So Pope; 

" T>cscend, ye nine, 

. . . and sweep the sounding lyre," ftc. 
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22 . i8. hence. See note, L'Allegro, i. 

Warton qudtes " a coy flirting style,** from the Apology for Smeciy^nnins. 

19. Cump. Chny's Elegy, st. 34. 

Muse = poet £lse it would not he Ae in I. ai. See note on Proth. 159. 

30 . lucky wonts =s words that wish me good luck, wish it fkmy be well with me. See 
1 - as. Comp, the old Roman w isli: “ Sit tiW terra Icvis. ” 

unt. See Ov.d’s Heroid, xi. 104, fltc. • 

21. as he passes. Comp. Gray's "passing ti^bute of a sigh '* (.Elegy, st. ao). Gray was a 
profoundly admiring student of Milton’s works. 

aj vty sable shrewd ■= “ my black coffin *' Ut Twelfth Night, U. iv. fit ; what he has 
just called metaphoiicaliy “his destin'd urn." Todd quotes from a funeral Elegy of Sylvester! 

• 

“ From my sad cradle to my sable chest, 

Poore pilgrim I did finde few months of rest,*' 


In Chaucer f/w/ = coffin. Sylvester’s translation of Dn Bartas has 'Sable tomb.'* Todd 
notes that Sylvester, in his Bethtdian*s Rescue, uses tho very phrase sable throwd, but 01 a 
differe'.it sense: 

“ Still therefore, cover'd with a sable shvowd. 

Hath she kept home as to all sorrow vow'd. ** 


On shnnvd, see Hymn Nal. ai8. 

31 l.e. they h.rd been member; of the saflle ctsllcge. 

35 the high lawns. Comp, tiray's “ upland lawn" (Elegy, st. 7). 
afi. Comp “the grey-eyed morn,*' Romeo' and Juliet, H. iii, i. See Job iii ^ 
marg. ^ 

27 we drove afield, ('.ray adopts this phrase : Elegy, st. 7. 

a field. See note on " a Maying,” VAllegro, ao, and Hymn Nat vsrj. 

38, The object of the prinupal verb is here made the subject of the dependent one. 

See Ciray’s Elegy, and Collins’ Ode to Etiening: 

“ How air is hush'd, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing, 

Or where the i«etle winds 
If is small but sullen horn. 

As ofl he rises ’mid.st die twilight path. 

Against the pilgrim borne in heedless bum.’* 


Maehetk, Itl. ii. 40-4 : 

“ Ere the hat hath libwn 

His cloister'd flight, ere to Wack Hecate's summons 
The shard'bome beetle, with his drowsy hums, 
Hath rung night's yawning peal,” Ac. 


The gray'fly, also called the trumpet>fly, hums sharply at noon, or the hottest part of the day. 
'* Bnt by some this (Milton's gray-fly} has been thought the chalEbr, which begins its flight in 
the evening.” (Warton.) Perhaps it is better to uiaferstabd noon to be meant here, the 
“battling, "Ac., referring to the evening—to sometbiog suhsequeut to the hearing of the 
gray-f 9 . Comp. 1 ' Allegro i 

“ Thus done the tales,, to bed they creep, 

By whispering winds soon lull'd asleepi'* 


39. iatPfting is of the same root as ** better.” ft is often intransitive, as In Cotiolanns, 
IV. V. 35. 
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30. Milton wrot« originally ('icc the first edition of Lycidas) s 

A 

'* Oft till the cv’n-starre bright 
Towards heaveu'i descent had slop'd his burmsht wheel ** 

wderiuff. See Chaucer s 7 'mV.rtrfaf Cm#, ii ^>5- Comp, rvrx/in( 7 Mre«r, 

V iHtnkt. 6 

p liittii’s. Sre/Vint/fiAc/.or/,'■ ."irn'rous ditties ” 

34. tetMft'rd ma^liilated, “set." See PatiuiUc Loif, vK, 3<)8. Warton (|Uoteb from 
Phiikcas l'*(eteher\ Purple Idtind, f X iii. ; 

“ 'I'einpering their sweetest notes unto iliy 

Sec llor. OJ, IV. iii. 16, >7. 
to .Sec 1.1-] 

tk oattK flute “ l,alir. avina. See Virgil, Rtl. i. -i: 

“.Sylvostiem tenui .Musam ineditaris avcii.i,” 

&c. KIsewhere “anmilo" (At/, vi. 8), “r.iMmiis agrisiis" (At/ i. lo), “ stridens stipula,” in 
a dispitr.'iging sense {UcL iii 27). Comp. Collin'.’ Ode to Evening : 

“If aught of on ten sfo/i or pastoral song," &e. 

f.oiv'i Lgtonr Lnit, V. ii yij: 

“ When .shepherds pipe on mien stnxws" ito. 

H.all, in his first Eatire., b.iys he cannot 

' < 

" Under everie b.aiik and eseric tree 
Speake runes unto mine onten Minsirelstc." 

In that same Satire he uses “reeds” tu denote rasinral puetiy. 

oaten. The utyecUval tentiin.-ttion en, denoting “ inailu of,” was more commonly 
Used in older Kngltsh than it is now, when we use the suhstaniise itself in ihc sense of the 
.'oljcctive formed bv that addition. Of those adjectives many .tre obsolete , those that .sursixe 
luwe. 1 lunged their meaning: eg. sdvcin, leathern, golden, c.irlhcn, ashen, silken, inilLcn, 
stonen, thornen, leaken, etiiien, glazen. See Fielder and Sachs {U’isie/ui/t. (Jranunat. dir 
Eng. Sfitwke, i. 17a). 

-14. 'I'he E\tHtti were rural laitin gods, corresponding in many respects to the (ireek 
Satyrs, and in time regarded as identical with them. Faunus, the chiefuf them, was identified 
with P,in. 

iuitk (lav'u heel. Faiinus was represented with horns (hence Ovid Calls him^iVtfrMiiX 
and goat's feet. Hence Ovid {Fast. v. loi): 

“ .SVw/cA/xr, coleris, ciiirtntis, Faune, Liipercis, 

Cum lustrant cclebres vetlera secta vias.” * 

Snlyrs and Fauns. Comp. Virg. £cl. vi. 97. This is a pastoral way of describing 
the University tnet^^of his time. 

36. old Damatas =; {rfobably W. Chappell, the Tutor ol Christ's College in Milton and 
King's time. p 

38. must. Ptjfhaps there Is A certain fine courtesy in the use of this word hero instead 
of" mayest." The poet, having to say that his friend will never return, says that, “he is not 
^com|>ellcd to return,” rather than “he is not permitted to returli.'' Or perhaps must ss ait 
appointed or ordained. Comp. Hymn Hat, 151; 

** This tnnst not yet be so; '* 
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aiul i 6 . 156: 

** The wakeful trump of doom thunder through the deep.” 

2 S. 39. Comp. Ov. Met. xi. 43. 

40. gadding. '* Envy/* says Bacon, ” is a gadding passion, and walketh the streets, .uid 
doth not keep huiiic,” 

41. etAoes, .See Song to Echo in Camus, li^taph. Bianit, jo : , 

* 

“ tlxw d I* Ktrptiiftv lt6i-ptrat. orn aiMxp 


Shelley's AJaitais, suii/a 15 : 

" Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains. 

And feeds her grief witli his remcinbeteS' lay,” &c. 

Comp. Milton's Ode on the Passion, stanza 8. In Wordsworth’s Oiie oh tntimations of 
ImsHortaiity, &c these echoes are itot “ imagines ’’ of the poetic voice, bnt, it would seem, of 
the vanoiis voices of nature: 

“ I hear the eihoes through the mountain throng.” 

4z. kazle looses green. On this arrangement of woids, see note to Ifymn A'ut. 187. 

44. to. Sec above, I. 33. 

43 ranher Originally tlte s.'uiic word with 1 aticer. It is soinetimcs made more precise 
by the addition of “ worm,” as in yoet i. 4 ; just a.s taint in the following line. 

4G. =^2 yeanling, or e.siihiig, as is variuusly read: AferthaMi ^ I'enue^ I, 

iii. 80 ; Paradise Lost, iii. 4 (4. /'or the hrst letter, comp, the prouuni iations of ome, vdto, sv^le, 
whoop, with their spelling ; whole and hale^ rtiA/r/and Aurl^ worm and Ormds Head . old 
wold, in King Lear, HI. iv. 1V3. Sir Hugh Evans calls nwayoN “ oman” {Merry Wives e>/ 
Windsor, passim). For the ling, comp. iirsl//«jf, ytuling, hhling, wtMling, UMtsvlmg, 
fouudfin^. jAdd others to this list.) 

47. wardrop. Ch.sucer uses the form " ward-rope.” That form is still in use in 
Yorkshire. (.See Halltwell.) The order of the ingredient words in this compound is notice ■ 
able. Comp, flour-bin, fire-gu.srd, reading-desk, &e. &c. iWhat is the law observable in these 
and such words?] 'Fhe varying from the usual order in srardrobe is .iccounted Cor by the fact 
that the word comes to us in an already compounded state from the F'rench garde fohe (the Low 
Latin ralta), 

49, stn,k ~ so killing. 

50. Comp. Theoir i. 65-9; Virg. Eel. x. 9-ia. 

52. the steep = probably Penmaenmawr. Gray's bard ttood 

*' On a rock, whi»e haughty brow 
Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood." 

— this steep, probably; but the topography of The Sard will not bear investigation- 

*' For the Druid sepulchres, at Kerig y Dniidion, in the mountains of Denbighshire! 
he consulted Camden's ” (Warton.) ^ 

54- Mona -= ceruinly Anglesey here, not the Isle of Man. ‘'Tt was not unfieqiiciuly 
described as Mdn mam-Gymru: i.r. Mona, the nursing mother of Wales, in alliiskm either to 
its former fertility, or to its being the resUlence of the Druids.” {Btaek's Guide to North 
Wales.) See the picture Tacitus gives of the Druids there urging their countrymen to oppose 
the Romans r “ Preces dints sublatisad caelum manibus fundeotes,''(w 4 wmf/. xiv. 301) Cromteclls 
abound in the island. For shaggy top, "it was called by the bards 'the shady island,' 
because it formerly abounded wkh grove* and trees: but there is now little wood, except along 
the bank of the Menai. ” Tacitus speaks of " lud ssevis superstitionibus sacri '* being cut down 
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for purposeii of defonoe. Tor the kight Parys Mountain is the highest eminence of the island. 
** In Drayton's Ptlyelium, Mona is introduced reciting her own history, when she mentions 
her thick and dark groves as the favourite residence of the Droids.” Warton takes Mona to 
be the Isle Of Man. 

' 28 , S5. See .4 VacatbmEArei»t,t^x "ancient hallow'd Spenser’s 

IV. ai. 39: 

« "Dee, which Britons long ygone 

Did call divine, that Both by Chester tend.” ^ 

See also Tatrit Queem, I. ix. 4. Drayton speaks of ** Dee's holiness: ” he calls it 
"hallowed,” “the ominous flood.” Migden’is PplyehnmicoH mentioiu certain wizard-like 
leotures in this river; " Under the cite of Chestre,” says John de Trensa's translation, 
" eomcth fruns] the river Dee, thSit now to-deleth ^arts] Engelond and Wales; that ryver 
everych monthe chauiigeth his Ibrdos, as men of the contray telleth, and leveth ofte the 
chanel. Bote whether the water d~awe more toward T.ngcload other toward Wales, to what 
syde that hyt be that yer, men schal habbe the wors ende and be ovenet, and the men of the 
other syde schal habbe the betro ende and be at here above. Whanne the water chaungeth 
so hys cours, hyt bodeth such happen." {Apud Morris' E. E. Specimem,) The Tiber 
was thought sacred by the Latins. viii. 73.) See Tenth Smg of Drayton’s 

, PoljfoUfioH, 

wiMrd. See note on Hymn J^ai. 33. Drayton calk the Weover "the wizard 
river.” ->'4' 

fondly. See note,///Vwr. & 

}8. [Who wav this Muse 1] See Partidist Lott, vii. 34-d. 

S9. inckanting ton. See the song, " Orpheus with his lute made trees,” in Shakspere s 
Henry VIII. lU. i. 3. Hoe. Od. I. xiL 7-ia, &c. &c. 

dt. See Virg. Georg, iv. 517-37; Ovid, Met. xi. i-8g, es^. 50-5 ; 

" Caput, Hebre, lyramque. 

Excipk. 

Jamque mare invectm flumen populare relinquunt, 

Et Methymnasm potiuntur littore Lesbi.” 

the Hideous roar. " The ” was more emphatic in older English than it is now. 

dj. mnft Hekrut. See Viig. yEn, i. 331. Se^us blames the epithet: “ Nnnt 
quiet issimus est etiam cum per hyemem crescit.” ** 

64. .Shakapere, Beaumont, Fletcher^ Massinger, and other bright lights of the Eliza- 
hethan age, had far some years passed away. The last representative of that great race—Ben 
Jiinsoa—had just been gathered to his feffows. "nw race of poets which had succeeded were of 
a diflerent bree^ ITte dramaift: period was over. There aroM a tjibe of Kght lyric poets 
—"Tferrick, Suckling, Donne, Lovelara, Wither. It is ea.sy to understand how, to one of 
Milton's high poetic theory and purpose, the popularity of these triflers must have suggested 
despair for hinwelf and for hk time. 

ui^ettmt. See Hpmn, Nat. B, . 

65. ske^kerd. The metaphor is used In a diAkrent sense below, U. * ij-sf* 

66. Part o^ls phrase is Virgil's. See Sel i a. 

tkunkSv. Virg. Mjo. vS. 43$. 

Mere Milton'shows what his the^ #u pf a poet's dufy in the way of inrepanuion 
fijT h« work. See note on the rqtelfttng lines M this poem. 

dy. use. This present is now almost olac^ete. Tlw pret, survives. See note on wont 
baProtial. 135. 

68. As Titynis with her name, in Vfagife EH. i. 4 r 

' •v - I ' 

. "lSt,Tityfe,1eMus in umbra 
. Tormpsam resoiwre dooes AmandB^ sylvam.'* 
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23 . 6 ^ Comp^ Lovelace's 

** When 115e tan^^ in her hair, 

And fettered to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the 
Know no such liberty,’* 

Wartoi|, thinks Milton refers to certain poems of Buchanan adilressed to Amaryllis And 
Neaera, which were well known at this time, * 

7a " Reward is the spur of virtue in allI'ood nets, idl laudable attempts; ^ emula¬ 
tion, which is the other spur, wilf uever be wanting; when particular rewards am proposed.** 
(Dryden.) 

yr. Comp, The. Niti, iv. 6: ** Erant t{olbiis adpetentinr femm videretur ^naudo et/ani 
sapientibus cupido glorim dovissima exuitur.*' 

74. See the discussion on '’glory" in parmiise iii, si-]50; esp. 11 . 47-70. 

Mate, “For what is glory but the tlett at fame?" {JParadUe Regaiaedt 

iii. 47 ) 

75. Futy. Tt was one of the Fates cnt Mofinu or Farem, vis. Atropos, not one of the 
Furies, who was fabled to cut one's thread of life. Shakspere speaks of “ the shears of 
Destiny," {.King Johi, IV. ii. 91.) Perhaps MUton uses the word Fury here not in itstpecial* 
but a general sense. 

76. thifMpuH life. See TibuU.. A'fey. I. vii. t, a: 

** Pares fetalia nentes 
Stamina, non ulli dissolwnda dea" 

life: f.e. thread of life. 

77. Sec Virg. Eel vi 3 f 

** Cyntldus aurem 

Veint,«t«dmoault,’*d:c. ,4;, 

Ceeff. iv, 6, 7. 

79, fail Firnchyi’MiVfe, tttin fd&tem. See SpenWs Faerie Queime, h iv. 41 

• e 

“ Whose fa stately palace’sj wals were high, but nothing strong or thick* 

And gddea/» 7 r all over them displaied.' 

WartoD quotes Shakspere, t Henry IV, I, ii. e3^; but the sense there Is Afferent. 

Perhaps it is better to connect tn At ^littetingfiUi fee., with hts, 

24 . 81. (What is the force of by here!) 

88, perM. This is from the French boitmpeafatK Bo^eiit mifaef ,, 

84. meed. SmV. 14, , ; 

85. AretAnst. See date. DieU Bi Arsniet he speaks,of / 

“ Divine Alpheus, who by secret duhm 
Stele under seas to meet hia ArtlAdtt,'* 

Shelley’s " Arethuse arose," fee. Vi^ Eel aS »* ■' 

“ F.xtKmuin htuw, Aretbm|j^|||dti eencedp lahote^ " ’ 

eSn. in. 694, fee. Mmch, Fr. v, i-d,. Ed. Ahrens. 

imy htHtnPdl See CUm. Dkt, See al«> Vlij. Qmrjf. Kl. 

8& reede. SeeL 33. t 

88. JHy tat prmeetbt AadUttmt, Ac There is a cam^MOfess of style here. Cpiap. 
X,*AttVfv^tn-t; llFeiiMrmt,t$s* 7 ^ 

90. [What is meant by At /feel] 
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34 . 92 * Evny-~-Mck. Milton often uses both these words in the same sentence, merely, it 
would seem, for the sake of variety. Ceni. 19: 

** Of gvfry salt, flood and tack ebbing stream." 

/#. 3 »i: • 

” I know rack lane and every alley green.” 

# 

Ktymologically, every = ever each. [What difference is there between the usages of and 

9(i. ilipfetatles. See Homer's Odyu. x, 9; Ov. Afet, xiv. 86 . 

97, itts dungeon. .See Virg. /fin, L 50-63, 

wtts strayed. So " was drupt," I. 191; " is run,'* yuliue Ciesar, V. iib 95, &c. See 
Abbott's .S'Aakesfi. Or. { 158. This older usage 1 h more strictly correct than our present oiic^ 
which admits the transitive auxiliary “ have " with these participles of intransitive verlis. The 
I’Vench still .say *'Jc suis arrivtS." On German usage see Wittich’s <7. Or. } jao. 

99. Vanope. Virgil calls her Panopca, Mh. v, 340. [Who were her sisters? See 
Geery^. i. 4^1, Hesiod gives their nantes in his Theogony^ 340 et seq. Sec also Faerie 
Queene, IV. xL 49.] 

101. th' eclipse. [What is the force of the here ?] 

%vith may r: along with, in the midst of; or, better, by a bold poetical figure, it 
may be instrumental. 

Kclipses were believed, lioth by the ancients and in later ages, to be times of evil 
omen, and to bring a curse upon everything done during them. Thus Gloucester, in King 
ZeaTf I. ii. 119 et srg. i *'The.se late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good to us.” 
&c. As to the distress with which these swoonings " of the greater lights were regarded, see 
Ellis’s Brand’s Pefular Antiquities. Comp. Paradise Lost, ^ 596-9, of the sun when 

*' from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the motions, .and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs.” 

See Afachtk, tV. i. 38. They were supposed to be caused by the spiteful power of witches. 
See Paradise Lost. h. 665. 

Comp. Hor. Od. 11 , xiii. and Rfiod. x. i. 

103. went. In our present usage go is opposed to come, and went to came; but that 
opposition is not radical. 'Hie old verb wend is connected radically with wind, and means 
merely to wind or turn, llie original sense, therefore, would be to move in a serpentine 
manner. Com]i|. tlie use of witSl, as in Paradise Lost, iii, 563-4: ^ 

'* and winds with ease 

Through the pure marble air Ais oAltqne way 
Amongst innumerable stars.” 

Here went dmply ** passed along.” Wend and yode having fallen out of use, gn and vmni 
serve respectively^ present and perfect to each other. Comp, am and was, l.atin /erv and 
tu/i, Mlo and sHstnli, Greek' Sc, 

footing. .See Pilgrim's Pr^pesst ** 1 warrant you he footed it right merrily.” To 
insert the “it" would not suit the gravity of the present passage. See note on "trip it," 
I'AU. 33. 

* 104. See description oTThamis in Faerie Qnstne, IV. xi. 97, 28: be was 

“ All decked in a robe of watchet [pale blue] ?i*w. 

On which the waves, glittering like chiiitall glas^ 
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So cunningly cnwoven were, that few 
Could weenen whether they were or Irew) 

And on his head like to a coronet 

He wore, that scented strange to cojhmon^view, 

In which were jfiany towres suid castela set, 

That it enqoihpast round as Hith a golden fret,'' 

• 

24 . 104. hoHHei, in older English, as in Scotchfstill, denoted a man’s head'Covering. .See 
Jtichard II. I. iv. 3*; /{anfM, V. ii. 95; Coriolmus^ Ill.'ii. t4. Comp. French Ar/rit/f-d- 
feii, bonnei-de-palki, 

tetige. See Ttmpest^ IV. 1430* 

” You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the windring brooks, 

With your stdged crvwm and evcnharmless looks, ike.** 

105. WhatT^wm are here meant, has not yet been satisfactorUy explained. Warburton 
says allusion is made "to the fabulous traditions of the high antiquity of CamhrMge;" 
others think, to certain natural streaks on scdgedcavcs or (lags " when dried, or even beginning 
to wither.’* 

106. that sattgftine Jttnvrr, &c. =* the hyacinth. F!ee Ovid, Aftf. x. *15. Thcebus, 
mourning for Hyacinthus dead, is not content that he shmtld be metamorphosed into a flower; 

1 " Ipse suns gemitus foliis inscribit, ct at ai 

Flos habet insetiptum, funcstaque littera ducta est.** 

(Does like apply to bannet or /tguret f J 

107. pledge ^ child. Sopi^w in lartin. Comp. Titta Andivnieug, HI. i. 293. 

^Moth he. So " says he," “ said he." The position of the pronoun in these cases 

serves to illustrate the meaning disctivered by philology of the various endings of verbs in 
the numbers of e.’ich tcn.se. These endings are, in fact, but personal signs, which have become 
amalgaiuated with the verb. " Quoth he," and such phrases, show the tendency there is tv 
place the pronoun ajier the verb, 
log. = St. Peter, 

Archbishop L.sud w.ss at thi.s time a^ihe height of his power. The policy of 
"thorough” was being vigorously pursued in the state; a kindred policy was being carried 
out with no less vigour in the Church. A RilimlLstic reform was in course of enforcement btnh 
in Engbnd and Scotland. Against this and against all Land’s proceedings the Puritanism of 
this country was vehemently opposed; and this Puritanisni was the great growing, nearly full- 
grown, power of the day, Milton here for the first time speaks out his sympathy with that 
l>arty with which he was afterwards to be so conttpicuously assocAred. 

iro. twain. In the Elizabethan writers twain Is used (») predicatively ; (t) when the 
substantive is placed first; (3) substantively. 

iti. amain. Sec Paradise £,est, ii. 165, 1034, &c Sbakspere, Tentpetl^ IV, J, 73, 
Spenser has tlie form '* mainly." (What is the force of the word f] ^ 

113. bespoke. See Hymn Nat. 1 , 76. 

114. anew = enow. Paradise Lett, 11 . 504: "hellish foes/•wore.* turn is 

generally said to be the ptund of enengh. See quotations from SidpcVi Hooker, and Drydtn, 
Addison a/nd Johnson. 

iij. Comp. Paradise Lest, iv. iga. Sennet te Cretnwell. St. ydfat x. la, i% One 
of Milton's pamphlets was entitled. The likeUesi Meant te retneve Hirellngt ent ^ the 
Chnreh. See also his Of Jteformatiem , 

wS. 0 /ether care. [What shohld we say itt our present English fl 
1x9. Blind menthes, &c. Comp, 1 . 88 . Paradhe Lest, v, 711, 718. Milton is in* 
different to the verbal incongruity; thete la none in sense. Mentht s gluttons. Comp, gala 
in Latin, See Hor. Sat, II. iL 4» 
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5 4 . >19. knMt ium l» hold. In I 10 we have knew to sing.” 

S30. the leaat. (In what two ways may this phrase be parsed ? Which is the better Q 
I9I. fnUhfult. In Elizabethan writers/iv// ui composlUon retains aU its letters; its 
Independent force was srill tmh. ^ 

htardsMOH " has a general sense in our writers, and often occurs in Sydney’s 
Atvadia^ a book well known to Milton., In our ^ Pastorals heard-groome sometimes 
dccurs for shepherd" (Warton.) , ^ ^ 

isa. s/^. See Merchant:o/ Veniet, II. i*. 7a : “Sobe gone; yeu are sped.” Remee 
and yalui, 111, i. 95. Knolles a^ud Johnson: Barbarossa, sped of all he desired, staid not 
long at Constantinofde.” As a pretwite the wordjmcurs in Shakspere, Merry Wives ef 
Wmdser^ III. v. 67, &c. In Measurt/e^ Measure^ it. v. to, and Paradise Regained^ iii. 367, 
there is the longer form of the {brtidple, via. speeded. So “lift” has two partidpiad forms, 
lift and lifted. [Mention other verbs chat have two.] Speed was used mimh more frequently 
and more variously in older English than it is now. Comp. “ God speed the Parliament ” in 
Shakspere, % Henry VI. III. 11 . 60; “an honest tale a^eth best," Richard III. IV. iv. 
358, ftc. 

5 5 . 133. list is akin to German and Old English lust sc pleasure. It .survives in /frfless, as 
reek in reckless. It was originally used impersonally: thus, “ if the li.st,” Chaucer, Canterbury 
Tales, 1185 j "what them listeth," Hooker, &c. So please, reck. See. were originally 
impersonal. 

ftasky. “ Distilled books are like common distilled waters,things." (Bacon's 
Sssays.) (What does the word mean f] 

134. grate. So blew, H Penserese, 161. 

Comp. Virg. Bel. iii. 36; 

“ Non tu in triviis, indocte, solebas, 

Stridenti miserum stipula disperdere carmen t” 

serasatel is used in Lancashire for “ a lean person ” (HalUwcll). “ Scranny ” is 
a comoton provincial word for “ lean." The metaphor, therefore, is the same as in “ lean and 
flashy sobgs.” Comp. Cicero's '* tenuis exsanguisque sermo” ij>e Or. I. xiii. 57). 

laj^ ' See Spenser's Eclegue for May. 

13 & draw. So Paradise Lost, viiL.3S4: “From where I first drew air.'*' Wc still 
speak of a “ draught.” Comp. Latin kau^, kaustns. 

138. There were many perversions to the Church of Rome about this time. See 
Masson's Li/e (f Mittm, i. 638. 

139. and nothing sed. [How would you parse this ph^tse t] ^ 

13a ComiK Si, Matth. ifi. 10: Si. Luke iii g. Raleigh apud Johnson: “The 
tsNHsl. the arrow, the gun, w^h many terrible engines of death, will be welt employed.’* The 
word engine is mtficaliy ccmnected with “ingenious.'' “ ingenuity," and means simply some¬ 
thing clever. For two-handed Shakspere has “a two-hand sword,” a Henry VI. II. i 49, 
(See a description of one in Scottli Monastery.) Comp. Paradise Lost, vi. asi., 

He meanstnsayi genenUy, that the time M ndributiod is at hand. Some commen¬ 
tators, uAwnely hi my c^ion, take the words as a definite prophecy of Land's exccotum (in 
1643). Certainly they could never have been understood hi that sense at the time of the 
poem’s first publkatiim." under the sanction and from the press of one of our universities," and 
" when Ae prosmptt'ons ef the Star 'ChambeCand the power of Imndwere at their height” In 
his 0/ Rf/ormatipn in Englind he qpcnhaof “the axe of God's reformarionClearing at the 
old and hollow trank of papacy." 

13*. Atpkens. See Class. DUd .. 

• 133, Sec Hymn Hoi. *03. Comp. Rot^^s fane Shore, I. i.t 

“ Our common fries 

Hie Queen** refattlons, wa new-fitm^M * 
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85. 133. Sicilum Mute, See above, I. 83. Virg. Set, vi t; iv. 1. Epitaph. Bi&tt. 
attribi|ted to Moschue. 

Comp. Psalm civ. 7. 

*''rhe dread voice/’ and another equally drejlkUu], afterwards ** shrunk the 
atreanii'' of poetry for Milton for nearly^ thirty years. After writa^ X,yadas, in 1637, Milton 
wrote scarcely any more poetry till after the Restoration. ParaSitf Last was published in 
1667. ' Between it and Lytidas he had produced itytoelry only a few sonnets. During nearly * 
all tha^ interval he abandoned, at the call of doty, his proper vocation of poet, and gave alt 
lus enogies to politics. See Knum/sr Chureh CavtmmtHi agmnsi prelaly. 

1^. hithtr<ast =: come hither and cast. Comp. ^pb. €Ed- Cal, ; 

" dfddfof ih (s eeoi Kadtengtcr)" 

75. 1 S 53 : *' adptm devpe lleXvieixei; 55e.'’ 

Ani. Ai '* aoy' m 


ijf. Ms. See Temptst^ V. 1. 89: 

" In a cowslip’s bell 1 lie.** 

Comp, ^flower, bluc'^//. 

I of a thousand hues. So in 1. 93, “ Of imgged wings ’* 

. [Jlcnvrets. Mention other substantives with this dimio. termination.) 

I3< use. Sec I. 67. 

milde whispers. Comp. Theocritus’ ” {Id. I. l). 

iftjresk Usp. See Rkhard //. V. ii. 47; “the green 4a/of the iiew.coine spring." 
75.111.^47: 

" ThefresA green 4*/ of fMr King Richard’s land."' 


the swart star: i.e. swart-making(tenning, l>rown-dyeing) star. So'*ii45if5Notus'’ 
in Hor. Cl. 1. vii. 15 e= white- or clear-maldng fconip. Od, Iff. xxviir 19X' Homer’s 
"hpisorhy II. xi. 306: Virgil's '^darus Aquilo," Georg. L 4<5o. Comp, ‘'dim" in Pamdise 
l,osi, iii. 4 &c. The star meant is, of course, Sirius or Canicula, a star just in the mouth 
of the coneilation CanLs (Orion’s dog). It ros^at Athens about the time of the greatest 
heat, and as therefore supposed to cause that heat. Sue iGsehylua’ Agism. 939-40 (Kd. 
Paley); . 

\ '* plCne 7 ^ eftvng pvXXdc j««t* it Aiftovg 

uKiae (rw^eiSaea Seipioe Kyvif" , 


The Latinaifio this theory, 
probably ^vgrans. 


See Hm-acej passim .. 'His *'robni Cuiicula,'’ in S^. It. v, 39^ 


Qnp. Hor. Od. III. xiiL ^ 
spvly. Comp. Horace’s ^pattaus,** Od. I. xxv. r. 

*39- See f/ym» Ned. 194. - 

ehtseld. **The materials id ftlasl nudted with eatchsed rid ceifi|pse an un- 
diaphanous ^y. This white emet lit'.the baria of alt those fine’concretfs' that gold¬ 
smiths and 4ficen employ M the muiotts art of enamelling.'*' (Boyle cut Colours, apud 
Johnson.) * .L 

140-31. Wp. Shakqiere, jCysdbeSKteCVSf.iik sao-ya. Comp. Uso Spetiaer’s Set. April. 
I4» rvfi The root of thU Wt^ yetappean in '’rather'* w»eav!^, sooner. (Ho4o- 
femes uses '‘'li^rest" in Lovde X<Mlan>r*£ni7|'tV. H. 19.) Tennyson has revived the word 
itscK {/m Af^eix.) 

Cod Shakspere’s " Prlmroeee that die unffiarried,” ft& {fVihtePs Tale, IV* 


Iv. tse.}^ 
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SB. 143. trow-toe. Comp, the nwirvc "crow-foot" (the ranunculus). 

144. freakt. Freckle is a dim. cXfreak, the substantive. Comp, 'freckled 
Henry F. V, iL 49. 

146. well altir'd — well covered with leaves; or, perhaps, = fair-floweret^ well 
head-dressed, as it were.* The head-dresses of Elizabethan ladles were called '‘attiers." 
It may Iw'noticed that ailire has been adopted by botanists as a technical tern. See 
•Johnson. 

149. Aft. See note. Hymn Nat. loi 

(What pail of the verb is shed here f] 

T50. daffmhtlm. Constable uses this form with an addition, viz. " daffadowidilly.’* 
See .t .vmg by him in the Golden Treasury, No. XV. 

151. laureat may alludt^to Lycidas* lieing .t poet, or rather to his being lameited by 
poets. Comp. ENtofh OH Afarckioness tf Winchester, 55-9; 

“ Here be. 

. . . .some flowers, and some bays 

For thy herse, to strow the ways, ^ 

Sent thee from the banks of Cam." 

.See I, T. 

herse ~ tomb. So in Ben Jonson's well-known Epitaph, *' Underneath tts marble 
hearse," Sic. Comp. Hamlet, h iv. 47; "hears'din death,” &c- According to Wdgwood, 
it w.'is originally ‘‘a triangular framework of iron used for holding a number of Indies at 
funerals and Church ceremonies; ” then a funeral monument—in particular, a jmporary 
cenotaph. 

ija. [What does sa mean here ? How otherwise might this passage be punctoahi ? What 
would sa mean then 71 * 

154. [Wliai is the predicate to shores ?] Comp. Virg, HSn. vi. 363. ' 

158. manstroHs here to be taken literally (not as, for instance, in Othello, 1 ^- iii. 477). 
So Paradise Lost, U. 624>5: 

'* Nature breeds. 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things," &c. 

There is a powrerful picture of this *' monstrous world " in the old poen^f Beoxoulf, 
where the hero invades Grendal’x dam in her den at the sca-bottoin. (See II. a^j/oai, Ed. 
'Hiorpe.) .For another, see Cbrcuce’s dream \n Kiehard JH. I. iv, tC-jj. S Virg. jEh.' 
vl 739. ^ 

139. lour moist vows. What is the substantive qualified in souse by mois^ 
itio. [In what .sense used here?! 

Bellerus =s one of the old Coniish giants. " No such name occurs iji»e Catali^iie 
of the Cornish giants, but the poet coined it fVom Belleriiim. At first he had wiiin Ctwineus.” 
(Wartun.) Corinetis was a gnnt who came into Britain, whb Unite. See Faef Queene, TI. 
v 10 .ind ta. Diodorus Siculus speaks of Belerium; Ptolemy of Bolerium. Ofke old Giants 
see Faerie Queene, II. x. 7-ia. 

161. Camden teljs ns thjit Land's End is " the only part of our island locJts directly 
towards SpoiHj" (Warton.) See Drayton's PofyalA xxiii. 

the great vision, &c.A *Uone lantern in one of the angle.s of t chnrch * built 
on St. Michael's Mount “is laltcdxSt. Michael's Chair. There is still Faditkwt that a 
vision of Michael seated on this^rag, or St. Michael's chair, appeand|some hermits." 
Wartoo also takes “ guarded " to refer to “ a strong fortress, regularly gaSW'sd," that was 
built on the Mount; but it seems better to understand it of the watch ^ by the angel. 
(Comp, Hamtet’s ** 1 lcavenly T 

x6». Namattcos. It used to be thought that the ancient Numantiai^li^ meant; but 
tfiU was an error. Todd found, in Mercator’s Atlas, ed* feb AflUsl. ia Ac ed of 
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1636, in the map of Galicia, near Cape FinUterre, *' Namancos T," (i.a 'l urrh.). “ In tliift map 
the castle of Bayona makes a very conspicuoiis figure.'* 

25 . 163. angei: St. Michael. 

{ruth. What derivative of this word Is still in use ? Wlurt cognate vcrh ?J 

164. Oyt Dolphins, &c. As in the old days a dolphin had boifte Arion safely through 
the seas to land. See Herod. I. I. 34; Ovid, Fast ii. 83*118; Wordsworth's Pouter 0/ 
Sound, ix. 

waft, “to carry through the air or the wafer," (Johnson.) See King yohn, TI. 

i. 71-3: 

** In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits 
Than now the KngHsh bottoms have wt^i o’er, 

Did never float upon the swelling tide,” Sk. 

165. Wurton compares Spenser's Eci. Nov.; A^iVA. Damonis, roi*S; Ode on the Death 
a fair Infant, stanza x. 

20. 166. your sort ow. So love, care, joy, delight, |Mide, hope, are used in a concrete sense. 
So in l.atin and Creek amor, spes, » 6 vof, m 5 if, &c. 

167. watery flrnr. Comp. Shakspere’s **floor of heaven,” Pfetvhant <(f Fenice, 
V. i. 58. 

108. the day-star = the sun. So " diurn.'d star,” Paradise Lost, x. lofig. 

169. Comp. Gray's Bard, of the ” orb of day ": 

“ To*morrow he repairs the golden flood.” 

170. tricks. See///Vzrr. la^ 

spangled. See Hymn Nat. at. , 

ore — met;d. So Paradise Lost, i. 673. 

173. See .V/ Matthew xiv aa. 

that waWd the waves. So Spenser: 

“ She wander’d many a wood.” 

Paradise Lost, i. 520: 

“ And o’er the Celtic roamed the utmost isles,” 

V. 2 ^9, “a phoenix gazed by all." So in Shakspere, “muse," “smile," &c Sic., govern 
accu&atire.s. .So “my<rf:)r was then travelling that land,” I'ennysoo’s Golden Suffer. 

174. Comp^ Virg. ^ISn. vi. 641; Wordsworth's Laodamia. ^ 

175. Comp. Hor. Od. III. iv. 61. 
oozy. Hymn Hat, 134. 

176. unexpressive. Hymn Hat. ti6. So “ inenarmbite carnien,” in hia {mem Ad, 
Pairem. Comp. “ insuppressive," Sbakspete, y»iiusCasar, 11 . i. 134. 

Kuptiall song. See the Revelatiostpadi. ij. 

179. Compi Paradise Lost, xi. 82. 

“ Milton's adgelk system ... is to be seen at large in Thomas Aquinas and Peter 
Lombard." (Warton.) 

181. See Isaiah xxv. 8 ; Rev vii. >7. 

183. Comp, the story of Mellcerta or Pahemon. Ov. Met. iv. 52*; Foot. <*^8 5 • Virg. 

Georg. L 43d. , 

184. In thy ’large recompense. [What is the ^ tl^ herelj .See Spenser’s 

ProthaL 158. ‘ W 

good. See II Pens. 133 : cf. Virg Ret. y. 65. 

185. n«. WeshouMsay “on"or 

186. nneonth. ' L'AUsgro, I. 5. 

187. stiB. Thiets a Ikvourite word with MiUoa. See liPent. <27. 

Comp, thed^criptioa of evening in Camus, 188-90. 
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96 , 18S, Si *'these venfageti” in Heanbt^ III. it 379. 

^uUU» Comp, Dryden : 

" His flying Angers and harmonious ^uM 
Stnhe seven distinguish'd notes, and seven at once they fill.” 

189. wtrhliHg. Another of Milton's favourite words. 

Darick lay ^ poem in the pAtoral style. Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, wrote in the 
Doric diaiect. a 

igo. fha kitk, that Is, their shadows Comp Virg. EU, i. 83. 

191. wes dro^t. See above, t. 97. 

193 tmhEd. Comp.«JuvenBrs "Tyrias humero revoeanlc Ucemas " {Sal. i 97), 
mattiU Uno. Bhu was (he coknir of a shepherd's dress, and the poet here 
personates a poetic shepherd. It was also a common colour for servant-men. Ben Jonson 
spraks of servants as *' the blue orderalso of *'a Uue waiter." In Beaumont and Fletcher 
a footman is called " a blue-bottle," a familiar phrase still. 

193. Comp. Theocr. Id. i. 145 : 

" ga/psT'* iyw Cppiv sm tg korepov hiiov 


pRYDEN. 


1. JoHH Drydkn vaui born on the 9th of August, 1631 (the yew bebre Lodce tnis hornX 
probably in the house of his maternal grandfather, at Aldwincte All Saints, n«ir Oundle, hi 
Northamptonshire. His father, of a family bdonging Originally to Cumberland, tras the 
proprietor of a small estate at Biakesley, a viilage'ncar AMwincIe AU Saints. In course of 
time he was sent to Westminster Schcnri, then under the superintendence of Dr. Busby, and 
subsequently to Trinity College, Cambridge. I>eavtng the Uritversity ih 1657, tritheut, it trould 
seem, having specially distinguished himself there, he went up to Londoii, and devotfid himself 
to politics and to literature. Amongst his polity oonnextooii were certain important membere 
of the Puritan party. Tiie death of Cromwell soon provided him \rith a poetical subject. His 
writing an elegy on that occasion did not prevent him, any mote than Waller^ and oUkt poets 
of the day, from welconung back w|fh a poem Charles the Second. With the Restoration 
a new field was thrown open to the wits of the time in the shape of the stage, which for some 
eighteen years had been altogether, or partially, shut up. Drydcn turned phy'wrker. He 
wrote comedies, tragedies, tra|p>coinedies: the comedies, iA luuse i the tragedies, the earliest 
in blank verse, then some in rhyme, on the model, of the French tragic drama, the latest in 
blank verse. His subjects he drew mostly firom the old romances, and from history. He re¬ 
produced three of Shakspere’a plays, TivitutMd Cressida, Aetfifty find Cl«^fiirfi (whdrii lie 
called Allffir t.five\ and The Tetn/etlf In ifiyt his pla^ were heartily, and not undeservedly, 
ridiculed in the Rehearsal^ written ^ the Duke of Buckingham, assisted, it is laid, ^ 
“ Hudibras” Butler, and other*. All this rima he was winning more fasting fame by the 
various critical essays with which his plays, when published, were firequeudy pie&ced. In 
1663 he married the Lady Eluabedi Hotvar^ a daughter of the Earl of Berimbire, who by no 
means proved a congenial consort. 

a. It was not till Dryden was some fifty years old that be fiiQy dfaoovered wbere blssfiength 
lay. Before 16S1 he had written other pomit^ {doeeS, as his Afinut MirMlit (pubUshed 
in 1667, the saomyeat with/fani(f««rZ.efit),1)Wdei his plays, (^everything he had written 
had marked by a certain power and l^tiniimtyeaxhyAMfilfimfindAek&es^el 

displayed Ids characteristic talents in thifr fidleat aiHl‘^.l||lNn|dBtest vigW, The patipa was at 
that time m a stote of profound eadteoMit; the between AbSoIitfiin t and Con* 

stitutbnallsm was rapidly imaring iu ! the eotuest bcisreen the ComtplBty and the 

Esdusknusts, an important passage in rim other aO^mopiehcnsive stroafa^ Iwd |ist tpacbed 
iu utmost fitly. Diyden stood fignh as the etumpfan of the Court party; inh^Mfifi/fimfind. 
AcMtiAle/he dealt the ExclusioniststbeieywcatbitiWeh^emttsfiouldinfiiehtUMl they were 
terribly dfactive. 'lhat poena was spaedfty feOoii^ ano^ The aimed at chat 

same Achiiephd; and riifa by another, Shadwelh rim iiliief poet of rim 

Vnrif aide. At this aame merootafde period W Ms life he wrote triio Redigh to 

vimfiGate Revelation agaiast Atheism, and Frixestantism agoloak TVadhiow How u^it the 
Stuarts rewarded hfa great services appear* feom the feet that it was rnily with much appealing 
and diftlculty he coidd procure the paynmatoif tbv salary due to him ae Poet Laureate. Hot 
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long after the euceestioo of James II. he became a Roman Catholic ; with his usual fervour 
and brilliancy he in 1686 wrote his IIi»d amf Panthtr (published the following yearX in 
which he defended that tradition of which in the Laid he bad made so light 'Wheit 

the boy WHS born who was afterwards hnown as “ihe Pretender," Dryden celebrated the 
event in his Hritaunia Rediviva ; but that tnrdi was in fact the signal for the combined action 
of a justly indignant nation, and the irreparable fatl of the Stuatt dynasty. 

3. Dryden fell with his patrons. Whatever may be thought of the consistency of his previous 
life, he certainly refused overtures no# made to him by the triiiftiphaot Protestant party. 
His political life ended; his literary activity was % intense ns ever. He now set himself to 
the transKition of certain classical poets. His version of Persitis and Juvenal was published 
in 169-); that of the /Rndd in 1697, in which s.ame year he wrote also his now best-known 
lioetn, In's AhxandePs His modemi/alions of Chaucer and other pieces—his Fabhs 

"-appc.ired in t7oa Thus his vigour remained to thejend, for in 1700 he died. 

Of his twenty-eight plays scarcely any one is now at all known; and perhaps not much 
metre deserves to be known. The comedies abound in wit, those written in the heroic metre 
in fine versification; but Dryden was wanting in dramatic power, he was wanting in 
Iiiiiiioiir, in tenderness, in delicacy. ' He could describe in a masterly manner, but this is not 
the drainau’st’s great function : he had not the art of making his characters develop themselves 
•-describe ilieinselves by their actions, so to speak. He could lay hare all the motives tliat 
actuated them, but he could not show them in a state of action obedient to those motives: in 
short, his power w.i8 rather of the .an.alytical kind. 

^ His descriptive power was of the highest. Our literature has in it no more vigorous 
portniit-gallery than that he has bequeathed it. He snrcceds better in his portraits of 
ciicniics than of friends : perLaps IxMause, as it happened, the Whig leaders excited in him 
more disgust than the Tories admiration. I'he general type of character which that age 
presented was in an eminent degree calculated not to stir enthusiasm. Dryden fell upon evil 
times. Wliat he for tlic most part saw was flagrant corruption in Church and in State, and in 
society: he lived the best years of his life in the must Infamous period of English history; he 
was getting old when a hetfer time began. The poet reflects his age: there was but little 
noble for Dryden to reflect. Naturally, he turned satirist. 

His power of expre.ssion is beyond praise. There is always a singular Jihuss in his 
language: be uses always the right word. • 

He is one of our greatest masters of metre: metre was, in fact, no restraint to him, but 
rather it tteeins to have given him freedom. It has been observed that he argues better in verse 
than in prose: verse was the natural costume of his thoughts. As a prose-writer he is 
excellent; but verse-writing was his proper province. 


MAC FLECKNOE, 

IfTKODUCTIdK. 

’i 

THis,pi^ was directed against Shodwell, the leading,Whig pdet fA the day, as Dryden 
was the Tory. It was publii^ed in October Ji^bSuSITtRire&re mistalws when he 

says that it was occasioned by Shadweli's being a^minted to succeed Dryden as Poet 
latitreate (see his Lift »/ Diydtti ^; for that supers^og did not take ^c« till after the 
Revolutioo. 

In spite of whnt Is said in'the following ISatiK, Shadwell vnui a coinic poet of no mean 
power, and but ^ his lavish indecency would well deserve Ri be read. He was oeitainly 
a better jdap-writer than his afirist Dtyden and he had once been firienda. and indeed 
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CelloW'Workert, and in those days Dryden had not been blind to his merits. In the Kpilogue 
to the VoluHtttrs, one of Shadwett's plays, he s{«eaks of him as 

The giW support o( the comic stage, 

Bom to expose the follies of the age, ^ 

To whip prevailing vipes, and unite 
Mirth with. Irntruction, Profit M'ith Deliglit; 

For large ideas ahd a flowing pen 

First of our Utnes, and second but to ben." 

■0 

This praise must have been p.srticHlarly welcome to Sh.sdwell, not only as cotniiig from 
whom it did come, but for its form; for Shadwell modelled himself upon Ben Jonson. He, 
too, aimed at representing "humours." He is said fo hawe resembled him .somewhat in 
person. He found no difficulty in resembling him in his aflTection for the tavern. Mad he 
lived some half-cctitury hooner he would no doubt have gladly been enrolled in what Jonsoti 
himself called ‘ ' the tribe of Ben. " I f J onson wrote Masques, Shad well wrote an opera, Pjncht. 
In course of time Dryden and he became enemies, Dryden had spoken dtsparagtngly of Ben 
Jonson (see his E^say on Dramatic Poetry) , Shodwi^, sneered at Aureng'-nede. When the 
fearful factious excitements connected with the Kxclmmiti Iliii and the Popish Plot came to a 
head in 1678, ami the two following years, Dryden itnd Shadwell were ranged on opposite 
sides. Shadwell answered the Medixl with his Medal o/^okn Sayes; ho took |Mirt nlsto in a 
lampoon called The Tory Poets, aimed at Dryden and Otway. In (Jclobcr 1682 appeared 
Mac Ftecknoc: A E atire on .tAt^Truf J f jfte P^oiestan j Po*Sx^C^:-i Arflowing 

month the PortraiTof Shadwell under the name of^g in the Second Part of Absalom and 
AckitopheL 

For the name, Shadwell would have been proud to be called the " Son of Ben; *' Drydeit 
calls him the " Son of Flecknoe," the heir of one of the meanest versifiers oftiie century. Uf 
this poor poetaster, Flecknoe, the very name would now barely be known but for the immor* 
tality Dryden thus gave him. Dryden plucked him from oblivion to become a proverb of 
badness. Thus Swift writes in his On Poetry, a Rhapsody, 1744 ; 

“ Remains a difficulty still 
To purchase lame by writing ill. 

From P'ietknoe down to Howard's time. 

How few have reached the low sublime ! *' 

P.esides its great intrinsic merit, Mac Fletkuoe has the additional interest of having mainly 
suggested the form of Pope’s Dunciad. " 1 doubt not," says Pope himself in n note to 
“Flecknoe’s Irish Throne” {Dunciad, ii, 2), "our author took occasion to mention him in 
respect to the poem of Mr. Diyden, to which this bears som<^ resembiance, though of a 
character more different from it than that of the Mneid (tom the !Ue^ or Uw Luirin of 
Boileau from the Dt/ait do Bonis Rimios [sic] of Sararin/’ 

27 . 3. Ftecknae. See IntroducHon. 

Augustus was just thirty- 4 hTee years of age- when he overthrew his formidable rival 
Antony, and became the undisputed master of tho^Jloman worid. He held that mastership 
for forty-four years. See Class. Diet, or Hist, Mm, [In what year did he accept the 
imptrium preconsularo t In what year did he die f| 

8. (Explain the exact meaning of a largo inctvate. In what rebdon do the words 
Stand to issao f] 

increase is often used partiiihilarly for fiunity or progeny. See * RtSM. ii. jy. So 
Shaksperc's Conolanns, Ilf. hi. 114 i Pope's Odyssey: 

*' Him young Thoosa bote, the brightIbtvmMi 
Of Phorcyi.” 
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Con^ lAtin Aur/nitmtum^ Ofteti it; is used geneially for ^rtdna. 

Twffiti IV. i. no, ilUnry VI 11 . 0 . >641 &c 
17 . ta to utile tss. tto settHitg .So 

“ For not to hsve Twen dipt in Lethe's lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from tO'Che." 

in I »8a.) '* Heave Or fo may s:debate 

how to settle, toinp Milton's Lyt. 10. (!oAip. " to subdue any that in anywise denied to do 
it." (Bunyan’*. Hoh IVar.) 

'ITte settling of the succession of the polnical state was an only too familiar question 
at this time. It hod troubled Cromw^; it was now pressuig upon Charles the Second, if aay> 
thing could press upon him; eit was oeltainly vexing the whole natum. Thus Fiecknoe'a 
posttioQ was easy to realise. 

13. Observe the force of the metre here. 

' Tu rtiohed. Comp, beginning uf Alexanders Veasi. 

14. iWhat “pan of speech” is e«r(yhere? What does it qualify? Where ought it, 
strirtly, to be placed f Quote or find amlhu>' instances of uuviess arrangement.] 

aa. “ The long dissensions of 0 k two houses, which although they had had lucid 
iutervale and happy pauses, yet they did ever hang over the kingdom ready to break forth.” 
(Biitoo.) , ' * ^ 

tniervall liere, as ctymologicdllyi m space. Slukspcre uses the Latin form in 
a Henry IV, V. L 85, " a* shall Uugh without miervattums." 

33. [What is meant by genmne uighi fj 

S4. In a moral sense we still say '* ptevail upon," m persuade; so ** prevail with.” In 
a material sense perhaps we should rather say “ prevail over.” See Shakspere's Rtclutrd III, 
111 . IV. 64, Comp, "prevail against,” Comp, also Dannim. 37: "Ihese men upon whose 
bodies the fire had no power.” 

(lias rising any Preunt force lieic *] 

Q). $e«/efrW. 

/ahrkk The comparison of a body 10 a budding w common enough: see *>i. Paul’s 
Setond to ike Corimikutus, v. t. It u the leading idea of Howe’s Living fempie. 

(See t e'er, iit. &0.) 

36. [Is majesty used here in an abstntet or a connete sense ?1 
„„ **■ supine in iu original rense m Fve o/Si Agnes. 

28 . • 9 ‘;^ 0 ;^was mw ofthe"Ehal^^ Of the detads of his life little is 

of Charles I. H* would seem to have been a writer of 
wnderful feruhty, fbr he b^sts of having had " an enUre hand, or at the least a main finger.” 
HI 3 M plays. If c was a wrLer of far greater merit than might be supposed from this mention 
of him by Dryden. See some extracts from his pla^s in Umb’s Specimens Rnglisk 
Omr^e Poets, Umb, a most disceroing critic, says of him that he U " a sort ed prou 
bhalu^ro His scenes are to the AtU as nstaral and affecting. But we miss Ike Put^ that 
Which m ^kspean always appears opt and above the suifhce at tke naturr," &c, 

SAirley, bom probably in ijq^ted in 1666. Neither to him does Orydeii here 
quite juMice. ace spedmens of hb in the selection just mentianed. I.amb says of 
® Wiongat the worthies of this penod not so much for any tran- 
•ceooent ^luus in himself as that he was the last of a great tare, all of whom i^ke nearly the 
same language, and had a set of moral fisriings and notions in common. A new language and 
qnita a new tuan of ttagld and comic tnteroat came in with the Reatorajthm.” Drydcn, as 
the ipeat aupetseder of this sdiool of which Shirley was the last notable member, net 
wypmturally foiled to appredate^hat merits he had. 

dsmee. pun* SronisChawat horn about the same time as I>ante, died in 130I,) was 
a man of an acuta intdlect, and of grant enid(tion.i; but. when that school of tearning towbidi 
be beloaigad foB into contempt, his natee became a bj^word for igacittaee: thua his very 
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miAence in his own ago placed him in a lowaadciiMlMRiptifatopatiiiwi itt anCthar age. Sea 
TVench's . 9 /im^ tV&ntt, 

28 . J3 Nenrifh dmggrt, Ha wsrote flint ** niary-draggat." (Todd) Hornkh was known 
for its woollen manulacturea from the time of Henry I • when a ^ttony of Plemings settled 
in the neighbourhood of Worstead. ** Others settlers Aom the same cmmtry. joined thdr 
brethren in the reign of Henry VI. nnd Elisabeth." {Po^. Sttrpel } " Worsted," •• Lindsey 
Wolsey," and “ Kerseymere" are said to bo so ca^jed from l^ast Anglian villages noted for ' 
their woollen productions: see Taylor's V'Wt Piaets. For the term dmggtt^ " it is said 
that drugget or droget was first mnde at Drogheda in Ireland." 

35. warbtiHg. See Hymn 96 

lute. See Ode far St, Ceeituie Dny^ 36, 

wkihfM. Scotch "quhylum." This is an old dat. Mse ; so “ seldom." With tha 
help of a prep, was formed from the same stem the adverb umwhile," Scotch *'umquhlle 1 ** 
see Piers Phughman^ Kd. bkeat) v. 345, 

36 See Introd, 

38 «Avr rhauus. Sec Spender's Protkal, L i», 

39 I What other meaning has t 

-= pleasure boat. In a "baige" Cleopatra sailed, down the Cydnus; set 
AnlmyandCle<‘pntta,\\, n 196. 

40 [What is the force of ^ here 

47. ITiat is, *'such a scene was neverdefdcied even In one of yonr own nonsenstod plays." 
Shadwcll had written a play called Ej^m WeUs, The virtue of the springs at Epsom was 
discovered in 1618 

43. Mtthmks, See note, ProtM, 60. 

45. uteihsharpned thumb. As tf hts thumb was a sword inflicting cruel cuts cm tha 
trebles and the basses. Comp. Juvenal’s " stricto pane" (dVtf. v. t^). Shadwcll is the 
leader of the band. * 

(Why do Motf and thumb make the description ludicrous?| 

49. As they might be supposed to have thronged around Arion; but ta fact fishes, 
except seals, are said to be insensible to the charms of music. (<inip. with this passage an old 
ballad on the death and fiioeral of Queen KUzabeth (quoted here from fuemory): 

" The (jucen was brought hy .water to Whitehall, 

At every stroke the oars did tears let fall; 

Some clung about the boat; the fishes under water 
Wept out their «yea of pearl, and swam blind after.’* 

No doubt one great amusement of leisurely voyagers up and down the llminef lit 
the dairs of pleasure barges would be growing over pieces of hre& and toast and» jMching 
the eager contentious puivuit of the little fishes. Or, more probably, this pastage^Mien to 
fragments of the moruiug Uast whieb, thrown out for the benefit of tha swnoit (a great 
number oftht^e were kept on the river in the old days), became objecuof dadra and pursuit to 
the fishes. 

so. My threshing handt i.e. the hand which, ubk move as if you wars tbftahiag cc with 
which you beat time. Hi* roll of “ p apers" servedmm as a biUan. 

St. St Andrf was a well-known French dane{ng>master of the day. 

5*. Psyche. See Initad. 

54. (What is meant by ikeyf and udist hy sayiisc they felt fObc tauuhgyti 

$5. Smt^eiatt » said to Wve been t)» leader of ^ KJng^s private hssid.- Fepys 
mentions how once, in t66o, the king *'^put agrsataflkmitupanUBmitsic, bidding them atop 
and make the French music fday." He w«« abo gn actor,sm the pment passage showst 
PiEnrisa is a persmut in Sir W. D'AveamPt'a Skge Rhodes, With regard to the bets ewe 
nMf<aeeihe Fifth Amof TSe^Mneredtl^^iMiem pteyfopefOdied. The stage dhettioo 
rtms: “Enter at several doors the Ganeetil and UeoteaatnMSeftPmF andd Caqt-a-pea, widt 
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«ach of them a lute in his hand and hi« smwd hung with a scarlet ribbon at his 

wrist.’' VUlerius’ part required both military valour and numcal skill; hence his douUe 
eipiipment. 

28 . so- [What is the foijre of of here JJ 

6a. Augusta^- As it was the fashion to speak of Charles ^he Second as Oesar (see 
Dryden’s lines Ta his Sacred Majesty^ and as Augustus (see e.g. his Thrtnodia Augustalis\ 
' the capital city of hLs kingdom came to belled by the aflected name of Augusta. It was, iu 
feet, »i old name revived. Augusta was a common title in the Roman Emjure for dries 
founded or spcci.dly patronized by the first of the Emperors : thus them were Augusta Rauta" 
comm (the niudcm Aiist), Augusta Trevirorum (now Treves), Augusta Emiiua (now Merida), 
Augusta Pnetoria (Aosta), Augusta Taurinonira (I'urin), &c. Ammianus MarceUinus informs 
IIS that London enjoyed this tnlc. He speaks of Luiidinium, an old town to which posterity 
gave the title of Augusta." In tlie Nciiita Digaitatum mention is made of a “ Praepositus 
'I'hesauroriiin Augusteusium in Eritanniis ** in the Chorography of Ravenna the complete 
form Loudiiiiuni Augusta is given." (Smith’s Diet. Greek and Rom. Geography^ s. v. 

Ixitidhunni.’’) See Gay's Trivia, 111 . 

" Happy Ai^gusia! law^defended town," &c. 

Swift, Oa Poetry, a Rhapsody :— 

For poets (you caJPlever want them) 

Spread through wfxgMfa Trinobanfum, 

Computing by their pecks of coals, 

Amount to Just nine thousand souls.” 

ike smIIs suhich, Ac. The old line of the walls may be traced by the gates,' whose 
position is still recorded in Mrtain street names, as \jix&-gate, New-gu/r, Cripple-gafr, &r. 
Just south of the church ch St. Giles’, Cripplcgate, near the street called Lomioa Wall, 
a considerable piei.c of them yet stands. 

63. The strange vicissitudes of tne Civil War time, the Plague, the Fire, the suspected 
instability of the Government, Imd made I.pndon nervous-hysterical, so to speak. Hence its 
wild readiiic.s.s to believe in Popish plots, &c. See hi.story of Charles 11 .'s reign 

65. Rarbkau. '* Propugnaculiun exterius quo oppidum aut castmm, praesertim vero 
eontm ports aut muri muniuntur." (Ou Cange.) " I^was generally a .small round tower for 
the station of an advanced guard placed just before the outward gate of the castle^yard or 
ballium." (Halliwell and Wright’s Nares’ Gloss.) It frequently stood on the other, i.e. the 
outer, side of the fbss. (See Ivanhoe.) It served especially as a watch-tower. Comp. *' laiscd 
to inform the sight," Ac. in^our text. Spenser’s Faerie Qtteene, II. ix. 35 : 

* “ IVilhiii the iarturan a porter sate 

Day and night duly keeping watch and ward." 

Where see Mr. Kiichin’s note. "Chaucer useth the word for watch-tower, which in our 
Saxon tongue was called a burgh-hemMitig.’* (Cotgrave.) For the derivation and first meaning 
of the word, see Wedgwood’s Jlici. R*tg, Etym., according to which barbican and hakony are 
latlh but various forms of a comtanarion of two Persian words, meaning an upper chamber. 
The particular barbican here refecred to was the advanced post of Cripplegate. (Ludgate too 
had its barbican.) Stowe says that from it " a man might behold and view the wlwde city 
towards the south, and also into Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, and likewise every ocher way cast, 
noitb, or west." See Timin’ Curiosities LoadoH, In the street still named after it Milton 
at one time lived. 

highi s= was caUed. Sontedmes it has a present sense, sometimfm it in a parridpte.. 
Spenser uses it frequently in all thoe wajn. See HaUiweli and Wright’s Nares’ Gloss. 
It is a later form from die A.*$. kaiam {pstt. hkUd), which has both an active and passive 
sense; so Oemian Anssem^ whidt b of the same toott hence the double use of kight in 
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later EndrlUh both as a passive paitic^Ie atid as a verb of active form and passive tneatiini;. 
With it in this latter usage comp, apparently Lac. vemrti,jtf, xm^hIo; A.-S. umtrtkaH, 
to be made, &c. “ Property it waa a passive form of the verb, as shown by Mmso-Goth. 
AaitiiA, he calls: hailadtt, he is calied; as in' Thomas saci haitada Didimus,’ Thomas who is 
called Didymus.*' (See Sk eat's PUrt Ptonghman^ Clar, Press Edw,£tA»s>) See Pint's 
Ploughman^ CaHttrbur^TaUi, Fturie Qtutne, passim. See Ati^nmmfr Night't Drtatm, 
V. i, 140 ; Lav^s Labitur Lost, i. 171; PerLAf, IV. Gower, 1 . ly. Milton does not use it, 
at .least in his poems. The form highMh occurs in an old ]^y called Ontimary i " How 
AtghMh she, say you?" There was another A.-S. verb haiam, to conimand ; die preterite 
of which (Jut) is often confounded with that of haian, to call: see Morris' Chaucer's Prviagitr, 
Clar. Press Ed. Hence the various senses oCJ^t as used by Spenser. See Halliwell and 
Wright’s Nares’ G/oss, • 

28 . 68. a Nursery: a place where youthful would-be actors, and perhaps would>be play* 

wrights, made their first attempts, and so the head-quarters of iofcriot' theatrical art. Sec The 
Rehearsal, 11 . iii.: “Igad," says Mr. Bayes of his actors, “ thesif fellows ate able to spoil 
the best things in Christendoin. I’ll tell you, Mr. Johnson, I vow to gad I have been so 
highly disoblig’d by the peremptoriness of these fellows that 1 am resolv'd hereaAcr to bend all 
my thoughts for the service of the Nursery, and mump your proud players, Igad." It received 
letters patent from the King in 166a; its object was to train boys and girls in the art of 
acting. ^ 

71. fifaximins, Maximin was the god-defiant hero of Pryden's Tynutuse Leve, 

29 , 72. Fletcher seems to have been in Charles 11 .'s reign mure popular than ShahspeK. 
In his own day he was placed very near him. His name may be Kud to stand as for Beaumont 
and KIctchcr. In the pbys written during Beaumont's lifo it appears almost impossible to 
sefKirate his work from that of his colleague, and in those which came out after Beaumuni's 
death (Beaumont died in 1616, *Fletcher in 1625) there are probably pouhumous parts, 
(.'eriainly the strength of these dramatists lay in comedy, hi spite of Pryden’s huMus in our 
text: and their strength was great. 

buskins. See It Penseroso, 1 . loa. 

73. See L'Allegro, 1 . 13a. 

74. gentle Simkin was a cobbler in an intrude of the day. Shoemaktng was especially 
styied " the gende craft.’’ Compare this title of a buok published in >758: " Tlie DdigUtfiil, 
Princely, and entertaining History of the f^ntle Craft, very plea-sant to read, shewing what 
famotu men have been Shoemakers^ shewing why it was called the Gentle Craft, and buw a 
Shoemaker’s Son is a prince born, with the Merry Pranks of the Green*King, the Sbocinaker'a 
Glcuy," &c. 

75. vanUked minds = of intellects dqmrted, of idiotcy. Cbmp. Tenoyson*s 

" O for the touch of a vanish’d hand» 
and " a i^trAvi/Iife," in In Mem. 

j6. clinches. In Tayloi^s l/PU and Mirth "clinch" la used for a clencher, "an 
unanswerable reply." (Halliwell and Wright’s Hares' Gloss.'^ It was used also for a witty 
saying, a repartee. (Halliwell's Diet.) Johnson d^nes it Uta.ilaullj£. 84 £^ing, 

affuif an ambiguity,’'fitc., and quotes, berides Mae Fl^hnoe, Boyle: "Such as they are, 
T hope they will prove without a etinek, tucifofous: searching ^er the nature of light," 
Pryden says of Sbaksperc: " He is many times Hat and insipid : his comic wit degenerating 
into eUnekes, his serious swelling into bombast." Comp. Duneiad, i. 63: 

" Here one poor word an hundred eUndus wdSutid* 
tnbnrHmu fio"tobiutloas*' la Saitu.Agm. 569; **vtaasktni»a,*' Faerie Queens^ 

II. xii. 8$, 

77. Paatoa is said to have been a noted ipumiut of the day. 

I T a 







SQL 8a Dtekff. Thoouu X>«kkerwas one of Qlc {gfieat Elizabethan dranatista. Jonaoa 
ia Sttppoaed to have satirised him m his PattatUr, a compliment wludi he returned in his' 
SfUitvmoitix. Pryden introduces him here because he was a *' City poet." Dryden seems 
scarcely to have estimated him at his proper worth. There is a singularly musical and 
otherwise exquisite smig by^him, 

Art thou poor, but hart thou golden slumberi,^ 
quoted in the Ooiden Treasury. 

83. Psyche~The Miser-^Tke Unmorisifi are plays by ShadweD. 

86. ftaymond is one of the charactet^in the Humorists^ ‘^a gentleman of wit and 

honour." 'Hr' 

Bruce is a character la The Virtum; ** a gentleman of wit and sense." 

9a Bunhitt-WatlUig-streei. See mep of London. 

91. Comp. 88t>3(Ed. Faley). 

92. Comp. Honu^lr' disjectaqtie membra poetm.* 

9). Oglety, at first a dancing-master, trdpslated the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Mueid, 
besides producing some originat poetry and writing a History China. See Ouuciad, 
i. 141 and 328. 

95. Bilkii who had been defrauded of their due payments. 

stationers « booksellers. This wap the original force of the word, and was still its 
force in Dryden's time. See Trench's Set, G^s.; Dunciad, ii. 3a 

yeomen. He instituted for the security of his person a band of fifty archers under 
a captain to atteta^ him, by the name of yeomen of his guard.” (Bacon's Hensy I'/I.) This 
word is variously connected with Fris. gaeman,. a village ; A.-S. genurne, common ; A.-SL 
yeange, young: K,S. geougra, a vassal; fitncifully with yew. 

96. //errAi^Mw was a well-known publisher Of Chiries II.'s reign. Dryden, in the 
earlier pin of his c.'ireer, had been connected with him. He was the ** bookseller ” meant by 
Shadwell in bia Medal ^ John Bayes 

** He turned a joume]|mui to a bookseller. 

Writ prefaces to boolpibr meat and drink. 

And as he paid be would both write and think.” 

98. throne : " state " in the first edition, Ihe sute was a raised platform, on which 
Was placed a cfcMir.withra canopy over it,” {$ee Glossary to Cunningham's Massinger. 

(What is meant enw/aAwrr f] 

99. Astamns, See .ASneid, pasrim. Dryden did not produce his translation of 
Virgil's great poem till sottjli’sfifteen years after the coming cut of df 4 C Ftecknoe, but he was 
already thmoughly familiar with U, as indeed aU his age was. 

too, Bomis olher ss apes altera tUmne (riEw. ah. 

vst. gleries. Mih i^St. Agnto. 

' loa. Comp. Mn, it. and old Romance of HM*etiIs. 

103. See r/dsr. Diet, and Hiti, Rosno} Uv^s Hist: uxl. t, 

104. [What does ssoorm mean hem?) 

^tby. tWhrt is meant b^ Ms/Mhn^s el^f\ 

io8. [Wbmt is the govenimant xdfthe^, &c. f] ' ‘ 

' 109. “ petfero^. 

lit. hall '^Hearthetrag^.of a young manful by right ought to hold the Ai//of s' 
kingdom; but by ftetune is made IritBsalf a ball, tots^ misery to misery^ fitem place u 
*place.” (Bacon e^jhtd Johnson.) '' 

ita. Xamfa Kiugdomi a )[day by Flee^stk Dfirririt says he wrote ftmr.plays, but 
** could get oaly ttne of them acted, and that wm damnad.” 

reamytb uaed heie in im ttchnical.sakae, f^Tha &iri of DesaMiid,befem his 
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.breaking feitii into rebdlion, cmttijml aecretTjr all Ms lands to fipoffbes in traw.” (^Kiiaer.) 
Gunp, TAe Jtfedm/, of Shafte bury*i» political doctrine; 

** He preaches to the crowd that power is lent, 
not ctww^n/, to kingly govenuseat,*' * 

SO. ii6. rttardtd = above mentioned: or rather =s sung, for Pi^ke was on opera. Comp. 
Fairfax: • 

■d *' lliey long’d to see the day, to hear the lark 

iP/conf her hymns and chaunt her carols blest.” 

"Record, to sing; applied particularly to titf' ringing of hl|ds.'' (Dwrley's Se«Hmmt ami 
Fletcher, Gloss.) A recorder was a flageolet. 

131 . See Ovid’s Fast. iv. 817. 

laj. the hmoun ^hit head. Comp. Valerius FlaccuV Argp^HtUct, vL 396; 

^ Populeus cul frontis hatw, conspectatluo ghmm 

Tempora nectuntur ramo." 

126. rWhat Ls meant by dam^t iff oblivtm Q 

137. Lwbat is the force of/n/f here f] 

ia8. theJtUal daUims. Cbmpt Homce's '^'tintis lapicmia T.mli,'* &c. 

Comp. Mneid, vi. 79. 

134. [What arc the ludicrous prints of this line fj 
136. Comp. Mh. vi. 9$. 

138. He is parodying yfin. xii. 435. 

14a “ While Dryden accuses SMdwell of slowness in composition, Rochester attributes 
his faults to haste.” See AUttiiPH io Tenth Satire tf First Hook iff Horaec. (Note in 
the forthcoming Globe Edition of Dryden’s works.) 

143. George = Sir George Etheredge, a man of fashion, a diplomatist, a poet, a conwdy 
writer. He died at Katisbon, where be was Jdinister Residem, in See Dryden's 

' Poetical EfistU addressed to him at Ratisbon, add also the EfitegHe which Dryden wrote for 
his most popular play, The Man of the Mode, or Sir Fofltng Flatter, See below, I. <44, 

143. Dorimant, Lirpeit, &c., are characters in Etheridge’s plays. The Mani^the Mode^ 
and Lope in a Tvh. 

154. Sedley. Sir Charles Sedley was one of the atUs and .the poets and the dramatists 

(hat spariiled in the court of Oiarles IT. See his Songs, *'Ah i Chkn^, could I now hut sit,” 
and ** Not, Celia, that I juster am ” (given in the Golden TWiereryb He wrote the ^ridgue 
for Shadwell's (1673). 

155. AMr/»y» ss lean,‘'seranneU** See *a5> 

Eftomfrote refem to SfiiulweU’a U^elts. 

81 . 158. Comp. The Reheat^, HI. i. i ^h* ^es tiot tofhH part,” where the Xey ot 
1704 notes that it was a great woril wi^ Mhr. Edwmd Hotnwd.** 

159. Sir Formal Trifle is a verbose oMtqricri person in fflmdwelPs Firtemo* • 
x6t. " By the northern ded/iiatieno ate meant Shadw^s flwitteiit dedwatioas to the 
Duke of Newcastle: ha dedicated'abo to the. I^hess and Cu thtir son the Eart of Ogfe.” 
(Note in the Gbbe Editiott of Dryd&*i| 

163. See/is/mri. 

170. NifanderiMadlmetuiiuM'p0f^. ' ' 

774. Observe the thyme betwetn fnri^ (Mid Sb jjlokt ems founded/iw, 4 K s 

Hoite thymes widi criet in D n n eiad , fl« eat-e. ^ ’ 

S78.i^, SecSha]capefe,J?d: 4 irtf/AXn.lv. SaTheMedalt 

**Tehit&geiewl6egbN|^^^iM^ . 
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NOTES. 


SI. 183. fym^ny: i,e. no healthy normal growth^ hut a dropsical expansion, llie meaning 
Is exactly Ulustrated by what Macaulay says of Dryden's own plays in his Essay on Dryden; 
** The swdling diction of dCschylus and Isaiah resembles that of Almanzor and Maximin no 
more than the tumidity of suniisde resembles the tumidity of a boil. The former is symptomatic 
of health and strength, the latter of debility and disease,” 

184. Comp. Chaucer’s “lonne-gret.” 

185. [How do you read this lineT] • 

[ii/dfrkiH. Quote other instances of this diminutival termination. \Vhat other dim. 
termns. arc there in English?] * 

191. [What does dyet mean here?] 

193. Aetn Tamhieks: that is, satirical poetry sudi as Archilochus wrote, " proprio lambo." 
See Hor. Art Poet. 79; Arist, TVr/. [v, 9: " Hence also the lamlnc verse is now so called, 
because in this metre they used to lambite [i.e. satirize] each other.” 

mild Anagram. See Sptet. Nos. 58 and 60, where these lines are quoted, and 
chronograms and ** boutt rimez** also are dUatssed; but anagrams and acrostics were much 
older than Addison supposed. See also Disraeli’s Curiati/iet ^ Liitmtvrf, qn " Literary 
FolliesI shall not dwell on the wits who composed verses in the forms of marts, wings, 
altars, and true-love knots; or, as Ben Jonson describes their grotesque shap», 

* A pair of sdssors and a comb m verse.* 

Tom Nash, who loved to push the ludicrous to its extreme, in his amusing invective against the 
classical Gabriel Harvey, tells ns that * he had writ verses in all kinds; in form of a pair of 
gloves, a pair o^^ctades, and a pair of pot-hooka,’ ftc,” See Puttenham’s Arte 0/ English 
Peesie, pp. 104-15 of the English Reprints Edition ; where the critic speaks of poems in the 
shape of “ lounges,” ** spindles,” “ spheres,” “ eggs," &c. &c. 

8 ^ aoi. Bruce and Longvitte, in the KiWwnte, nudee SirVormal Trifle disappear through a 
trap-door in the midst of bis speechifying. 


A SONG FOR ST. CECILIA’S DAY. 

INTIiOOUCTION. 

Tms stmg was written for the festival of St. Cedlia, The celebration of that festival 
by lovers of music was commenced (or revived, if, as is probaMe, it was kept in some sort 
before the Reformation) in in which year Purcell ** set ” the song that was written for the 
occasion. In 1684 Oldham wrote the anniversary song, in 16B5 Nahum Tate : in the following 
year the festival was not observed ; in 1687 Dryden wrote the song given in the text. He 
wrote another, \tA,Alex«nd*Pt Etast^ ten years afterwards. Pope wrote in 1708. 

It is not dear how St. Cecilia came to be regarded as the patron saint of musie. In her 
legend, as told in the Legemla Aurea (written towards the cl^ of the tbirteendi oenturyX 
almost literally translated by Chaucer in his Seeeumde Netutet Tale, she is not so spoken of. 
All that is said there of music is that '* Cantantibus mganis iHa in coide suo sdi Domino 
canttbat,” &c.: or in (^utucei's words, ia,oj6e-5, ed. Wr^jiit: 

And whit the organs made rndbifle. 

To God tdloon in herte thus sang schei 
* O Lotd, my soul and eek my gye 
Unwommcd, lest tluit I ccofinindod tte-*** 

OfcouvM, however, the Lntln words ad|^t he tiendated, "wddle her agent were soanding 
diet Ia ** while she was pleyiaf.* The legeod goes on to sey, that dtii" ssayden bright 
9irilhi **wM wader the i«ini<fi»itiad ptei l wr F>s*ecriBft of »ingri. lathispiMBiieofhtt 
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Mory may perhaps be seen the beginning of the truUtion referred to in Aiexandfr'x Ft,ul^ and 
to exquisitely painted Iqr Raphael and others, that “ she drew an angel down ; '* but in the old 
story not her sweet playing, but her spotless purity, brought the angel near her, not to listen, 
but to be a heavenly guard.” Me is seen by her husband too, when he becomes a 
Christian: a 

** Valirian goth home and fint Cecilie 
Withinne his chainbre with an aungel stonde. 

This aungel had of roses 4 md of lUie 
Corounes tuo, the which he bar in honde ; 

And first to Ocllie, as I understonde, 
ffe gaf that oon, and after can he take 
That other to Valirian hir make.** ^ 

She and he are said to have siiflered martyrdom in the year aro. All, then, that the legend 
certainly shows to the purpose is, that St. Cecilia was one over W'hom music had great influence 
—that it inspired in her high religious emotion. It may show further that ^te was herself a 
skilful musician. The fame of her deep passion for sacred music, and p0i>sibly of her skill in it, 
might well at a later time give countenance, if it did not give rise, to the traditioii tha t sh e 
invented the grand instrument of Church music. 

As for this said instrument, its early history is obscure. f$ome denve its origin from the 
bagpipe; others, svith more probability, from an instrument of tlie Greeks, though a very 
imperfect one—the water-organ—as itji.s known that the first organs used in Italy came 
thither from the Greek empire. It is said that Pope Vitelliaiius (died 671) caused organs to lie 
set up in wme Roman churches in the seventh century. Organs were at first poltable. The 
organs now in use are considered an invention of the Germans, but respecting the time of this 
invention opinions difler. . . . It is certain that the use of organs was not common before the 
fourteenth century.” Cyel.J lliat the name is Greek is a strong confirmation of its 

Greek origin. ” The only incident of religious history,” runs a paragraph in Chambers’ Itn^k 
of Days (i. 495), ” connected with the 10th of April that is noticed in a French work resembling 
the present, is the introduction, by King Pepin of France, of an organ into the church of St. 
Corneille at Compiigne in the year 787.” w 

32 . I. This was an opinion said to have been held by Pythagoras. ** We find running 
through the entire Pythagorean system the idea that Order or harmony of relation is the 
regulating principle of the whole universe." (Smith's larger Bhg. Myth. Dici>) It was uot 
only ” the regulating," Imt in the ^t instance the creative principle ; it brought into union 
opposing elements, “jarring atom^ The music of the spheres was a Pythagorean notion. 
See Milton’s Ifymn //af. 175. 

(What docs heawnly mean here fj • 

a. /mnu. This was a favourite word with poets about the dose of the Mvcntcenth 
century. See ** vocd/rwiwr," in AUxamdtFs Feast; ** a shining/row" in Adduton’s 

*' The spacious firmament on high," ftc. 

itganji'am, Sk. SoAfexamt/eFsFeasi^ts’, 

** The song began fttwi Jove.* 

s 

Comp. Virgil's "a Jove prtodpium'' (fie/, in. 60); Theocritus’ Is Ai«g *• 

ed. ^iey). 

4. Comp. Ovid’s picture ef Chaos 1 

** Rudls bdigestaqtie metes, 

iCee quidquanu nhi pondos iners, congestaque eodem * 

Non bene Junotanim diaot^slia letuoa terum." 

See the tdwb paasage in hia JIfekiae. L s- 90 . ScedMi^ofimfifitrXMAll. 







82 . 5. hempt her head. See VAlhgra, 145- Mil^c words^ and {dirases are vei/ 
tcnuBon in Dryden*a writing!!. Pope, too, ha» t&k phrase, Iftttictad, iL 356 ; 

“ Roused by the lii^ht, ol^^thilnesif headd the heltd" 

t 

tin what sense dcfwc use dwrtw now II . , 

6. (What is the force of The here fj * *' ^ 

voice ~ words uttered by the''voice. fteqiuent^ T/o-x^in Latin, as in Horace’s 
**iieaeit wjrmissareverti." (/InPoet.*3gJl) ** 

[Fully explain the construction of the phiw jw »tere than dead,} 

8. See Paradise Lest, ii. 898. . ' 

14. ttu Mot^: i.e. of the first seven notes of the octave., * * 

15. the dia^asom. " Diapason denotes a cihard wh|ch includes all tones; it is the same 

with what we call an eight or an octaVe; because there axe'but seven tones or notes, and then 
the eight is the mme again with the first.” (//an apud Johnson.) 'Dia/asou e=(»)) 8(d vaeSiv 
(xpp^flf eua^i/iS). One of Aristotle's Prohletnaiais : n v itu naoww aviipsiviopisTo* 

r9*ni Sett masica \n SmitWs IvrgKT Vic/. Att/ie. Comp. Crashaw: 

*' Many a sweet rise, msuiy as sweet a fall, 

^ A hUl-mouth diapason swallows all;" , ‘ 

and Milton's At a Solemn Mutk^ where he would that we on earth should "answer” the 
melodies of heaven, 

** Ag once we did, tin disproportion'd sin 
Jar/d agtunst Nature's chime, and with harsh cUn 
Broke the ihir mUsic that all creatures made 
To their great lord, whose love their motion swayed 
in perfect diapason" &c, ^ 

cbitMyf. See Ifymn Nat. 100. Sb Herbert: 

" Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses; 

A box where sweets compacted lie, 

My music shows you have your c/arer, 

And ail mtut die.” 

(How would you pameyhi/heretl 

>6. ColHoa in the begiiuung of bis Ode describes hol^when Music was yet young, 

** The Passions oft, to hear her sheB, 

Throng’d around her nta^c cril, 

Exmting, trembling, raging/Minting ” &c. 

till m. last each one detennitied to ny his own skDI. Gomp. Midsmnm^ Night*s Vreamf 
II. i. iso^ the wnlhlaiDwn line, , . 

** MurioWh cbams to s6oth a savage breast” 

^ occurs in the beginning of Coagieve’s lUeurdhtg: Srii£^\ &c. &c. Porphtrty states of 
.Pythagoras : " KavweAe^ 88 ' pedtsiit eOl . plXeei eat ivfiatf rd drxixd wdUn box td 

, f«M//isttrici]ybttttheol 3 cr feimefiffA ■ 
ly. yahai SeeGemestsiv. vr,..’ 

somewhat, fdfitotod none ftw a ipfs Ibond great iisviHir mtth our poeta 
fo.ihe doseof the.lM ^isAtuty. It Is Awe 0 Ciawidm; oetog*- iMndoi, 

tht e ha ided iheU. 

db orspMdib iMtliiNQ ’ 







S8. 25. Comp Vir|(. ACh. m. 501; 

k 

“ At ttibti terribUem sonttum proctti lere canoro 
« Inctepuiu* 

with which Serviut compares Ennius* ^ 

*• At lemtMli wi»Hu tarn unifin ijlUU.*' 

Sec Shakspere's Rkhard II. I. hi. 

** With boisterous untuned drums, 

^ith harsh-resoundtoie trampets' dreadful bmy.*** 

e tr 

28. [What does mortat mean hen ? See Trench's Stket Ckasary, s. v. Con^i,: 

* 

" Come, thou mortal wretchi** 

(.Intony and Cteo^tm, V. i. 63 )} 

ala* ms See note, Prothal, >58. 

29. Comp Drydeu’s “ Come if you dare,’* Ac. 

33 Chaucer says of his Squire: 


" Syngynge he was wjlawfynge all the day.* 


The "floytc” is mentioned m the House ^ Pam*, \^\\9ippdX% Popuksr Musk ^ tk* 
Olden Time, 1 j3-6 

34 lW'h.it does dying mean T Comp Tnnl/ih ?Its;ki, 1. i 4 

iltsetn'er* =. simply unsusers. So Merchant nf yenke, 11 . vil x t 


“ Go ihaa iu«ide the curtain, and dkeaver 
Tile several ca^kq|s to this iiubte prince." 


Comp, dtitohi, dispeople, </;rmantle, Ac [In what senve do we use the word disAierfl 
35. [How dues the sense of Ao/ekss heie differ from that in Rhakspere's XicAaed II. 
1 ii! 133, '* 'fhe ka^kless word of ' never to return' " t Quote pamlkils J 

30. " The lute was once the most popular instrument m Europe, although now rarely to 
bo s«en except represented in old pictures . . h 1 ms been superseded by the guitar,** &c. 
(See Chappeirs Popular Mtssk ^ the Olden Ttme, i. jt«3->3.) See Sh^ipen, i^assimi 
Drummond's Sonnet To hu Sister (m the Golden Treasury); Psofodke £ettt ir. igt; Cew. 
478: Odeen the Patskn: ^ 

** Me softer airs befit, and softer strings 
Of As/e or vioU stUltnore apt fbraminifttl thiagi.** 

Sonnet XV. Pope (bllows Dryden in his '** 

'* In a sadly pleasing attain 
IjQt the warbling lute pwiplain.'* 

37 vioiini. Violin (s violine) b n dhm ef vied,, m eiotoiteello eX vi^n. 11 i« vio&n 
Completely replaced the vbl in the rdidta of Charles 11 . See ChappeO^s/^. Msa, ii. elkt-pr 
4t. dmsne. Comp. Milton's Pa^Ska Leett ix. die 


** Sontui of creaturesi unhferNl • 

So often in Sbakspere. '* 

44. orgmw. See WXxenlt le*t» L M vS. 896; Stakaocib’a TVwlM MI. 

t6[i “ the thuttd>r*-*hat desp and drendfttl a ryw I'M dder En^Bsb poem gang. 
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rally speak of organs, or a pair set) of organs: that is, the word organ denotes hut a single 
pipe. Thus Sandys: 

PraiM with titnh^ls, flutes; 

IVaibc with vjdims and lutes.'** * 

• 

.See Chappell's P»^. Mus. i, 49, flee. Father Schmidt apd other famous organ>huiiders 
flourished in the latter half of the sevehtetmth'cemury. 'I'he org^ in the Temple Chucj^ 
London^ was built by Schmidt id, Charles Uf's type. \ 

Sfl. 47. The audacity of this live-mayregained 9s aCsigp of the times, wht^ were not 
revertmt nor humble>mii]ded. See DrydenT (Me ffi,ietAe.Jlfemary 0/ Mrs. Atmt A'lV/rgrrw, 
Passim. Comp. Ahal. anti Aehih^Vutt I, Sat, of the Duke of Ormond's son; 


Comp. Waller's— 


• " Snatched.it?inanfiood*s prime 

» By uneqwd fates and Providence's crime." 

• « 

*' They now assist the choir 
Of .angels, who their songs admire." 


48, Orpheus. .See Shaksperc's T100 Geniitnten of Verona^ III. ii. 78-81; IlinryVIll. 
IIJ. i. 3, flee. ; Hor. Od. I. xii, 7-12, &c. ^ 

5a Sequacious. Comp. Sid. Carta, xvi. 3: "Quge [chvlys] raxa sequacia flectens." 
Comp. Ovid’s ".saxa * 1 . 2. 

59. [What is meant by vocal breath f] 

53. Comp. Aiex. Feast, 170. 

straight. Sec L’Allegro, 69. 

, 34 . 55. See note on 1 . t, and on Hymn Nat. 125. 

60. Comp. Shakspere’s Tempest, IV, i. 151-6, 

^ 63. untune =: destroy the harmony, i.e. the vivifying principle^ of. 


ALEXANDER’S FEAST. 

SRB INTKODaCTIOM TO " SONO FOR ST. CECIUA's OAV.’* 

Tuts song was written in i6q>; in a single night, according to St. John, afterwards Lord 
Bcdiiigbroke. He states that Dryden said to him when he called lipon him one morning: " I 
have been up alt night: my musical friepds made me promise to write them an Ode for their 
Feast of St. Cecilia, and 1 was so struck with the subject which occurred to me that I could 
not leave it till I had complctCd it; here it is, finish^ gt ood sitting.’’ 

34 . 1. Ac. There is here a tort of rhetorical ellipse. Hetneans, ** It was at 

the royal fot-st that what follows happened,'* or, " The scene of the subject of our Ode was 
the hall of the royal feast;" but he boUly,omitaiithe explanatory clause. In the we11>known 
words, " We met, 'twas in a crowd,” the explimatory clause^ in fita, precedes; but it is often 
omitted altogether, as here, especially A the beginning of a tale or poem. Cohqr. Moore's 
. tt ^Tis the last rose of sununet." 

[What does.j^ mean here f , What oUier meanings'hasU fj 
rWhen was Persia “ won " f See Hist. Gnqm.X 
7, At a Greek banquet the gnedb were gariandkd with roses and myrtle leavea. 

Q. Thais, See Seth's larger Athenmus is our chief infiwmnnt 

atouH her, , Accordiag to him, she was aftet Alexantte'h death married to Ptolemy Lafli. 
She waaaa ihmotM.ibr her wk at her beauty. ** Her name ia best known ftwnihe mory of h^, 
MringMltmibHMi^ Conqueror (AJmnndmX tforinf att«*tfcidTal ttPenepottai to emfiie to 
«h»9alnMarthaKnloftldii|s; hot thbtmfSsot^. tntttMiliiodieUhiabm1qrIM«ft^ 









famous Ode [see H. ia3->iio], appears to rest on tl^e sole aiit>u}rhjr of OhHtart’hiis, one of tho 
least trustworthy of the historians of Alexander, at^ is in all ptpbabiUty a mere fable." 

34 . iz. [In^t|||^t two ways may^n^ in this, n# be parsed? ^Whichis the betterfj 
la. /oA-and/res'( 1 . 6>are etymoIbgicaBy U^nticdl. 

(d. TintoiAstu. ^e Smith’s larger akd DiJi. l%is *l'ifnotheuM is said to 

have been a Hieban. Suidas tells us he “flourished unddr Alexander the Great, on whom 
his music made so powerful an'Imprelwoo that ijnce, in the'midst pfa performance by Timo- 
theua of an Orthian poem to Adtei^, he Mattefl (bom his sei|t pn^ seued his arms." The more 
celebrated Timotheus. “the musician jiu^ poet of the later'Athenlah ^^hyiwnb," a native of 
Miletus, died some thirty years beforp Amandpr's conquei|(ioC Persia^, 
ly. iutu/ul See St. Cnilia'i 
85 . 91 . btgaHfrcm ‘Jem. See St CtctUi^^s Day, a. • 

39. seats. So, in I.aU»i seties is used in the jdiiral. < 

34. [What is meant by My'd thegt^f Comp. Shahspere’s Rkhard If. fJ. ii- 76^1} 
For this wild story see Plutarch’s J/ex, Ac. Sec Paradise Last, fx. 4b4-,5<o, fit 

the mediaeval romances about Alexander it was not Jove, but one NectanelmB. a refljgec Icing 
of Egypt, who was the father of the prince: see e.g. the fnegment of AtitauHs^r edited by 
Mr. Skeat for the Early English Text Society. 

35. radiant spires. Comp. Milton’s “circling spires." 

[Which is the better word with which to connect «* fWiWpf r/irvff What does 
rode mean?] 

36. Her name was Olympian See Class. Diet. 

31. a present deity. Comp, Hor. Od. HI, v. a; PsaimsAeX. s. 

37. See Horn. //«t 4 i. 53^30: 

♦ .1 

*' Si, sai In' vewire Kporiwr 

y Aim x"'roi IwtjfpwonvTe SwisrPr 
KpOTOf tW «fa»drofo, fiifae i* iXihifte "OAvpaov." 

Virg. X. iis: 

“ Aimuit, et totnm imtu tremefecit Olympum." 

The I.atin numen means origirially a hod (as in Lmret ii. 633)1, 

38. Bacckns. See Class, Did. 

See Keats’ Endymion, IV.; Catull. Ixiv. 91,1-64. 

43. hontstface =a handaome face. The q^thet is taken from Viigil ifieotg. ii. 393) *. 

. “ Quocunque deus (Bacchus] dreutn capnt egtt fumasinm.'* 

Comp. Georg, iii. 81, and Mn.'X. Honest-like is usedsin Scotland for “goodly, as 

regarding the person." ( 7 <nwmipa.) Coi^ Ahs^tom and Ackit. Part t. 73: 

“ Seams of wounds diskenest to the nght." 

44, Kdnikoys 5= oboes (Frpneh, knntl^, that is kavt-bok), 

53. (What battles had he foug^?] ' ^ 

il 3 /ongkia.*'itroae",fV^.<itai**wtak*’f\ 

[What is meant by/ejSg!*/oanfr « At/rfr fJ 

56. ardent eyes. ,$ee Cicero's speech in Perr. II. iv. 66, of one Theomnastiis' madness: 
“ Nam quum spuraus ageret in ore, eatEs arderei, voce maxima vim me sibt adierre dantamf, 
copulati in jus pervenimus." 

(To whom does ttwmnncrA^iiefbr? To whom the tiltter?f , 

39 . 59. Mnse. So Hor. Sai. ) 1 . vi. 1^ 17; 

“ Ergo ubi too b noBte^et la onern ca utba fvmovU 





Atoms. 


It M somctimci tued for » poet. See note, Proihal. 159. 

M. 6t. IWm tiiere ever nny diflmnee between sfmg: and See Latbam's EnglUh 

Grammar.1 ^ 

wlMng. See//jfrMWiVi»/.’ia4. ^ 

(What word b oiAittcd here?} Comp. K> Phillip* To Charlotto Pulttnij^ Gn the 
GoUim : '* 

** And thou ahalt in thy daughter see 
This picture oAce resembled thee." 

A>c. 

68. ox^id 3= cast out. Comp. Latin oxfonertf Oreek htrMvai^ 

69. Comp. Popds E/iigy ^ M Ut^orhawi* Lady s 

“ By fonagn hands thy dying eyes were closed: 

By foreign handi thy decent limbs composed." 

Vlrgi, /Eh. ix. 487. 

IVah mt a frUnd. A here baa its older force; it s one, a single: see note tn 
*' at a birth,” VAIL 14. NoL'h is» in fact, a streoger form of none or no. The negative in 
this phrase b sometimes never, ^ 

[What u the force of vtiiA here ?] ' 

71. revotveing s: Latin revehens; as in Ov. Fast. iv. 667: « 

'** Excutituc terrote antes; Numa visa revoMt." 

73. 0 sigt ke stole ix he sighed privUy, or it may be siloitly. See Shakspete's Taming 
^the Shrew. lit. il 14s: 

,** Twere good, methinks, to steal onr marriage,” 

Comp, the phrase ** steal a marth.” So in Greek, sX^Tetraa to do anything in a thievbh, 
a secret, an underhand manner; see Sophocles' Ajax. 189: 

A 

" ei 6' {nroffaKKotuva, 

sKimrooet nvhoot ol /uydAoi dasckqv," k.v.X. 

EL 37: di^Mot M\44tai e^afat, &c. Comp. Cymh. I, V. 66j 

** Hejitmaees 
The thichs^jphifnm hint i” 

which is explained by '* the lover sighing like foniace" iti AsJ^Zihe/t, IL vii, 143. 

77.' 7 Wr, ft<& See above,!. I. 

(What doss Acf mew here? What other meanings hps it?| 
te moat. Comp. AEn. x. 163, ^‘Ckntuscnm awwrk." Strictly, the verb 
applies to the striking or stirring of the strings. Comp. song^Cowley's Doxndeisi 

*' Harl^'how the strii^ awake f 
And though the Mev^haadapprijgftfa not near/'&c 

79; [What doM item/heire^ipml^l] 

tydian measttries. See .13d 

Conversely^ low rndm the soul to pby, (n Geatiemm ^Fenma. IV. iv. lo*. 

8s. See FalstaTs catediwqi^ l HemryiV, V, i. 

83. [What b it that b never efs/Enf. f 'Plhsxfy^ssg^. Ac, fj 

85. emrM wfitniag. So ^^sifdrth ^mtidog," ambitiou," “worth tiiy 

4* aw^ inquiry,* “worth whOe," (*W^''“woitl»y" tiie {dtpontion' b generally inserted, 
hut in III. i. S99, hi«<» "worthy death.") Thb eoastniction may be 

fat th« #1^; she ARg.*Six. ioSedtiQii which afubid dm word fovemed hy smurfA 

foB Old of nsa^and Its onisdon wmnoi aoiiipm»8Mrt for by the itttwduedwi oCdm pW|K*^ 
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80 . 88. tktgiHfd, Comp. Wilt, ^ PaUrtu^ 5075: * 

*' And echo dap was gret g««d give a)l aboutu.** 

Nowadays we use only the plural form. So we use now only *' wggea" 

89. ike, many a ai woKkoi 

9^ {What is the force of at onfitwheref Whai doee it tmalifyfl 
37. 98. [Why does be say again f} e 

loa bands of tle«p. Comp. ‘‘Aimfrof death,** ** <lw Aimfo of those sins" (Collect for 
the 34th Sunday after Trimty), ftc- 'fbe notes that rouse, idm are to be very different iVoiu 
those which ate to make Orfdicus **heave his head" in VAttegro. 

to8. ue the snakes that they rear^ &C. In Mn. w. Tid|^e*s left hand is fflled 
with snakes: 

*' Continuo sontes ultiix, acdncta flagello, 

Tidphone quatit iniultans^ torvesque fioistm 
Intentans angues, vocac a^na sseva sorqrum.” 

117. cmo. Sec VAilegro, 38. 

133 . flambeau. French words were much affected by the English in the latter part ot 
the seventeenth ftntury. Sm Butlet: 

A 

'* For thou^ to amatter words of (Sraek 
And Latin be the rhetorique 
Of pedants counted and vainglorimis, 

To smatter French U meriforious.** 

i 

See Macaulay’s History if England, I. chop, lii. 

135. [How far does this parallel between Thais and Helen hold good?) 

138. organs. .See note on St, CVnr. 44, 

139. [What is the force of to here T\ 

133. tke t'oi'al/rame s the speaking structure. 

86. 137. [What is the force of witk heref] 



POPE. 


The deUiil$ nf Pope'ii life aie tnfolved in much obscurity. The part of London in which he 
was bom, his birthday, the circutnstatices under which several of his works were published, 
his share in the Oefyfsty, his ntpture with Addison, hLs relation to various notable persons ot 
his tune, arc all matters of yet unsolved controversy. Some at Iea.st of these difficulties result 
from a certain want of ingenuousness, or, to speak positively, a certain love of petty diplomacy 
and intrigue which marked his character. 

(t) Alexander Pope wa.s bom in London in 1688. In his PrologHe ia tkt Satirei 
he says: f 

** Of gentle blood (part shed in honour’s cause, 

While yet in Britain honour had applause) 

Each parent sprung.” 

Elsewhere (in his Leit<tr to a NobU Lont) he says, his lather *' was no mechanic, neither a 
hatter nor a cobbler, but in truth of a very honourable family; and my mother of an ancient 
one.” Uis lather, at the time of the future poet’s birth, vps a wholesale linen-merchant in 
London. As he was a Roman Cntbolic, he was debarred from giving hisson the best educational 
advantages the country had to ofler. What he could do, he did. Alexander was instructed 
in the rudiments of Latin and Creek by a Roman Catholic priest, then sent to *‘a Catholic 
seminary ” at Twyford, near Winchester, then to another in London. When he quitted this 
last school he was not quite twelve years old. ” This,” he said to Spence. *' was all the 
teaching I ever had, and God knows it extended a very little way. When I had done with iny 
priests, I look to reading by myself, for which I had a very great ei^eraess and euthusiaam, 
especially for poetry: and in a few years I had dipped into a very great number of the English, 
French, Italian, Latin, and Greek poets,” &c. 

UU father had retired from business, attd settled first at Kensington, and then at Binlield, 
near Windsor Forest. To Binlield Pope went when his school-days were ended, and there he 
mainly resided, making occa.^onal visits to London and other places both near and some 
distance off, till 1716. At aa*early age he began to write verses; he 

*’ Lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came; ” 

he translated: he imitated. At last in 1709 he commeneed his career of fame by publishing 
hU Pdttomh. Presently (igjuuul followed his Estay an^riHcitm ; then jfa$t af fka. 
/■/iftt. in twn ^erwards increased to four. Bope at once took the lint place 

amongst the poets of the day. ThU rjK»[^ success is to be accouiled Ibr not only by the 
eitcelletice of what he produced (in the eyiM of his ^ that excellence was of the h^thest 
order), but by "the plentiful lack” of urriters worthy in any sense of the title of poets which 
then ptevailml The throne of poetry was in fact empty; it could scarcely be said that there 
was anyone standing even on the steps of it. Pope had no rivids; hewas crowned at soon as 
he appeared. 

• *' Well-naturid Garth bllain'd with euly praise, 

And Congnve loved, and Swift endufU my lays. 

The courtly Talbot, Somm, Sheffield lead ; 

Ev'n mitred Rodiester would nod the head; 
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Aod St. John’s seif, great Drydeu's friend before. 

With open arms receiv’d one poet more. 

Happy my studies when by these approv’d ! 

Happier their author when by these bdov'd 1 ** 

He found many friendly neighbours at Binfleld: and he soon became known and sought after 
in a far wider society. Addison and Steele welcomed him not only as writers of the TaiUrt and 
the Speefatfirs, but personally. He formed, however, his more permanent friendships amongst 
the Tories. He was himself professedly neither Whig nor Tory; his closest ftieuds were Tories ; 
his views, at least later in life, were thoroughly Whiggish. But Pope, though of a not 
ungenial nature, was precluded by hU physical constitution from any abiuidant cnjoymeiU of 
social pleasures. From an early age he was an invalid. At a later jperiod he needed constant 
nursing. His life was “ a long disease ; ” see Dr. Johii!!on’s*account of his extreme weakness, 
his deformity. Iiis helplessness. ‘IJhRjteteJftisnX it had its 

revenge. It is impossible not to connect the irritabiliiy and tendency to satire which Pope 
exhibited from his very schoolboyhood with this distressing condition of his body. 

(a) But though he was not to be a great socul light, he was pre-eminent elsewhere. 'Jlic 
world was delighted to know, in 1713, that he proposcii to devote himself to the translation of 
the //iVt(f. The publication of this memorable work began in 1715, and ended in i^ao. ‘I'hen 
proposals were issued for the translation of the Odyaey. In this bhoiur Broome and Fenton 
assisted him with some classical knowledge which' they had gathered at illambridge, and a 
mastery of the heroic couplet which they had learnt from himself. This performance seems to 
have been completed in 1725. Besides these two translations Pope wrote during the ten years, 
from 1715 to 1725, the KfistU «/ EloUa t 9 Aheiardt and other minor pieces; and also edited 
Shakspere, not with much knowledge, but not without taste. 

As to his private life, his Homgr brought him not only much reputation, but very considerable 
money pndiLs. “Thanks to Homer," he lived and thrived, 

“ Indebted to no prince or peer alive.” 

In 1716 he removed with his parents from Tliniielil to Chiswick, 'tliere in tlM following year 
his Cither died: 

“ Bom to no pride, inheriting no strife, 

Nor marrying discord in a noble wife; ” 

—Pope is reflecting on Addison here— 

Stronger to civil and religious rage, 

llic good man walk’d innoxious thro’ his age: 

No cmirts he saw, no siuls would ever \pf. 

Nor dated an oath n>>r hacarded a lie. 

Ufiteara’d, he knew no schoolman’s subtle ar^ 

No language but the language of the heart. 

By nature honest, by experience wise, 

Healthy by teinp’rance and by exercise; 

41^ His life, the’ long, to sickness lost nnknowA, 

His de;^ was instaiit, and without a groan.” 

Pni. to ihf Sat. 

In 1718 the poet and his mother migrgded from Chiswick toTwickenham, or “Tadtenham,” as 
he pleased to call it. He beantifted hls house and little grounds after his heart's content. 
Within no greatdistance from him lived, at one time or another, many of hix friends—some not 
always to be so—as Ixtrd TfijgpgltroVr. Lady Mary Wm^y Montagu, I.ord Peterborough, 
Lord Biirfington Here, vai^g hls devorkm to liieratun with so much social intercourse as 
his weakly frame penniUed him to enjoy, be passed, notquicdy or peacefully, nearly a quarter 
ofacentoiy. 
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(3) His next great work after the ///W and Odfat^ ytw comjdeted was the Dtauidd. Tn 
ijkjf he had ridhMlad, in his Treatite on tht Batftot, er Aid Sinking ht Poetry^ many ot 
Aa poetaalets ef the day. Not unnatunlly, these gentiemen retaliated to the best of their 
abilUy. Pepe*^ncit, probably, without hints and instigations from Swift—replied, in 1738, with 
hta fttniotK Satin epic In^he following year he re-ts^ued it with copious notes, that secured 
his sateasttis their proper application. From >730-7 he continued his war with tiie Dunces 
by various contributions to the GnA Sirttt^onmaL (n 1743 he republished the Duntiadt 
with the addition of another book. In >743 appealed another edition, with Cibber 
substituted for Theobald as the hera-« change not made without damage to the unity of 
the poem 

Meanwhile, he had been more nobly busy. The earliest of his Moral Ssoayt (the one 
usually printed last) was published in >731; the latest (the one printed as Epistle II.) in 1735. 
Ill 173a came out the first twO books of the JRstay on Man ; in 1733 and 1734 the third and 
fourth books. To this same period belong the Satires, the earhest of which appeared in 1733: 
the Ji;tHlogjit came out in >738. In >737 and in >741 Pope issued his Letters, copies of which 
had already in some mysterious way been procured and published without authority. 

Besides this list of works there is not much more to record. The friends whose successive 
influent c is espeuatly discernible in his post-Homeric uorks are Swift, Bolingbroke, and 
Warburton. All these survived him; but the *' thin partition " which latterly divided Swift’s 
“great wit** ftnm madness was broken down in 1740, and converse between the two foremost 
geniuses of their time for ever closed Gay and Arbuthnot had passed away some years 
before. Pope's mother died in 1733 Pope, Aough not old as years go, began to find himseli 
alone. He saw a new race springing up around him. In 1738, the year in which Pope 
fimshed his last poem<—the fourth book of the appeared Johnson's Zam/nn. In 1741 

commenced with Pamela the era of the modern novel. 

Pope died on May 30, >744. * 

y*rhaps no poet ever expressed more successfully what he had to express than Pope * Many 
hwe oeSn 'glited uilfh a loftier Iniaginatioii, vrith a profoundcr intuition, with nobler and more 
pauimtate sentiments; but in few have their gifts lieen more clearly understood and repre. 

Pope knew his strength, and acted accordingly. He did not waste many long yean 
of nis fife, as did Dryden, on a kind of literature in which he was not competent to excel; he 
sraroOly essayed the drama. He quickly ahondwied lyric poetry, in spite of injudicious 
praises given to his Ode/ar Masick on St. Ceidta’s Day. 

t His gieat aim was to express himself clearly and smoothly. He was ready to receive 
SHlyects from his friends, or from preceding writers. He did not care to originate. His 
business was attractive and lucid expression : it was to “ set” gems, not to create them When 
he Was yet a youth, his friend Walsh remarked to him that “though we had several great 
poets, we never had any otic great poet that was correct: ** “ and ho derired me,*’ Pope told 
Spence, “to make that my study and aim *' And so Pope n^e it: and few men have 
wcceeded in their “study and mm “ as Pope nucceeded. Nor^i the lesson which Pope's 
Kteinry life conveys to be undervalued—the lesson of caieftfl and consdentious workmanship 
Pope gave always his best Hw ww of the poetic art may have been narrow, but he act^ 
up to it with a most dutiful observance. 

f He adopted at an early time one pmticidai: metrical foirm*-the hmllljt ptiplet, and adhered 
to It to the end. Perhaps ito poet has been socompleteljr a man of one metre. He is said K 


Comp. Brawnlng's Andrea dHSadiai 


*' 1 do with my petMtil wimt f koc^. 

What I see, what at the bottom of ^heait 
1 wish firr, n 1 ever widi so deep: w 
Do eatily too-~when ! «ny pektocHyW 
Idonofcboampaihaps.^ 


»not boast perhaps.' 
SMatgedaUy dm following linee. 





POP^, 


have o^utem^ted writing an epic poem on Brutiu^ lh&mythical.CMAoniia* of Dritaiai, 
blank vene. There are some few blank verses of his bompbsing in ThmAsmi’a 1 SW\ 

he never really quitted the one vehicle of which he had made Itself to famatisti tfuiatM, 

« Dryden was his great model. Perhaps his highest excellence lies in the same direction 
that of Dryden lay—in the power of sketching characters. He, too, ws* a skilful pert«sU-> 
painter; but hu style Ls very diflTerent from Dryden's, In one instance he has remttreiiia 
challenge comparison with bis master, in his picture of Villiers, of Zimri, Ibriom and dying. 
A careful juxtaposition of the two masterpiedes will well Uliistrate tl^ affiniliet and the 
differences of their authors. 


.RAPE OF THE^tbCK. 

iNTKonvcrroN. ■' 

< 

A rp/ARRRL had arisen between the family of Miss Arabella Fermor and that of Lord Petre 
“ on th e trifling occasion of bis having^cut off a Iwk of, her hwr.*' One of their and of Pope's 
friends, a Mr. t^ryf, Imd the matter before the poet, that.h£k wit might laugh away the clouds 
that had gathered. The result was a poem of two cantos, describing in a mock-heroic 
manner the circumstances of the robbery and the battle whldi ensued. This was published in 
a Miscellany of Bernard Lintot's in 1711, 

It vra» received so well," says Pope, ip bis note to the poem, "that he anthorj mada 
it more considerable the next year by the addition of the machinery Of the Sylphs, and 
extended it to five cantos.” 'Hie game at Ombre was also inserted, as also the pictgfe of the 
Cave of Spleen. The piece grew, in fatn, from an amusing sketch into an epic on nipnall 
scale. Pot>e’s models for this work were Tassoiii’s Ra/it 0/ the Sttekei, and 'tloUeau’s 
Xei'tim ; but indeeii there t.s un wtwk of his that belongs more truly to his age than this one. 
The exquisite raillery with which the poem perpetually sparkles, the famUiarity which it 
Exhibits with the epiis of antiquity, and the u&e to which that familiarity is tuiped, the 
finished ea.se of its style, all at once connect it with the age which produOed it, Addison, 
called it rntrum sat, that is, " pure wit,” in its earlier form. Certainly the a^itions ma#, if 
they do in some degree impair its unity, must not be allowed to deprive it of t^t hftPPT me. 

The spirit of that age found its most complete embodiment in burlesque poe^. Ittria then 
in perfect accordance with th.at .spirit that Pope developed and expand^ his ^ts Olio 

its fuller form. It was thought that .supernatural agenta were essential to an epic poetn. 
Pope was particularly happy in his seh^on of such beinfpi. He made ’u»e, with certain 
modifications of the spiritual system of. the RosicrucMn^ a sect well known tlwoug^nttf 
Western Eunqie in the seventeenth ceg^ry. This, too. he used with the chametethaio 
mockery of his age. 0 

Hie idea of the game at Ombre was suggested by Vida's Senetkia Vida wiirwliatii^ 

writing poet who flourishrsd under the smile of Leo X. See Ssn^ an 
Pope's age, in thesoraewlmt indiicrinMnata ardour of its Roman classicism, embMCAdawen tfew 
Latin poets of the Renaissance. The game Ombrt was introduced Into Eogbukt ^hmtt the 
middle of the seventeenth century from Spain, aaits name and the names its emds shosit. In 

Queen Arnie’s time it #as the fiivoatite ladietf game, as Piquet was thagentlam«n% Whiiic or 
Whisk tiiat of cleigfhien and country squires. When it fidi into disuse QuadrlUe, which waa 
a qiecies of it, '‘obtained vogue, which it maintained till Whisk waa itlilfedwced, whichIftow,'* 
■ays Barrington, writing in *787 (quoted ht Qnuto's Fatia itnd 0» Hit Origits 

smdHtsRnji^ Phiying CarOs), '^pie|pitR net only in EngJamh huthi dtewtof the ^vdlM 
parts of Europe.” 

' —----- "J .* — . r ’" ' ' . . ; , i. y 

* Vida was not the first vwlk-aMker who celebrated the fitvenrile old ghma of Ch ti t. A ' 
catalogue of the library of PlKmbti|oag^AU>ey mentkms VecsiM de Indo Ses(Mofilill.r S«S 
Warton’t ifist. Eng. Poetry', i. 9$, noH^ 1840. 
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Canto I. 

80 , I. Comp, beginniug of Pope’s translation of the Mat/’. 

3. This vttst, &c. Sec iHtrod. 

80 . 4. [What is the force of etfu here? What part of speech is it ?1 

5. Coll^). Virg. Gtfirf'. iv. 6, 7. 

6. [Wout 4 there be any difference in the sense if he had written inspires and 
approves ?] 

8. helle. Bean ( 1 . at, See.) is almost fallen out of u.se, 
ti. Comp. Hor. CM. 11 . xvi. 17, 

15. Comp. Virg. Ain. i. ii. 

13. .Vof. 'i'lie tendency to classical names and titles was Iwginning to Ijo excessive in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. Phoebus, Titan, Sol, were superseding the .simple 
sun; Chloc, Mary, &c. Cowper may be .said to have commenced for iis that deliverance from 
such classicism which Word.sworth completed. 

14, ntnsi -rs arc ordained. See LycMas, 38. 

n, tap-Jogs. There are many references in our literature to these pets of the ladies, 
from Chaucer’s Prohgut (sec the dostription of the Prioress) downwards. 

[What is the force of the here ?| 

16. fWhat part of speech jnsi here t How can he say they amihe, if they were 
sh'epless ?1 

17. It would .seem that three rings of the l>cll with a t.sp on the tluor were the .signal that 
the sleeper bad arisen. 

rung. See note on hlmv. Hymn Nat. ijo. 

18. The watch was what we should rail “a repeater.” 

19. prest. fit the preceding line the |>ast participle is spelt pressed. 
ao. Sylph. See Introd, 

92 .. Comp. H Ffusrroso, 147. 

93, a Bit th night Beau, i.c. a fine gentleman, xiich a.s were to be seen at the state ball given 
on the anni\'ers.»rV of the niyal birthday. See Sat/nfs of Dr, Donne versified, iv. ijo : 

Mere houseltuid trash ! of birlhuights, balls, and show’s 
More than ten Holinsheds, or Halls, or Stowes, 

When the Queen frown’d or smiled, he L-iiow.s.” 

Spectator, No. 15 : A ball is a great lielp to discourse, and a birthnitiht furnishes ronversa* 
tion for a twelvemonth aAer.” Sec .Spectator, No. 294, for Feb. 6 (Queen Anne’s birthda}')- 
27. He is parodying Paradise Lost, v. 35 et seq^, 
care. See note oil s9rrow, in Lycidas, 166. 

40 . »9. touch’d. Comp. Lat. tango; e.g. Hor. A. P. 98. 

30. the Nurse, &c., the Priest, &c. This co4\junction is not insignificant of the age 
Comp. Hryden’s Niiuf and Panther, Part HI. 1686: 

*' The priest continues what the nurse began, 

And thus the child imposes on the man.” 

[What is ihe,force of fAehere?] 

3t. Cmnp. Paradise Last, i. 7S1-8. 

[Wliat is the force of by here n 

3». the siher to^. See Bishop Corbet’s The Fatriei Farevoelt: 

And though they sweepe the beortha no lesse 
Than ntwdea wmre wont 10 doc. 

Vet who of late for dleanlinesse 
Piodes sixpence in her shoe t ” 
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and Poolft’s Emgliik P^^tuuttu^ oS Mab: * 

" But if $0 they chance to feast her. 

In their shoe she dmps a tester,^ 

See Ellis's Brand's Pop. AhL, Holes to Fairy Mythology.. Conip. the Story of the Pixies in 
Keightley's Fairy Mythology, p. J03 of Bohn's Edition. 

40 , 3a. the chxled green, .Sec 't’emiyson's CardenrPs llangkieri Dryden’s Hind and 
Panther, Part I . 213 : s 

'* As u-here in fields the fairy rounds are seen," &c. 

For many other allusions, see EllLs’s Brand's/V/. .'Im/. 

33 See Chaucer’s Sectmnde Hannes Tale, 12.146, r/siy. Ed, Wright. 
jO, nartow is used here proleptically," or antkipaftngly, as adjectives ore often used 
in L.atiii and in Greek. So pyofitioHs iii Omtu ii. 

[What is the foicc of bouml here ?1 

37. }fe does not shrink from parodying the New Testament* Sec Ft. MiSttheedt 
Gopii, xi. 35. 

40. I What does stilt me,in hcrc?l 

42. Milttia. I'hcrc was scarcely yet that sharj) antUhesis lictwcen "the ntilitia*'and 
the army " which prevailed afterwards. 'J'hc idea of **a suiidJiig army" was scarcely yet 
allogclhcr aercpied by the iialioii. The first Af iitiny Act" was passed in 16S9. 

I 44. ike Hoa : I c at the Opera. See below'. 

the A‘/«i' -•= oiir “ Kow.” See below, and Spectator, No. 15; '* She thinks life lost 
in her own family, ;ind fancies herself out of the worhl when she is not in the Ktng, the play¬ 
house, or the drawing-room.'' See Swift's CmlenHs and Vane*su : 

“ To sijind.il next: ‘ What awkw-iml thing 
W.IS that last Sunday In the King?'" 

&c, &c. 

46. .See Dryden's yur-eml, isl Sat. 184: 

" Some beg for absent persons, feign them side, 

Close-mew'd in their sedans fvir want of air, 

And for their wives produce an empty chair." 

47. "The poet here fomke s the Rosic rucUn system, v/hich in this part is too 

extiav.(gant even fur ludicrous poetry, amt pvci uttWlltllW Ifclioii of his own on the Platonic 
Theology of the continuance of the PussUms in another state, when the mind before its leaving 
thishasnot been well purged and nunfied by philosophy : which furnishes an occasion for much ^ 
useful satire.” (Warhilrton.) —• o. vff 

55. Sec Virg. /fin. vi. 653-5. For the passion of the ladfbsfor fine equipages see Tatler 
and Spectator, passim. 

56. Ornire, See below. 

41 . 73. (What part of the sentence ii, safe f] 
spark. Comp, "flame.” 

87. ' Tts these. Comp. Greek Hern o 7 . So in Latui, tmt perhapK the instance is unique. 
Prop. IV. ix. 17, iS: 

" Fst quQnts Elcse concurrit palma quadrigm 
F.st quihus in celeres gloria nata pedex.” 

Dr. Johnson, in his /^ 4 t« of a DieHonary 0/the English Language, 1747, quotes this tineas 
erroneous in syntax^ to illustrate the unsettled, tll-iegulated state of otor language; but bis 
objection would not seem welt-fonnded. Comp, die Greek idiom. * Tts here, as often, is uu^ 
in a purely rhetorical manner : 'its these that is but a more emfihaiic form of these. In such 
uses 'tis and 'hvas do not necessarily require numerical inflexion Hiey serve just to introduce 
the subject of the sentence; they need not vary in form according to the number of that 
subJec^ . 
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9^ [Whatdoes {mptrUntna tdbm heref Whatis its etymolaglcal meaniogl] 

96. [WhatismeantbySee below, and Priot to Swift: have Lady 

H^ot at Cattbridge, (a Fellow of a College treat !}and spoke verses to her in a gown and 
' oap/’ &c. 

41 . too. ^ey re-arran|ing jlw 

Tlomp. Addison : ** Fans, silks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws lay so thick together, 
that the heart was nothing else but a 

[What is the sense of «f<w>iy here 
lor. Warburton quotes from Statius .* 

Jam elyp^ pmbc^eirep^ifur umbo, 

£nse mioai'enit|8,'pMe pps, el cu^Hde cuspid” ■ 

103 . Bmu had been ao compietriy Od^tcd'H^t li formed its plural according to the 
English rule. In '^arhurfon's ed^n ^ lAuratjtppean. 

drivtl i.e.'driveodtr expel. ' 

105. [What is'me^nt by ihf fivteciwH .^Di^'other meaning might the words 

have* not hen^ bat wkh'‘am»thei' context ?J . *^ ^ ; 'X , * 

108. ** The laihgiia^ of the Platonuts, thetwrite'^ intelligible world of spirits,” 
&c. (Pope.)' ^ 

ito. We should lather say "this morniug’s sun.” 

113 .J What Is meant here by/fowr t What other meantn| has the word ?J 
113. HU thy guardian can = all tiuit is in thy guardian’s power. Comp. Dryden n/«rf 
Johnson: 

. *' Mmcenas and Agrippa, who can mo<4 

With Caesar, are his foes.” 

doctrine was delivered only to Adepts, with the utmost caution, 
and under the most solciim injunctions of secrecy." (Warburton.) 

xts. Shock. "A rough-coateddog.” (Halliwell's Z>*/.) "Shoughs” are mentioned 
as a species of dog In MacMk, III. i. 94. “ I would fain know,” writes Ixxrke, “ why a shock 
and a hound are not distinct speciea” Tlie word is cognate with shaggy, skag htdnd. 
iShakspero, a //enry VI. III. I 367,) 

IW^t difference would oiir modern H.sage make in this line!] 
tai. Toilet is strictly the cloth covering the dressing-table; a diminutive of French toUe. 
laB. Pride. Comp. Piers Ploughman, Prol. 33: 

*' And some putten hem us^n^de ; appanu’Ied hem thereafter 
In contenaunce of clothing comen disguised.” 

& to R. Rrunne’x Handly^ Synne, of Pride, amongst the Seven deadly Sins (Ed. 
Furnivall, for the Roxburgh Club)i 
»3t. (What is meant by nicety?] 

V3fl. See Vicar Wak^ld, chap, iv. 

See S^tator^fHo. 478; Prior^s ffasts Carvel; 

" An untouch’d Bible giaifd her toilet; 

No fear that hand of hers should spoil it." 

146. set is ad|}ust, arrange. See Swift’s Cadentts and Vanessa ; 

, “I>earm»dam* let me set your head.” 

• Canto II. 

1^. (What doesXowrA’if mean here? 'Wliat is Us strict meaningl] 
the sito^ Themes. See Spenser's PrvA, xt. 

48 . rilV (^^^bat is meant by r/niv fj 





m 


48. 167. tfi. Comp. Pttdm «v. 4; a Kings xtv. to» { 

173. aPrindga. See NamUt, V. il, 317; 

‘‘ As a woodcock tp my own ajhingf, Osrick, 

Vm justly kilted wttii mine own treAchery,'* < 


175. imnarfi ^ ensnare. So inquire, enquire. Sac, Some persons pronounce *' engine'' 

as “ ingine." , , a 

176. Warbuiton quotes fFoni//»<4^«4;: , 


I ^^',And tUo* k bqa^tnm-foot trout, 

’Tis with a single hkjji'bulled out.'* 

Dbradi, in the Cnruaitus e/ LUiratu^* <Sn fi£s khaj^ tin, ^'Ifoetiwl Witatlons and 
Similarities ”), more aptly, from How^ t *t‘is a^wtnrni] jpr t they ,were too Strong tor the 
first, the strongest and wisest ^natt that was 7. they touit ^eed< jie sth^g Arheu one liair of a 
woman can draw morq than an hundred p^'of oxen.'*. How^l wou^sue^tobe' referring to 
some older proverb or phrase. ' v-,'v|.‘ * Sj' 

186. twelve vast French^ the works of C^p\ituede,!f ^ruL. Scuderi, Im 

Fayette, and others : c.g. Ciee/a^, Le (trand Cprm^ Clclie, &iCt J*ope may 

well call them " vast e.g. CA>/fir'appeared in ten vohuaics of 800 paj^'S ekeh. - The English 
inuislaliom were published injiuge folios. See especially Speetatert iJ»* g • 

193. See Virg. Mn. xi. 794-3- , . 5 

196. tj/des. Comp. Dryden: 


" But let not all the gold whicli Tagus hides, 
And pays the sea.in tributary tides" &«. 


[What is meant by 

4 i. 197. welting mtuic. Cump. ///’rMxrrar^, 165. 

aoj. Denizens. The old French deinsebt (from deins, Latin eh ittius^ means properly 
one who dwells within, i>. within the dty, or who enjoys its franchise: then generally an 
inhabiunt: then apecisJly a naturalized citizen. Here his Denhens — his feltew-inhabiunls. 

305. [What are the skreuth of a ship}] For other mesnings of sht^ds see note to 
Hymn Nat, 318. 

307. (What is the force of insect here }J ' ' 

See Paradise Lest^ idL 476-9. 

308. vn^ti here in a middle sense. So wave in // Penseme, 146. 

in clouds of gold, lliis use of ehnd la common enough: e,g, see Paradise LotU 
i. 340a pitchy cloud of locusts," &c. For gold Paradi^ Lost, i. 483. COmp. " gilded 
butterfly " {King Lear, V, iiL »3 ; Corhlanust L tU. 6pp &c.). 

3ia [What part of speech is Ad^heref) 
tit. to the wind, ^Lycid^sj, 

3X3. Jllmy, Propoly Jlfw means a thin skin or pellicle. See ParwMse Lost, xi. 4x3. 
It b used for a very slender thread: Queen Mab's ^^lash" wax qffiim, iRomio amd futiet, 
I. tv. 63.) Here^Awy dew seems to mean the lam-like mmsture tbatcovbvsteaveii^ Stc. 

gtitPring textures, MiHoii's " gUttering tissues ” {Paradhe L$id',v, 59s). Tisstte 
and texture are radically identicaL 

313. dipi—iineture. See Pamdite Lott, v. *83 and aSgi. \ 

Superior h t** S?e ■ ' . . , ' - 

** nfw jsiv MS luiCiMies 4 XXof 

So fUd, 193, 337. We should notnr rather say "a head." 

93k. Sylphs and Sy^khh, The femiiune form sy^pkid % flMtted afto the aimlofy of 
Achmyor Achmtulf/f/ni/, ir. 4 e 4 ).T« 6 «<)»^ Comp. Bbm. 

*'*AXali 8 #fo>iii 4 v’"Axotei.'*;' 
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(Comp. Virg. ix. Ci6.) Thu id ^ ad i.s also the Greek leminine patronymic sign. Comp. 
Nereus and Nereid, &c. (The masculine is ida. Comp. Aireus and Atreides, &c.) This 
same termination is also specially used to denote a poem or work on some subject specified in 
the first part of the word: tlju-s Thebaid — poem on llicbes; ylingt'd = poem on itSneas; 
Iliad = poem on Ilium. (/Had rs a Trojan woman in Ala, i. 480, &c.) 

44. aai. This is a parody of Paradise Last, v. 600: 

“ Hear, all yc angels, progeny of liglii, 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers." 

See also 1. 

saa. /'ays, Fairies, Genii, are names of Irtitin origin, h'ays aiidyrti>/i?i' are romance 
from llic same root, the JiH is of TeuUmic origin ; dtemon of Greek. 

35 sfi/teres. Sphere—properly = a ball, globe, and then specially a planet (see Ilytmt 
iVn/.)—.seems to Ik: used also for a planet’s path, or orbit, or circuit, and so for the area or region 
of its motion ; then generally for any tract or district or province in w'hich any body moves. 
Cofnp. Shakspere, i Henry IV. V. iv. 65 : 

“ Two stars keep not their motion in one s^/tere." 

So Gfjn/.do spe.aks of the moon’s sphere. (Tempest, 11. i. 183. Moon’s sphere = moon in 
Midsummer Night's Dream, II. i. 7.) So Jt/idsummer Nig/it's Dream, 11. i. 153; 

" And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid's music." 

So King Jokn, V. vii. 74; 

•' Now, now, you stars that move in ydnr right spheres, 

Where be your powers ? " 

&c. &c. The general sense occurs in Antony and Cleopatra, 11. vii. 15: “To he call'd 
into a l^gc sphere and not to be seen to nmvc 111 ’t,” fto. Cunip. erb in 1 Henry IV, V. i. *5 : 

'' *' Will you ag.tin uiiknit 

This churlish knot of all-abhorred war, 

And move in that obedient orb again 

Where you did give a fair and natural light?” (kc. 


(Comp, orb in Haruu, apnd Johnson.) Comp, the uses of " circle,” “ (.ircnii," “ round.’' 

326. {whiten. Mention other verbs with this termination. What other foi re h.as it i] 
237, toandriag orPs = nfcteors. See Shakspere, Pftssim. Strictly the term planets (.see 
following line) means “ wanderers;" but it is applied to stars that move along regular and 
calcuUtcal courses. 

230. Sec Paradise Lost, iv. 555-60, especially 556-7 : 


Comas, 8 o < m . 

atkimri, 

1 . ill : 


“ Swlfi as a shooting star 
In autumn thwarts the night." 

Comp, across, &c. For the simple word, dee Troilus ami Crv«frV<?, 

“ Trial did draw. 

Bias and thwart." 


»3a. See Petradise Lost, xL 244; " Iris had dipt the woof.” 

233. main. The fiill phrase is the “ main sea;" so ** main flood " (Jferehatti ^ 
Venue,, IV. i. 72): “the main waters” (/A V. i. 97). 

034. [W^t is the meaning of hmdly here ? Comp. “ gentle rain," b MetvAamt qf 
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Vmkc, IV. i. 185, What j>, meant hy “ the kituHy fruiu*nf the earth" in the fitnok ofCmHmm 
Prayer ?] 

44. 237. (Put these words in their proper order. What ohjectiun is iheic to >uch an- 
inversion of an English sentence as tlicy now present? Mnke^mir answer clear by quoting 
or inaking examples. ] 

I What is meant by the catc t'f NfUiom f Wliat other meaning might the words 
possibly have ? Comp. I. 240.] • 

Dryden proposed to introduce the guardian angels of kingdoms into his never- 
written Atikuriad. See Johnson'.^ Life ojDryden, Dryden charged Blackinore with stealing 
his subject; " only," he adds, ‘'theguardian angels of kbigdoms were maciiiites tooiMnderuUs 
for him to manage." Pope, following Dryden in this rcsi>cct, as m many others^ T>roposcd to 
use the same supernatural agency in his epic 00 Brutii'f; bift that, too, was never written. 

231J. Pair was commonly used as a substantive in the latter part of the seventeenth and 
in the eighteenth ceniiiric.s after the French; thus .'tfiectator: *‘(>ent1emen who do not 
design to marry yet pay their devoirs to one particuhu-/«/>;" but it docs not seem to hns'c 
been .adopted so far as to have a plural inflection, * 

45 . 345. A 7 msA, .Sec y/<nr 0/ Wakejiild, cb.ip. vi. 

246. (Wh.'it i.s meant by airs here ? What other various meanings has the word 7] 

.f48. Comp, .y/vt/rt/ior: “ She was andfrom head to foot, every 

ribbon was crinkled, and every part of her garment in atrlP 
Flounce, See note on frounced, U Pens, 123, 

Furbeh ~ strictly a kind tif flounce f commonly, the fringed border of a gown or 
petticoat. “ Furbelows, fringe; any oniaiuenlal part of a fematel's] dres^. I'cir. dial.“ 
(Halliwell's ArcA. and Prov, Did.) Comp. Germanyit/Ae/. Perhaps the -ow is diminutival. 
Comp, (hole) hollow, (fur) furrow, morrow (■= morning), (sper) sparrow (sperhaitke « sparrow- 
hawk, Piers P/ougAwnn, Kd. %keat, vL 199). Perhaps the spelling of the word points to 


some popular attempt at an explanation of it. ^ , 

351. slight. So sleight was variously spelt. Wc retain the word in the plirase 
“sleight of hand." In older English it was used much more commonly ; eg. sec Sliakspere, 
3 Henry VI. IV. ii. 20, &c. ^ 

234. China Jar. China-ware or porcelain “ was lint introduced into Europe in tho 
beginning uf the sixteenth century. . . . For a long time it was erroneously believed that 
China alone furnished the proper kind of clay necessary for its manufiicture, and tins drcuin.- 
stance, along with the then extremely rude state of the potter's art in Europe, prevented, for 
nearly two hundred years subsequent to its first introduction, any attempt toward.s the fabrica¬ 
tion of this article in the west," &c. &c. See Ai/. Etnycl. 'Hie great value set tipoil it about 


Queen Anne’s reign is often refeired to by the writers of that time. See Swift's Vireetims 


Sertumts; Pope's . 


“ And mispress of herself, though china fall.' 


A visit to a china-shop cured ladies of the “ vapours:" see Spectator, Ko, 336. See 
Macaulay's Hist Eng. chap. xL : “ Mary had acquired at the Hague a taste for tho porcelain 
of China, and amused herself by forming at Hampton a vast collection of hideous images, 
&c. &C... ■ The fashion . . * spread fast and wide," &c &c- TbU taaie, for which, perhaps 
there is something more to be said than that it is, in Macatilay's words, “fiii|Eilou$ anrt 
inelegant," has still its votjdies, but now they are mostly of the opposite sex. See Gay's EpistU 
to a Lady on her Passion for old China. 

355. brocade: “ A stuff of gold, silver, or silk, raised and enridted with ffowens, foliage, 
and other ornaments. Formerly it sigufied only a stuff woven all of gold or stiver. In which 
silk was mixed. At present all stuflSt... are so called if they are worked with flowers or otliee 
figures." {Pop. Eneycl.) Comp. Gay: 

“ Should you the rich brocaded suit unfdd. 

Where rUinf flofwVs grow stiff with (tosted gold,” 
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45 . s$6. maaptfradi. See S^claior, Nos. 5 , 14- From the Restoration onwards 
masquerades were extremely popular. They were suppressed by law in 1724, but presently 
revived with the connivance of the Government. See Fielding's novels, pattim, 

a6ov Fans were a notate part of a lady’s equipment at this time. In a skilful hand they 
did much execution on manly bosoms. See SPfctator, No. loa: see e^iecially the passage on 
the fluttering of the fan. Gay devoted a poem to this 5 iul engine. 
a6i. dr«ps the pendants of 1. s86. i 
065. See spectator. No. 1*7. 

973. [itop'd. Wliat is meant by stap'd here? Stepper and stopple are the 
substantives.] 

S74. bodkin =s originally a stpall dagger, as in Hamkt. Here, as in our modem usage, a 
large blunt needle. It also meant an iifstrument used in dressing the hair; see below. 1. 55 i -3 : 

*‘ W.1S it for this you took such constant care 
The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepaie; 

For this your lock-s in paper durance bound,” 

378. Shrink. See Hymn Nat. 303. 

379. Ixitm. See Class. Diet. 

280. Mill 3: chocolate mill. ” Chocolate was introduced'into Europe (from Mexico and 
the Brarils) about a.d. isea ... ft was sold in the London coffee-houses soon after their 
establishment, 1650.” (Haydn's Dki. ^ Da^es.) Mill would seem to have been pronounced 
meel, 

46 . 284, orb in orb =: circle in circle See The Dune tad, iv. 79, 80: 

“ Not closer, orb in orb, conglob'd are seen 
The buezing bcc.s about the dusky queen." 

See note on sphere. 

38;$. thridi a various form of thread. See Dntteiad, iv. 256. 

f . [What is the force of birth here ?j 

Canto HI. 

290. (What k t|ie force of rising f] 

sgt. a stmetnf^ Stc. = Hampton Court. It was built by Wolseyon the site of the 
manor-house of the Knights Hospitallers. 

9<ja. In the time of William HI. and Queen Anne. Hampton Court was frequently the 
scene of Cabinet meetings. See Macaulay’s Hist. Eng. chap. xi. &c. 

394, foreign Tyrants st^ouis XIV. 

396. Tea was pronounced iay till towards the middle of the eighteenth century, a pro¬ 
nunciation surviviBg still amongst our lower classes. An advertisement'in the Metvurins 
Poliikna for September oo, 1658, speaks of the new "China drink" as "called, by the 
Chinians ichis, and by other nations tay. alias tea.” Locke writes it th 5 . So bohea was 
pronounced bohay: see Pope’s Ep. k Miss Blount, fjti. For other diangcs in pronunciarioa 
see Ttmi^s EngHsk Past and Present, Tea was first brought into Europe from India by 
, the Dutd^n 1610. "That it was known [in England] in the time of the Protector was pretty 
evkimitt but it was only used as a regalia at high enteitainnienls. Tea was sold at from six to 
ten gnjneasthe pound. Thomas Gatway, the fiiunder of Ganuway’s Coffee House, first offered 
it at a more reasonable price, and in 1657 he advertised bm at fifty shillh^ a pound.” (One 
fxgfiitd Home.) Waller says wrongly that we owed “the best of herbs.” as " the b^ of 
queens" to Portugal. It grew gradually into request in England in the fauteir balf of the 
seventeenth century, Pepys drunk his first dirii often in t66o. It was stittalukdry in Pope’s 
time, , See TaBtr and Sped. Stt, 'passim. See Disraeli's Cnr^i^s ^ Literatuft,, 
Chnmberif BooliMF Days,, 

y '• * ' ’ ' 

* 
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40 . 300. Comp. Swift's Joumai Mvdtrn Latfj/: 

*' Let me now sorvejf. 

Our madam o’er her evening tea. 

Surrounded with the noisy clans • 

Of prudes^ coquettes, and hanridana," d;o, 

[t/tf batl~~th* vUit, What is the force qf the here TJ 

|oi, speaks tk* glory. Ste Lycitt. 173. 

captures made of vast 
(Haydn's Dht, y 

jLraies.} ace me " AtiveitMement' on me Jutercise ot the hnufI<box attheendof^jfhrv/. No. 138. 

A letter in Spect. Na 344 dwells tm “an impertinent custom thi women, the fine women, have 
lately fallen bto, of taking snuff." See Swift's Poiiie CeMrvr»t/iV»: 

“ Col. {Aiwif\. Miss, will you take a pinch of snuff? 

*' Afiss [Notable]. No, Colonel; you must know I never take snuff but when Tm angry. 

" /.atiy Anmorall. Yes, yes, she Can take snuff, but she has never a bo* to put It in." * 
[supply. Is the plural dcfciisibFel] 

313. [tIUrst of fame, ^^''hat should we say ?} 

47. jsr, Mqf^uiorv. “ (Jne of the three principal cards in the games of omhre and quadtille, 
which are always the two bhiclc aces, .and the deuce in spades and clubs and the sevmth ui 
hearts .ind diamonds.** (Johnson.) 

339. succinct s= “ tucked or girded up." (Johnson.) See Milton's P'aradise £,osf, 
iii. 643: 

** His habit fit for speed sstccinit.” 

330. halbert — pole-axe. .See Shakspere, Comedy if Hrrors^^^ I. i 9 s. 

3J4. trump is .i corruption of triumph. ^ 

335. sable Matadores. Sec 1. 321, ' 

336. I'hc game was, as has been said, of .Spanish origiii. 

349. Pam -ss. knave of clubs. 

3S3> It will be seen Belinda has now won four tricks. 

354. the field — the battle, as in Milton, Paradis* Lost, i. 105: 

“ What though the field be lo.<«t f 
All is not lost." 

359. boots is used personally with regard to circle and limbs, iinperiamaliy fo that long^ 
&c. Sec 64. So “avails'* is used both personally and ImpcrHonally. 

“the circle of my gl«y''(Shakspcrt| AViitg 5^0, V. La); “the 
hollow crown that rounds the mortal temples taking" (Richard fl. HI. ii. ifo).- 

363. the globe = the orb, a symbol of dominion umially accompanied a sceptm. 

48. 366. a very common variant of r/rirw. 

374. /« heaps OH heaps. See xv. id, 

376. It will be seen that the ftinm^has now won four ^icks. 

380. Coifflle “ is when those who defend the pool make trioit tifilitta thaQ fihoae who defend 
the game, which is called winning the codille." (Boyle.') , 

388. the long canals. The grounds of Hampton Court wen laid ottt ao0tding to the 
Dutch taste. ^ , 

392. Comp. ^irg. Mts. *. sot-j. 

394. /Jlr MtV/s the coffee-miU. Coffee was introduced into Engjaad shortly bdh^ the 
middle of the seventeenth century. "A (feeek nanwd Cauopius vkdted Oxftod fe 1637, and, in, 
preference to the Ipocrase and ale of die CoHmc buttery, quaffed a dark decoetkm sttanc^ to 
the Oxonians, Evelyn perhaps mw him diide'wfim of ever diimk in 
(Ostr Mnglisk ffmo.) The first coflSee-house isaaidu haWi hso^opflimd at Ogford 
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named Jacobs, in 1650. Sec . Cur. 0/Lit, Chambers' Bo^ 0/Days, the TatUr and 

the Sjteetater, passim, Macaulay's Hist. Bug., &c. 

48 . 395. shining Altars 0/ Japan = a bright japanned stand. Perhaps he used the plural 
oltani because the plural {a^taria) is the common form in Latin. " All substances that are dry 
and rigid, or not too flexible, as woods, metals, leather, and paper prepared, admit of being 
japanned.” (Pa/. Bwyct) Japan ware was in great esteem at this time. Swift speaks of a 
"japan glass,” " a standish well japanned,^’ &c. Probably the art reached us from the island 
whence it derives the name hi the course of the seventeenth century, through the medium of 
the Dutch. 

397, liquors. The plural seems here to be used in a'distributive sense \ liquors =s the 
several cupfuls or draughts of liquor. 

199. fWhat is the force of at once here ? Whal other force has it?] 

401. [Aavsr. What would have be|CO the difference in meaning had Pope written 
h<n>ers 

40a. fuming. So Paradise Lost vii. <Soo, &c. The metaphorical sense of the word ia 
now its prevailing one. Comp, vapour. 

403. displayd. See II Penseroso, 149. 

405. Cufre^"mtich quickens lJ>e spirits and makes the heart lightsome,” says an old 
coffee-house handbill. See Chambers' Book of Days. 

49 . 4J0. Scylla. See Class. Diet. She must not be confounded with her of the straits of 
Sicily, a confusion cninraittcd by Virgil (A'c/. vi. 70), Ovid (Fast. iv. 500), and others. For 
the story of her crime and its punishment, see Ovid’s Metam. viii. the beginning. 

411. Comp. Ovid, l.c, 150: 

" Pliima fuit; plumis in avcni mutata voratnr 
Qris, et a tango est hdc nomen adepta capilio.” 

.See the poem called Ciris, attributed to Virgil, 488 et seq. 

4x3. See the converse in Shakspcrc, King John, IV. ii. 219. 

416. Comp. Scott's Martnion, VI. xii. 1-6; Sir Herds if Ilamptoun, p. 249 of Ellis's 
Early Eng. Met. Bom. (Bohn’s edition), where Josyan arms Sir Bevis. 

430. engine. See Lye id. 130. 

433. [steams. Expimn the plural.] 

435. thrice. So the ]<atin ter is used. See e.g. Ovid’s Trist. I. iii. 55. 

433. expidd. This cannot he called a passive participle. It is, in fact, a past 
participle active. 

434. Resigf^. Observe the absolute use of this word. [How would you explain the 
phrase " 1 was resigned ”?J 

439. shears. See Mifton, Lyeid. 75. 

440. Comp. Paradise Lost, vi. 344'>g ; Wordsworth's Laodamia: 

" The phantom parts, but parts to re-unite.” 

447. Comp. Moral Essays, II, " On the Characters of Women,” 268. 

IHow do you scan this line ?} 

50. 451. See Vug. Budol. v, 76. 

453. Atalaniis. Hie New Atahsuiis, entitled " Secret Memoirsand Mannersof several 
Persons of Quality of both sexes» from the New AtalantLs, an Island in the Mediterranean,” 
publislMd in 1709, was in fact a personal satire on certain families well known'ht the time. It 
was written by Mary de la Riviere Manley, a daughter of Sir Roger Manley, Governor of 
Guernsey. " Deceived by a &lse marriage, and then deserted and thrown upon her own 
resources, she sasuuned herself by writing and by ‘ intrigue.* She died in 1724. Aialantis, 
‘with a key to it,* was one of the works i^ Leonora’s Library." {^peet. No. 37.) See 
above, line 18S. 

454. the small piUow. This was a. ridily decormed pUow which supported ladies in a 
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sitting posture when they re<*ive<l visits in their bedchamtlrs. 'the custom of so rev'eiving 
vistte was introduced from France. ** Ctnrir Us rwr//M(tu take the run of llie bedsides) was .t 
Parisian phrase for fashionable morning calls u]x»n the ladt^is. The rtmtU is the little jialh 
between the bedside and tl»e wall." (IVofessor Morley. note to S/>^t. No. 45 ) This custom 
IS described with exquisite humour m Spwt. No. 4 S- 
50 . 461. the labour of the Gods. Sec Lmmedonm Class. Dui. 

466. irresistible. Comp, uuf^roivd. L'Alkgro, 40; Paradise Lost, 


C.VN7 0 IV. 

473. aucUut ladies — what .ire now called old nuiidk. !^ce I 4<)t 

474. asoty. Comp, across, athwart, aslant, &c. = fww-wise, &c. 

iKitnteau, from French mattleau, or frt>m the Italian town of Mantua. (Comp, 
milliner from MMan, Italian irons, lasghurn hats.) Sec Proieediugsof Phil. Soe. v. 136, 

481. [What docs seeae mean here ?) 

48a. S^lecfs — inel'iiicholy, <>«««/, low spirits, hjiiochoinlria, ilbhunioiir : what is 
vulgarly called "the bines" or “the dismals." A numlier of the A/Vispcaki. of " the 
spleen so frccincnt in studious men," and "the vapours to which the other scx are so often 
subject.” Pojie couples "spleen, vapours, and .small poxSwift: 

You humour me when 1 am sick. 

Why not when I am splenetic ?'* 


Comp, "a splceny laithcnm,'' Shaks|ierc, J/eury VI 11 . IH. ii. yi); Perrins' "petulanii 
splene carhinno." See yif/Zcr*and .S/Vc/. passim. Sir William Temple's Essay on Poetry: 
"Our country must be confessed to be what a great foreign physician called it, the region 
of sfleen^' ftc. 

486, \.all the wind. In what sense is the wiHd used here t] 

51 . 487. grotto ~ cave or cavern. “ This w.is found at the entry of the grotto in the Peak," 
ss. Peak Cavern, (Womlwaid o/W Johnson.) So grot, French ll.'iImii3fn;//o:, The 

word is said to be a corruption of crypt. Mr. Wedgwood, more prolxibly, connects it with 
Fr. gratier^ (^cnn.an grai^ our '*grave." The termination is perhapsdiiniimtival. Wedgwood 
quotes croftot .as a dialectic form of the Frcncli word, “Grotesi/ue is the style in which 
gi-ottocs were ornamented." Pope's grotto at his Twickenham house was a suhlrrranc.in 
pas.s.'igc connecting his lawn (011 the river-bank) ami his garden, which were separated by the 
road. .See Chambers' Pooh of Days, i. 70j. 

[What p.trt of speech is close here ?J ^ 

488. [in shades. Would by shades be precisely the .same?] s 

Compare or contrast II Penseroso, a8. 

4<]o. fifegritu: French migraine ^ Greek ^/uiKpavin (literally a half-headedneM). 
Halliwcll quotes from Chron Vilodun. : "A fei-vcnt mygreyn wa.s in tlie ryghtsyde ofhurr 
hedde.” In a plural for^n the worrl was used, and still is m the provinces, for "whim^ 
fancies, had spirits." * l';. 

491. wait Use throne. See above, 1 . 301, 

495. stofv. See Froth I. 33. 

496. lampoons: originally drinking songs. 

499. See Spect. No. 38. fExplain tlie fyree of Practis'd here,] 

501. quilt. See Wedgwood's Diet. According to that authority> the counter in counter¬ 
pane is radically the same word 

504. See above. So Zoihis, according to Martial (ri. 16), feB ill to diow oiFhi« fine bed* 
liimiture: 

" Zoitus jcgrotat; fiwiunt hanc stragula febrera ; 

Si fuerit sanas, coedna quid facient? 
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Quid torul a Nilof quid Siudooe tinctUb oieuti? 

Obtendit stultas quid nisi nu^bus upes? 

Quid tibi cum m«dicisf dimitte Mad^onas omnes. 

Ym fieri sanus? stragula sume mea." 

61 . 505. iftaJtgs on roUmg spires See Paradise Lost, i*. 49 &-Soa 

[Explain rolling ] . 

51a. Angcb tn machines, i.e. angeb coining to succour, angels "interruturi” (comp. 
Hot Art Poet. 191) Gimp, ibe Latin detts ex machoM; Greek 0 fo% inro of which 

see Suidas* explanation, quoted by Orclli on Hor. An Poet. igi. 

513 Comp. Milton's Com. 526-io '• Horn Od. x 139 et seg. 

Comp. Burton’s Adatomy Melancholy, Part I. Sec. ii. Mem. i Subs. 4: ** One 
thinks himself a giaiit. another a dwarf: one is heavy as lead, another is as light as a feather. 
. . . One fears heaven will fall on his head . a second is a cock, and such a one Guianerius 
saith he saw at Padua that would clap hit hands together and crow. Another thinks he is a 
nightingal, and tliercfure sinn all night long; another he is ail glass, a pitcher, and will there* 
fore let nobody come near &c. &c. 

517 {Pipkm. Mention'other instances of ibis termination. 

like IlomePs TrtfKtd, Sc*. Iltad, xviii 37a-8r, csp. 373-77, which Pope translates; 

" Full twenty tripods for his hall he fram’d, 

. That, plac’d on living wheels of massy gold. 

(Wondriiis to tell) instinct with spint roll’d 
Fiom place to place, around the blest aliodes, 

Self-mov’U, o'otdieiit to the beck of gods.” 

\ past. What pin of the verb is/iMf here n ’ 

Just as Odysseus was protected by his “good antidote,” “ which the gods calleil 
moly ” (C 7 <f. X. 305), .so the attendant spirit det larcd himself protected by his root of hdcmony. 
Com. 639>4x. 

[Has healing here a slnctly pvticipial sense ?] 

593 wayward Qtseen: on the “like mail, like master” principle. From the time of 
Virgil’s “variumet mutabilc semper focmina " downwards, and long before it, women have 
been siiecially so tharacterired by men poets. 

5J4. the sex. This somewhat jaunty phrase was popular in Pope's time. It is perhaps 
an abridgment of “ the fair sex.” 

5JS. vapours See above, line 489. 

537. n^t should we say for ^ f] < 

S 3 . 533. Gimp. Qltryses’^rayer, Iliad, L 37-49. 

535 * “Aqua vita, distilled With the rind of ciurons.” (Johnson ) See Mor. Ess. II. 
“Of the Characteis of Women,” 64; 

“ Now drinking citron with his Chace and C^iarttes.” 

See Smft’s Journal a Modem Yottng Lady: 

“ And then, to cool her heated brains. 

Her night-gown and her slippers brought her. 

Takes a huge dram of eitroa-water." 

{What part of the Sentence is like ebron waters f) 

536, at a being game. On toskiig see note, L'AU. so. Cards were perhaps at their 
very greatest popidarity in England about this rime;. 

538. keadHbest. On the head*dmset of this time see S/ect. No. 98. 

54*. Radicidly ekagrlM and ekagreeu are the tame word. The primitive sense is more 
discernible in Aagreen. 
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6S. 546. See Horn. OJ, x. 19 and ao. 

547. [What is meant by tkf/orc* here T] 

549. [What is meant hy/auttiiig/tart f] 

S55- (What is the force of /W/f hen?] 

556. vent is i^enerally a small opemng <xs Shaksp. Anf. mu/^C/eo/. V. iL ^sa), but not 
necessarily so. It is tite Ft./enit (from Lat. )!» 4 ic) the/flattened. Comp, onr/ai, pat. 
/urUs used generally, not speciflrally, as in Lycid. 75 
563. btdkin. See above, 1 . 374. * 

565, fitUt =: headband, snood. 

568. F^t. " Fop" and “ fopling" and "lieau ** were the special words at this time 
for what at other times has been called " buck,” " dandy ” 

569. [What does she mean by Atmfiitrf Comp, below, 1 . 

58 . 578. [What word in this line would our present usage omit TJ 

579. tireliftg =s encirding. So>t 4 v for “ impdcs " (Shakspere, CymMixf, III. 1 . 19), 

' 581. Hydt'Park CiVriM'. See above, 1. 44. 

583 m ih^ sound Brno, i e. among^t the " cits," or .in any soit of neighbcnuhuod 
to Grub Street The City was but one large butt for the of tlie "wits/' while its 
immediate subuihs were the head-quarters of that pinched and 4wved fraternity of srribblers 
between whom and Pope there was never peace. See Sfet A No. 14; “ V\m\ this my friend 
the Templar told Sir Andrew that he wondered to hear a man of his sense talk afrei that 
manner; that the City had always been the province for satyr; and that the wits of King 
Charles's time jested upon nothing else during his whole reign." " In the early part; id 
Blackmore’s time a citi/on was a term of reproaih ; and his p1a(‘e of aliode w.ss another topic 
to which his advers.srii>s had recourse in the penury of scandal ” (Johnson's Lijf^ Black- 
mere,) After the Restoration, Fxshion moved Us residence well to the west of the City; then 
the “West Knd" began to ht. $ee a furthcoming work, by H. U. Wheatley, Ksq. on 
Piccadilly and its neighbourhood. 

5S5. repairs. Repair is a very favourite word at this time. ^ 

Sir Plume =: Sir Cieorge Brown, brother of llialcstits (Mrs. Motley). 

58B. clouded. Comp. 

“ The handle tmooth and plain. 

Made of the olive's easy gram " 

S93. litis past a jesi. What part of speech is/nr/ fore? Comp, “beyond," and «ich 
a phrase as " One tn.'iy h.ave loo iniiclj of a joke.’’] 

;9S. (Wliat is the sense of again here ?J 
Ik 5^, Comp. Horn. 11 . i. aj4 et seq. * 

499. [What is meant by renew its hosuursfi 
601. Comp. Virg. L 387. 

[What is the mock-heroic element in this tine?] 

604. long-contended sb long contended for, 
fros. [What is the tneaiung of so here ?) 

609. keadd ha.s here the force of a pres. part. pass. 

[What exactly does hung mean heie ? What other pret, has the verb ** hang " f 
Mentitm other verbs with two prets. Have «iy three ?J 
64 . 619, marks =s furrows, makes tracks on. 

6ao. Obs. the rhyme herb See «d)ove, 1 . 396. 

63a. Comp, the trite lines in Gra/s Ftegp, and Waller's *' Oo, lovely son." 

China. See above, 1 , 354. 

608. Pott, See above, 1 . 484* 

63a As were those Cassandra saw and annouiiced. 

63s. hairt. This plural occurs sometimes hi our tdder writers, wherewe should rather 
use the singular ia a collective sense. 
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64 . 633. Areak was pronounced in Pope's time, as the Staffordshire people pro< 
nounce it. 

63s. Stt L'A fffgrv, $• 

619. cmet. So we use “dear," “savage;” but these are also used substantively. 

Canto V. 

646. See Virg. ^n. iv, 330. I 

G47, {Wli.'it does graceful qualify here ?] 

66. 651. “ A new character introduced in the subsequent edition.^, to open more dearly the 
moral of the poem, in a p.arody of the speech of Sarpedon to G 1 .tucus in Homer." (Pope.) See 
tliad, xii. 310-28. 

See UpecL No, 15, * 

C54. The ladies it would seem, occupied the front boxes, the gentlemen the side. See 
below, 1 . 657, See KpUth to Miss Blount, of Pamela ; 

“ She glares in ))a,l\s, front l>oxes, and the Ring." 

660 The small-pox was one of the nu>st fearful plagues of society almut this time. One 
of the chief terrors of the day, it Is very frequently mentioned by the poets : see Dryden'.s' 
lines Iff^H thr Death of Lord Hastings, hi<i Ode on the Death of Mrs. Anne Killigmo, 
Cartwright's lines On his Majesty's Recovery from the Small-pox, &c. &c. 

66 j. ogle is of the same root as English eye, German auge, T..atin oculus, &c. The 
notion of sidelong sly glances has attached to the word. See the Speit. No. 46, where “an 
Irish Gentleman" announces his intention of setting up for an ogling-master ; “I teach the 
church ogle in the morning, and the playhouse ogle by candlelight. I have also brought over 
with me a new flying ogle fit for the Ring, which I teach in the dusk of the evening, or in any 
hwir of the day by darkning one of my windows. I l&ve a mniiiiscript by me called the 
Compteat Ogler, which I shall be ready to show yoti upon any occasion.'’ Comp. Arbuth- 
nolt: “Jack was a prodigious ogler; he would ogle you the outside of his eye inward .tnd the 
white upward." 

665. to Paint. .Sec Spect. on the Piets, especially Na 41. 

Wa [How would you empha.size the words of this line?) 

672, flights. Comp. Moral Ess. ii. 49, 50: 

“ Strange graces still, and stranger flights she had. 

Was just not ugly, and was just not mad." 

Comp, our use of “ flighty," “ to fly into a passion." 

Oti voiding ^ Spect. Nos. 479, 482; Freeholder i “A shrewd in domestic life is 
now become a scold In poliitis." 

673. [What is the force of may here ?] 

® 74 ' J^rnm^lnte jmpresaon on. Comp, the use of this word of 

planetic influence, as in Hamlet, I. i. iCa: 

** Tho nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike'* 

676. Prude is derived from the I..atin prohns, and so is ctyifiulogically connected with 
ptave, &c. ITte old French form is prode, feminine of prod, C'omp, Modem French prttd- 
homme. On the degradation of meaning see Trench's Study of Words. 

677. Virt^o. “ Melpomene represented like a virago, or manly lady, with a majestic!^ 
and grave countenance." (Peachom.) 

685. See Iliad, xxl. 272-513. 

[What docs makes mean here?] 

687. Mars., He means Ares. This identificaUon of the Latin and Greek gods, and 
consequent treatment of their names as convertible, is a scarcely yet obsolete habit; but if is 
hoped that it is at Inst becoming sa 
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M. 690. storms. This literal sense of the verb is rare 
69a. See Milton's Hymn Nat. 160 
693. sconce. Comp. Dryden: 

'* Golden sconces hang upon the walls 
To light the costly suppers and the balk. ** 

According to Wedgwood this word s I..0W Latin ahctmsa (scil. ranJeia), .a hidden 
light, a dark lantern. I 

Comp. Horn. OJ. xxii. *39, of Pallas watching the final struggle of Ulysses with 
the suitors; 

aurii 6 ’ iuBaXoti/Tuy I'litu /ii(7ii|i»ia 
cCer' uvaifaeu, rU^Xi) urriir/' 

695. Comp. Virg. yffn. ix. 229. • • 

56 . 697. /ness. Sec ^SV. Martis Gospel, ii. 4, &c ; Shakaperc's ^nltns Coesar, 1 . ii. 14, fire 

[What does^f/Vr mean here fj 

699. [a Jieau and Witting. Is the oinis.sioii of the art. with Witling correct ?J 

700. [What is meant here by dying in metaphor ?! 

701. [WhieJt dies in metaphor, which in <‘ong? Where i» the metaphor?] 

704. These .are among the words of a sung in the opera ofCawd/a. 

705. Metander. Sec <7/ri«./Jrt'/. See Ovid’s vii. 1 , 2: 

" Sic nbi fata vocant, iidis ahjectiis in herhis. 

Ad vatia M<x-andri concinit albus olor." 

7TI. Comp. Horn. Iliad, viii. 69-73; Virg. j^.n. xii. 725-7; Miltou's I'aradiu Lost, 
iv. 997. 

scale and shell probably are radically connected. 

712. [What is the force oiaghinst here?] 

723 [What is meant by the Gnomes being to tv'ry a tome just /] 

731. Comp, the account of the sceptre, Iliad, ii. joo-8, 

[Is there not j generation passed over?] 

57. 745 - Othello, 111 . iii 

746. Observe the hint of ridicule in Roadd. 

748. [What old fable is there, where a like result befalls two combatants?] 

753. the Lunar sphere. See Ariosto, cant, xxxiv. (Pojic.) Milton a.ssails thisold belief, 
which held the moon to lie the place where the earth's 1 ubhish was shot See Paradise Lost, 
iii. 459-62. He makes that place to be the'skirts of the earth. See ii. 418-97. ^ 

757. death bed alms. Comp. Ehisa to Abelard, where Eloisa speaks of the founding 
of '* these hallowed walls," from within which she writes: 

“ No silver saints, by dying misers giv'i^ 

Here brib'd the rage of ill-requited heav'n." 

758. riband. The forms ribband and ribbon also are common. Comp. French ruban. 
Old French riban. 

759. courtier’s promises. Comp. Shakspere, Cymb. V. iv. 135. 

762. Dr/d butterjlies. Pope seems here, and el-sewhere, not to assign their proper 
value to entomological and other scientific studies. 

tomes casuistry = the works of the Schoolmen. 

705. See Ltty, l t6 ; Ovid, Past. ii. 481-512, esp. 503 4: 

" Fulcher et humano nuqor trabeaque decoms 
Roinulu.s in media visus adesae via.” 

766. [What is the meaning of con/btt'd here U 

767. [What is meant hy ligsndhitate 

768. Like a contet. The original nteaniog of tha word comet U the long-hsured one.” 
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„. 57 > 7<S9- See Ctast, DicL Cdl^chue wrote a poem on tbis subject, of which a translation 
;by Catullus » yet extant. 

770. dithfveVd means etymolc^caily "with hair disordered/' = dia^hevelled (French 
tkevft; Latin, eapilius). 

791. hilling. ^ t«iiah xHiL 2: ** Neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.” Comp, 
uses of turn, ftc. 

773. the Mall, The upper side of St. James’s Park was a favourite place for evening 
strolls. C 

776. Resawondett take, filled up in 1770, was near where now stand the Wellington 
Barracltt. It was " of otflong shapes and overhung by the trees of the Long Avenue.” " It 
occurs as a place of assignation in the comedies of Otway, Congreve, Farquhar; Southern, 

' and Colley Cibbercomp. t];e present text. (Timbs' Curiosiiin ^ London^ Swift writes 
to Stella Jan. 31, i7if: *‘Wc are'here in as smart a frost for the time, as 1 have seen; 
delicate walking weather, and the Canal and Rosamond's Pond full of the rabble sliding, 
and with skaits, if you know what those arc.” See a print of this pond in Old En^atul, 
engraving No. 2,397. the name, it is ** referred to the frequency of suicides committed 
here.” (Timbs.) ” Beneath the print in the Pennant Collection we read* ' 11 k south-west 
forner of St. James’ P.ark was enriched with this romantic scene. ,The ip-egiilarity of the 
trees, the rise of the ground, and the venerable Ablmy, afforddU great entertainment to the 
contempladve eye. This spot was often the receptacle of many unhappy persons, who in the 
stillness of an evening plunged themselves into eternity.’ ” (Old England.) But one can 
scarcely think that the water derived its name from this ghastly use of it. Rather it was so 
called because its banks were the haunts of lovers. The name occurs, according to Timbs, 
but we do not know on what authority he speaks, in *' a grant of Henry VIII.’’ 

777. Partridge, Partridge, an almanack-maker of the day, was a fovourite joke with 
the wits. Swift seems first to have selected him as th£ representative of the astrological 
fraternity. Sec The Bkkerstaff Papers. In his Predictianf Jiv.Jhe Vear' 1708, he says; 

, " t have consulted the star of his [PartridgdsJ nativity hy my own rules, and flnd he will 
infallibly dyjs on the a9th of Mardi next about eleven at night of'a ragbig fever: therefore I 
advise him to consider of it, and settle his affairs in tune.” There appeared presently : "The 
accomplishment of the first of Mr. BickerstaflT's predictions, being Aa account of the death of 
Mr. Partridge, the almanack-makcr, upon the 39th instant.” Partridge protested he was not 
dead, but it was no use; see the other papers. 

778. Galiledt eyes. Telescopes are said to have been first made^not perhaps first 
invented;^by one Metius, at Alkmaer, and abouti^e same time by Jansen, of Middleburg,” 
about 1^^1609. ** Galileo imitated their invention by its dl^scxiption, and made three in 
succession, one of which magmfied a thousand times, 1630. '^itb theshhe discovered Jupiter's 
moons and the phases of Vgitus/’ (Haydn’s Diet. ^ Da 1 es\^ See Paradise Last^ L 287-91, 

' 779. veisard. See note on Hymn Nat. sfj. . ' ' . 

782. lining sphere. All the spheres or planets were ancient believed to be contahied 
in one greater sphere. Hence the word ^kere come to be used generdty for the heavena 

(Witlii what word is riie negative hmre to be comtec^f What other connexion 
might it have, if cmly the words, not the sense, were considered| viWhat wonld be the diflen* 
ence in meaning}] , 

58 . 784. dram ss attract (What is the literal weaning of attratl 

78A e^ter miUiem ita^. Hus is the Latin idiom. Comp, "post uthent conditatn," 
" ante Chris^m natum,” &c. 



DR JOHNSON. 

Dr Johnson*!! life may b« hiio four carts; (i) 1709—1731, (iij 1731—17.17, (lii) 

t 7 J 7 “-* 76 a< (iv) 1763—178.4. * 

{i) t7Ci9*-i73i. He was bom at Lichfiekl (cominoiily llnm sp«U I.Uch^d), Sept. iS, 1709, 
the son of a bookseller and stationer. Both his father aod mother seem to have been of 
Buperior intelligence and aims. They taught him something themselves, end presently 
sent him to various schools: Uien two year, were si^nt tt home, his father's bonk'Stock 
providing him .with abundant mental food; then, through tlie kiiulness of some friend or 
relative, he was entered a conininner at Pcmbisike College, Oxford, where he kefit terms for 
about three years. 

(ii) i73i-'i737. His career at Oxford, all along made distrestsing by Ilia extutme poverty, 
was at last cut .short by it. He returned home in great gloom in 1731. Fresh pecuniary 
troubles came with hia father's death. Life, not easy before, now grew terribly h:ird. For 
some thirty years he was involved in perpetual straits and diflicultiirs. He was an usher at 
Market Bosworth in Leii'estorhhire; he es^ayed JournaiUm and literature at Birmingham; he 
issued pro|>0!..ils for an edition oi Politimi from Uchlidd; he set up a school, bis wife, the 
widow of a Birmingham "inerccr," having brought him some £800. Alt these ways and 
ineabs failed disin.illy. 

(iii) 1737—176'.!. At last, accoiupnnieil by David Garrkk, one of hu very few pupils, at 
IhU time asde.stitutc as his master, he set off for Lomlon, with three acts of a play (/rmr) in 
his pocket. For some tiina but little i;; Liion u of his course in Condon; but it is certain that 
he had to endure the bitterest distresses. He boro them nobly, somewhat hardened and 
roughened externally, no doubt, but stilt always with a high fortitude and an inward spirit that 
never forgot to be truly 'gfintie and tender. He slowly fought his way to faitte. In T738 
appeared LoMoh, which won him the pmise of F^pe, and first made him generally known. 
Then he "reported” the House of Commons' debates in hiirli way as was fiermitted in 
George 1 I.’h letgn, for the.tiVM//i//«/<Tn'< Magazine, at that time newly started. The of 
SatHtge (Savage and he had walked (he htrects starving togcUier}, TAo Vanity of Itnmem 
Wishei (1749): fhe KantHer 'March ?<*, i75o--March 14, 1753); The Dictioaoty (publlfdied 
in 1755), TluJiiifr, Rassoias (1759', and other works gr,adiinily secured for hint tin; foremost 
literary position of the day. His wife died in 175a. his mother in 1759. 

(iv) 1763—1784 Hm pecaitlary irouhles, which had hy no means ceased with his obscurity, 
were at Ust happily ended liy thn bestowal upon hint by the Crot|u of a well-desen'cd pension 
of £300 a yetu: Durihg tliis fourth period of his life he w.is a very literary and soctai king; 
no greater ever reigned either in literature or UUniry society. His private life was deplete 
with benevotences. “'HU house was tilled with dependants, svhose perverse tempotf fre¬ 
quently drove him oat of yet nothing of this kind could induce hun 10 relieve himself at 
their expcnce. Ma noMe cxtwevslmt was, 'If I dismiss them, who wUl receive them?*" 
(Chalmers). Ills edition of Shakzferr, Cerptiit political pampKIets, A yonrney fo iko 
IVestem Jzlaniit 0/Sfoiiaml, TAo Lives ef tfu PokU now successively appeared. In 1784, 
Dec. i3th,'full of years as of glory, he died at house in Johnson's Cour^ Fleet Street. 
"On the soth. his bod^ was interred wid)great tofemnity in Westminster Abbey, close to the 
grave of his friend Gatrick. Of the other hoMours paid to his memory, it may suffice to say 
that they were mote in number and in quality than were ever pud to any man of literatove.** 
(Chalmers). . 

Of Jdutson as an anthbr the estimate cnmnonly tamed now widely ^ffins from that of bis 
ctmtemporaries. For his r^fr, it abounded in Lotiidsms Mb in Its vocubniary and in Hd 
structure. Feriups of oU EngKsh writeia he is due least Teutonic, wlddi is as mudi asfo say 

■' 'X 
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tb« leatit idiomatic. But there is n4 denying that in his own way he is a great master, if he 
takes a very bw place amongst our idiomatic writers, he deserves a very high one amongst the 
laitiitistic. In bb own language he can express whatever he wishes to express with the ^ 
utmost viggpjc and with coii^uramam nice^. That language was deliberately adopted in fits 
^orEiTTu preference to a more truly native tongue. He could and did speak—no doubt he 
thought—in thoroughly idiomatic English; but out of a false taste, as surely it was, he for the 
most |>avt in his writings .ranslated the vernacular into something utterly different. An 
author’s conversational style always of course differs from the style of )ii.s books: but in John¬ 
son’s case there were two separate languages. In the present age, when the Teutonism of our 
nationsd tongue is certainly more and more prevailing to the complete subordination of all 
secondary influences, "Johnsonese” is liable pet haps to receive less appreciation than it really 
deserves. Though highly .nrlifickl, agd balanced and counter-balanced, epithet for epithet, and 
verb fur verb, to n vvearisume degree, yet it was certainly a very potent and effective vehicle 
I of thought. As a critif, there ar e .few tficta of Dr Johnson’s which lat5*’iydKfllfi*rtt-d,o.,SSl! 
f, modify or reverse. His critical code is conventional and liarrow, In this respect he was the 
/ "spoiccbtnan ofliis time. There is in him but little of what is called spiritual criticism ; he 
knows not " art” in that modem sen.ve the Germans have taught the world. He seems scarcely 
to distinguish between an artistic and a moral purpose ; he criticizes always from the moralist’s 
{Mint of view. Of .style he is a somewhat severe critic; the value of his remarks must of course 
iiep«‘nd upon his knowledge of the liugiiagc; and it may be safely s.iid that his knowledge of 
the Kiiglish language was but circumscribed and limited (sec the Dictionafy, passim^ His 
strung laitinistic predileLtiuns somowhat disqualified him for this office of criticism. Yet in him 
as a critic his natural acuteness and power are perpetually manifested ; they are, it may be, 
perverted, but they arc there. As an etsayist, the character of his style is highly detrimental. 
Such a style is indeed incompatible with success in what was called essay-writing in the last 
ceiilury. It cannot relax, or trifle, nr toy Johnson us a yntcr is always in full dress, and 
full dress of the stiflest and most imrclenting description. Perhap: even the skilfullest Irriner 
iMuld not make an cleph.iiit, wa ltz. To use Goldsmith’s figure, Johnson cannot but make even 
little fishes talk like wllales.As aVm;«/r tisi his h-ene contain^ some noble sentiments ; so do 
many of the A'n/wMvv and the Idlers. Il^ is wanting in characterization, in grace, in music, 
in inteiesi, in luunanity. The moral overbears everything else ; tliu but ethical 

puppets. As a political pamphleteer, John.son failed even in the estimate of his own pre¬ 
possessed time. His political views were mcKtly obstructive or retrograde. He was a Tory, 
a Jacobite, a fierce opposer of American independence. His poetry is but a small p.irt of his 
works. He may perhaps be defined as more of a rhetorician than, a. poej. He can declaim 
finely, anS wItK power. He might have produced vigorous satires, had not Providence de¬ 
signed I'.im for something better; but verse is not his natural form of expression. 'As a 
lextcographcr, he deserves tjte gratitude of all English posterity, not for the final excellence 
of his compilation, but for the splendid Iteginniiig it made. Defective as his Dictionary is, 
hosvevcr grotesque in etymologies, however chaotic the order of its definitions, yet it made an 
ciMCh in its dei>ar^n«nt. By this work Johnson was the greatest benefactor of his native 
Lingnage. Many of the definitions are in themselves admirable: the collection of illustrating 
quotations is most valuable; there is everywhere strong sense, if iifit always assisted by com¬ 
petent karnhig. 

After all, Johnson’s greatest works are his conver.sntions as so happily preserved by 
Boswell, his most assiduous and fiuthful retainer. His wide information, his acuteness, hi> 
power of language, his trenchant wit, his noble nature show more clearly and brilliantly in 
them than in any of his more forma) productions. Had he but written more as he talked, he 
would have filled a greater place in our literature than can now be conceded him; he would 
» still and always come home to many who will never know him in his strange literary disguise. 

.'The greatest nmi-Iiteraty service he did his day and aDfoIlowiml^ys was the freeing the 
pi^ession of literature from the slavery of patronage. He too was in his sphere a 
Wpshingtont with whatever eyes he regarded that famous leader; he too waged and u'on a 
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war of independence; he manfully took hi-* stand uiwn the dignity of Letter'., and hi» 
age and country acknowledge that ilUisirious \)owcr Authors by profession w«e no louget 
forced to be parasites. It is true that the lime was rife for this emancipation; so Tetttonic 
Europe wasri(ic for the Kefonuation; m> tlic Colunij^-s fot the Dtfcl.tralion of Independence 5 
but we thank and piaive M.iittn I,ullu'r and George Washington; therefore must wv thank 
and praise S.inmel John-on 


LONDON. 

Imkohuctiok. 

I.ohJoh was published in 17^8, on the same murniint wiih i’ope’s Satire named afler that 
year. It bears evident nsarks’Tiniut pcrtfHi of Johnson’s life, in which it was written; scr 
Life. Iris pcrsjiled by a bitleincss, almost inseparable froni his then circunietunccs, F«ir 
the style, it bclmigs t*j Johnson’s earlier manner. He had not yet formed that style which 
esjiecially iharactcrircs him, tlioii;'h many symptoins of it may be detected. 

S,ilir^.s wcie ilio height of tin: literary fashion .dioul the lime Jolmson i'.iine up to I.fnidvin, 
'I’hc master poets of the tun preceiling ages h.ad giteii their l>esl energies one was still doing 
so~li» ih.it form of crmiposition, A yoimg poet in the reign of Heoigo the Second wrote .1 
Satire as iiadit.illy .is one of ilu' tilin' of J.nncs 1. uiy>ic a play. 

[,1 a tree luiUaikiii of Jn\eii.d*s'I'hiril Satin', This Satin; h.nl previously been si> 
treated by (tldlinin, as well .is sigiiFousfy IransTated by Di-yden. 

I M<)ke .a sinirt abstract ol this poem. Into how many parts woiitd you divide ilf 

Ki'ail the urigin.il poem side by siiJe with it J 


O'.i. i. liuxh's. Jiiveii.d r.alls his fiieiid L'mbrictns. Pmbably «-nongli Johnson isLjdmiluttg 
-•Si mil.what in the spirit of Tluiles here did Savage actually lerive 1 .ondon tor 
W.iles ill I7JU, fiiiliiliiig then a scheme foimed smine time previously. As to Savage's ‘*111- 
Jnrics,” -L-i* Johnson's l.ife id him IVt}i,i[>s the niosl grimons weio lho‘>e iiiflic.lrd by 
himself. 


4. I f>r,rt 3 .r the luttuH. '1 tif Hoctor was wiser in 175‘j, when Prime Kassel.is antlhts 
sister visit siii |i ni one in their scan h for happiness, “ ' I have indeed lived fifteen years in 
solitnrlc,' s.rid the licimit, ' but have no desire that my e-.implc shnitld g.al«i any iinitatois... 

... The life of i solit.iiy man will be 1'frt.iinty miserable, but not certainly devout/’' (JVnrrr- 
las, chap. x.\i). See the following imte. From the stnliinent there iiieiitioiied arose a tend- 
ency to K-bese, 01 .it least aiVei't tielief, in hermits .'Uid hermitages. 

5. From X‘ice iiitd Loudon far. A belief in the iniquity uptowns and the innoexpee of 
country' life was one of the be..ctting delusions of the last century of the time of Koiiitseali 
and his fellows. In Raswlas, written and published in rys^, Jolnison speak* more wisely', 

7. Cambria. 'I'ho ol<l Konian names for the various cotintiies oi WeftUrn Kiiropo were 
much u>ed by lawls at this time. According to the poetic creed of the day they wcie wtp« 
{wsed to be more *'tweticdl." Thus Engluiid and Wales arc siii)cri>etlcd by Britannia and 
Cambria. So llilieriiia in I. o See Gray’s Bard, Thomwin's famous song Raie, IJrt/adnfa, 
in his m:i<inic of A if rod, Sio. 

g. .S’r David. David, who succeeded DtibriUiis ihim who ertmmed and tiiarried 
Arthur; see 'reiinyson's Coming of Arth»r\ removed the see from Caerleim to Meitapb, 
which name was iwcsently superseded byhiaowo. 

9. Many were doing so at this very time. Smollett .trrtved in London in 1739^ Burke 
in 1750, Goldsmith in 1756. 

iuoud. From iMs spelling it teems that would was onicc in danger of being cor* 
nipted by cond, just as ctmd has actually been corrupted by immM ; for the f in could in pw- 
hably due to a inisiakcit asMmilaliwi of the proper form t-* uvttld, w'herc of course the f i« a 
root*lett«r. 
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NOTES. 


ro. Th* barteuuess of Scot^nd and the poverty of its inhabitants were favourite jests 
with £ngllshaiea of the last century, espectaUy witit Dr Johnson. 

14. a raible, " Fielding;, in the Cevtni Garden youmai, has an amusing passage on 
the povrer of * the fourth esHtte,* by which he means the mob.” See Knight’s Po^. Hi*t Eng. 
VII. vi. Tire offences with which Fiel^ng charges them are pretty much the same as those 
which distinguish the Roughs of our own day. The Fourth Estate, in his semie of the phrase, 
is strikingly like what it was, in its ways alfl in its power. 

15, ambush =: strictly an fudurking, a hiding in a bush. The a here answers to 
the French * of emb&che. The bush is the French bhchf, which is from the Low Latin boscuSt 
less changed in the Ital. itnboscare. Comp, boskage {Tennyson's Dream o/P. W.)t hesky, 
BoseoU-l in Shropshire, &c. 

18. A female atheist. Pope hays of Narcissa {Moral Essays, ii. 65,66}: 

" Now Conscience chills her, and now Passion burns. 

And Athei.sm and Religion take their turns.” 

' a 

Voung's Lm'e 0/ Fame, Sat. vi., published in 1728: 

“Atheists have been but rare; since Nature's birth 
Till now, she-atheists ne'er appeared on earth}** &c. 

I What part of the sentence is deadfl 

19. wherry. From the oldest Eng. werian =■ our weary, meaning something urged on, 
say some; a corruption Mferry, Dutch veer. Germ, fdhr, and so connected vtiihfare, say 
others. 

wait. See note to Prothat. 135. 

20. [What is meant by diSsipsted here T] 

22. silver flood. See note to Pieothal. 11. * 

23. Elizabeth, afterwards Queen, was born at Greenwich, Sept. 7, 1533, 

24. See Sir Roger de Coverley's admiration for her, Sfect. 329. 

CO, 27. matu. In King Dear, III. i, 6 main ~ main-l.'tnd, {Explain the word.] 

28. Spain was still at this time a mo.st fonnidable power in the estimation of England 
nnd other countries. We were on the verge of a great war with it. .Sec An.son’s Voyages, 
yassim, 

29. tnas^urrades. See note to Sa^ of the Lock, 1 .256. 

debaucKd. In King Lear, I, Iv. 263, occurs the form debosFd. The word is of 
Fr. origin. “ D/AiwArr faire sortir de Tatelier (qui est fiuwcAr dans notre vicille langiie).” 
(Rrachet.) 

e.veite. “Excis^ duties are said to have had their origin in this country in the 
reign 6f Charles 1 ., when a tax was laid upon beer, cider and perry of home production. 
The act by which these duties were authorised was passed by the Long Parliament in 1643. 
'This act was adopted and enforced under the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, and by statute 
12 Charles 11 . c. 24. The duties of excise were granted to the crown as part of its revenue. 
For a long time this class of duties was viewed with particular dislike by the people, on 
account of its inquisitorial interference with industrial pursuits, &c,” (Stand. Likr. Cyclop, of 
Political Euawledge.') See The New Litany In The Cavalier Songs and Ballads of Eng- 
iandt 

* ” From being taken in a disguise. 

From believing of tb& printed lies. 

From the Devil and. the Excise, 

libera IMA, Domine.” 

Marvel: 

^•Excite " 

With hundred rows of teetli, the sbaric exceed^ 

And on all trades lika Cassawar she feeds.’ 
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juhubun lu \a»Dict. defines it to be "n hateful tux levied upon cooiniodlticsi a(td adjudged not 
h/ common judges of property but wretches hired by thm tu whom exciM b paid.'* The 
came popubr feeling appears in Burn^ lines Tkt DtiPs /stmt* fwiVA th<f The 

unpopularity of excise duties had perhaps reached its height some fiva years before this 
Satire was published. In the Session of Parliament which comnuptced in Janiiary» 1733, such 
.1 storm was raised by the very name of excise as Went nigh to shake the muiuruhy to its 
foundations. See Knight's Pvt^. Hist. Kng. VJ. iv. JSee also KtrPs BtacksttMc'f i'amm'H* 
iarits, I. 312 -315. Ed. 1857, and iCnighi's V. (>7 - loS. 

32. [What does rrMW mean here ?J 

36. tcMH/rslacks, is without, r<irv/nol <(s<U So often in old English, King Lfar^ 

I. i. 382, &c. 

iUvote, Devote often occurs in a participial sensm being In fact but au Kn^lished 
form of the T«it. part, devoiws. At a later time the wotH was used as a lyj^, and ihi 11 iUpk* 
was formed "a fresh part in the common English way, vi*. devoted. So With HoufimUe, 
situate, derogate [King Lear, I. iv. 302.), &c. 

38. [Is there anythingill thb line}] 

Sdence, This word had not commonly in the last century the speci.d meaning I lull 
now attaches to it. It meant knowledge in the broadest sense: as in Gray’s Elegyt 

“ Fair Sdenee frowned not on hb buinlde birth." 
lie here follows Juvenal pretty closely: 

“ijuando arlibus, inquit, Iioiicstb 
Niilliis ill urbe locus, nulla emulumenta laburutn, 

Kcs liodie minor esC here quain fiiit, ntqne esidcm eras 
Detcret exiguis allqukl," &c. 

30. sooths. So bath, whe^ we should now write lathe, as in Milton's Uhl. Eug 
Cordelia, he.iiing of King Lear's coming, "appiunti one of her most trustyservanle,....hi 
array him, bath him,” &c> The verb sooi^ is not at aB connected with the old subst. moth, 
any more than bless is with bliss. It is probably front the Gothic 4uih/a», to tickle tfie cttrs. 

/,o. [What part of the .sentence is less fj 

.;t. Seejui'cnal: 

“et pedibiu ire 

Porto meb, nuUo dextram subeiune hacillo." 

/3 Jfis foes ~ the low German invaders of the jth and 6tli centuries the Angliaas o- 
English. 

5t. fonsioMs. In hb Diet., published 1755, Johnson's dcfiiutiofl of a peiificn is: "An 
allowance made to any one without an equivalent. In England ii b generally understood to 
mean pay given to a state hireling for treason to hb countr]^' And one definitiun of a 
pcn.'^ioner is: "A slave of state hired by sUpend to obey hb master.” It was not till 1780 that 
in a biJI brought in by Burke the principle was asserted that " dbtress or desert ouglit to be eon • 
sideied as regulating the foture grants of such pensions, and that parliament had a foU right 
to be informed in respect to this exercise of the prerogative In order to ensure and enforcb the 
responsibility of the ministers of the crown.” TiU that time (he distribitffon of penMOnahad 
lain altogether in the hands of the sovereign and his ntiuisters, and no doubt tjm patrbnage was 
often abused. During the ten years of Walpole's admiobtratioti, into Whictt au enquiry was 
erdered by the House of Commons, of jCtsOkOOO per arniuin, p 4 d nway to. secure support 
f'r die government, part had gono in the li^pa of pensions. The taw. passed in Queen 
Anne's reign, and ratified in that of Geotge 1 ., that no person having np^ision under the 
Crown pleasure, or for any tem of years, b capable of bdng elected or sitting In the 
liouse of Commons, would seem to fonre been ntteriy set at nought, or at bast triumphantly- 
evaded. But the royal patronage wM not alwkyt abused. In %j6* [sehne twentyofour yours 
after the publication of linden) Johnson hbsarif received a we^bdeserved pensfoa. 





551, Johnson''! vitw-» of the .mti Co««rt party h:»J bet n %uiitcw1iat mmliiiccl when in his 
thet, he alaieti of the word P.ttrill ih.it "it K somelim«s> usicd for a factious dibtntbcr of the 
government" 

Ir 5i fxptain axvay mrit Uy, to <»hseiirc, t»r indeed ^icrvert by glosses,. 

54. The Spaniards, ttpsupprefis the frc*iuent smuggling rarried on by English vessels in 
the Wert Indies, had asscrtetl the rigiit uf v.arch on the high seas. '■ SIkip.s were often illegally 
detained and their trews sonoiiituvs tiral'’d with severity.’* .Sec the story of Jenkins’ Ear, 

II w.i!i on llm ai’.t ''f M,iic'b. of thi. year i|p which l.aH^n ^v.1S published, that that worthy 

cxhibiierl liU f^riioii!, eat to tlie House of ('oniiiions, "out of 4 U > in vhith he alway.s carried 
It about iiiin, wrapi up in cottoii.” Aitiiough tho lo.intiy gener.i’ly f'.o umipletcly syiniKi' 
thf/ed witli loin .ind what he repres*-iitc«l ^vi/. rcsbl.in^c P* the Sp.mi'-h Eight of Search) that 
it went to war with .‘spain, there were many who ridiculed hi> t.ilo, .mkI lolt that Spain had 
.some jiislifi. .ilioii for' Its jiolii y,* It Is to llie.vi Ji»bns!,n lo-n' rcfi^r?. .S<-e Kiiighl'.s /V^ //h/. 
A'xtf, Vf, I Imp. vi. 

t/i [What i« the fnii.r <■( 47»if here? What W’liat "caw " is ?j 

5.S, The Vitd of Adam Smith'* Four in'ixii**’ >r principles on Ibo siibjcrt of TaKitti'oi U 

nee- IVinltk fif NathHi, published "'lli'' t is ulii< h eac h iiido uiwal isl<oiind to [ny ought 

III lie rc'il.iin, niiil rmt ,<rbili-,ri v. The time <'f iMVinviit, tlio ill•Ulllcr of ])ayii]rnt, ihc ((uautity 
I'l I)- iMut, ought all t'» be,' ilr.ir .'iml plain l‘» thr ciuitribiiP'r and to every other jieison,” &c. 
ft It, Hilly the Kuril, 111 fiiiaui 1 it economy w.i- t.ir from saii>fyuig the a* coiidiiioiis. The FuNi- 
ntHi were iiiHorjiiiis esIiirtiiiiMTs And -.i' lin ••'nc^lH'oding fiiiit'liniiaricsiiriiodcriiiivniitriis. 

ittxfH ti 11 '. Sl.itcdottrrics wijtc :i f.ivonnte mode of raisin,1; mnrmy for tbi: 
pnhlir si'ivicc^dniuis'the whole of the cetuirry, and down to the year when the list 
I'lrr waidr, 4 wn in Icngland. See Chainbers' Av« oj Piiys, ii 4r!5- K An art w.is iii.idc in 
the r.jtli year I'f < Jeoigc III. to Jueii'ie and r-gidate the Keepers of siiL,h offircs See Ken’s 
Ci'iHMiut. Prisaie lotteiirs were suppressed “.11 piiblit. iiiiis.'ini es" in the reign 
of tauten \niie See Knighi's J\'p. Hut. Eu^, V ('li.'ijc in. 

/linH, Tile uouu/i/’Mi S. Itorme. iiie.iiis r.rdic.illy food ’‘I,.iiids wereletoncoii- 
jr ditiiii if sniJfilyuig the l"iil wsih so ni.uny nights'i^.ntcrl,iiiuneiil for his hoii.seluild,. This 
P iMideiif Tcckuning ronst.inlly ij)pe.-irs in DotWisiiuy A’ooa-; ‘ RedJet Inm.im triiiin iiocthiin'*' 
I? \Ve'lgw««»di, 'Him, this rtiii'iuiinius'itt lniint; coTmniiled for w^>/fy,_/I//wr e. so inurJi iriotiey, 
M rent; nnd then by a lutuial tr.uisii,«ii,/Vin//..the hind producing that money or rent; and, 
’ • a* a Serb, *■ to oecujtv Mith (ami; ■whein <' in .1 geiu-r.il use, to hold or occujiy or manage 
I, aiiv'.hin.; fiji' whitb 1* in i‘> i«> Iw |si il, 'I in, l.-.uet lerhal sciisc is the sense here. 

' ' '//cx.’tf s*>ts;e II wis in i jjy that M'.iljiole *' imncd an nrneiichnctil to the V.igrant 

,\i I as far as related to the coniinuii pbiy* i* of iiittilndcji... Under this hill the Lord rhainlicr- 
liln might ptohihit the rcpres*'iit.il|itii of plavs; ,-iud vopies of all new playh, adilitnms to old 
pUv'. I'l' t.'gnes and epilognr... w.-ir i<> V isubniilted to th.it otfir er for the pinposc of being 
111 c iisci! bec Kinglil s i tin: \ I. cliap. \i. It w.o, the political persunalitie^ 

whi- h h id iKgim to find .♦ piiLc upon the stage, ,,, Kichling’s /V.Ty«i«, th.it led to this 
iiiuileim Walpole’s 1 no rusent still rciiiains in force Some Kditiuns read then^'ti 
her*, \woCj.K am! feebiy fomp. Ib.i.Kc’s A'/ ,'Sj 

Snc' essu vetm his connedi.i, ii<in nine inult.i 
Laiidc, sed in viiiiun hlwitas cm idit, ct vim 
Digitam lege regi; lev est asevpta, chouiscpie 
l'i/ip.tcr ohticuit i>iibl.it>ji line iiocmdi.'* 

Pp [KNpbiiii *i'.\//.w« here.) 

^ 8 . Cttup. Jtivenul; 

^ ‘"tfuid Komae faJ.ini? aienliri nr.scip.'' 

61. 7». Tht Oocsi'/Avr w is the t'lnirt ncwspafief of the time. 

7 j, [Explain in kai/Jiit /rnstim dtts/d ) 
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80. [Explain 

vantisA a*wv = disguise the proper hue or lolour of wrong. C.nnr*. the phrase 
'a coloured account.*' * 

81. a sfy. See Pope's Satires ef Dr Dantu verstjled, tv. 379: 

" Sciired at the grixly forms, I sweat, 1 fly. 

And shake all o'er, like a discover'd jr/^r 

and iA. 158: 

"Then as a licens'd sfy, I'iioin nothing ran 
Silence nr hurt, he libels the great man." 

Donne writes; 

“ He like a privileg'd sfy, whom nothing can 
Discredit, HheU now 'gainst e%ch great man ” 
and 

"I .shook like .1 spy'd spy." 

83. [What is meant by stH iaiguilt t\ 

Comp, Juvenal: 

"QiiLs nunc diligitur nisi cotisciusf. .. 

Carus crit Verri, qui Verrein Irmpore quo viiU 

.■\i:c>is.uc potest.’’ 

SO. /A’ri'M.cA. In i7'»S, "cxrhisivc of Itlenheiin, the chike's fis'-il yearly income, 
fruiit offices ami cniolumeni!., was very ne.irly flfty five thousand jjoiinds ; and the iiioomo of 
the duchess, from her offices at c*jiirt, was nine thousand five hundred pciiiiids” (Knight's Pof. 
/fist. Eng. V, chap, xsii..’ See Johnson’s I.iftof S-.aift: '*That is no longer doubted of 
W’hich the n.ation was then I in Sv'tJPs Conduct 0/ the > 4 /AV-r) first informcl, that the war was 
iinnecessatiJy protracicrl to litl lljc |KH:kets of Marllvjroiigh: and that it would have been con¬ 
tinued without end, if he could have continued his annual plunder." A» to his parsimony 
Johnwjn here, and 'l'ha«kcray in his Eiutond, h.ive only too good authority for tJseir atiack.s, 
allusive or direct, upon him. 

i’iliiers. .Sec Drydeu's Al^ and Aehil. Part i. S44*-5fi8, and Pojw’s J/aiw/ Essays, 
tp. iii. a9<> -514, where Pope notes.* ‘‘This loni, yet mure famous for his vires than his mis¬ 
fortunes, after having been possess’d of about ./f 50,000 a year, ,ind (srssed thro' many of the 
highest posts in the kingdom, died in the year iti87, in a remote inn in Yorkshire, reduced to 
the utmost mi.sery.’’ 

Sq. I Explain self aff roving day. What part 0/ tlie sentence is il?J 

>,t. I What is meant by 4rM’;vr/herc?| 

t)\. Rowe. Ity Rome he means Italy generally. 

I Is lontman server a metaphor or a simile ?J • 

<)7. (Kvpiain iratnferts. Should we uic the word in the same way?J 
c/t. Onitp. Jureitui; " 

“ non possuin ferre, Quirite.s, 

Cirserani urbein.'' 

91). See Sf«i. no. 3*9; "Sir Roger, in the next i^ace, luld his hand upon Edwaid the 
Ihird’s sword, amt leaning upon the pummel of it gave us the whale history of the Black 
Prince, concluding that lu Sir Kich.rrd Baker’s opinion Kdwanl the Third waa one of the 
grc-itcbt princes that ever sate upon the Eng 1 i.sh throne.” 

100. [Mention some saints of En^ish birth. I 
>06. See 1 . 28. 

loS. Ctbbet, Fr. gibet, Ital. gmhhet/e (which is closely connected with gitAefta, wbich is 
a dim. of giuida, which properly means an under-waistcoat) » a baiter. Then the framework* 
from which the hatter was suspended, in which, the modem, sease Robert of ClouceHcr uses 
it, and Chaucer, in his Hvusan/ Eame^ 1 ,: 
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CrcMitf that was Kins of Lids 
llut %igh ttppn a jptict 

aoS. tvAe*/. Bicakins on ihe according to Haydn*si>^/. i(f Datett Kd. i8dj, 

**w« used for the pHiiish(A«*nt of great crimiiuds sucli m assasunsand parricides, first in 
Gormany; U was also used 4 iy the laquisitum, and rarely anywhere dse, until Francis 1 . 
sedered it to be InAicied up»in robhers, first breaking their buncs by strokes with a heavy iron 
club, and then leaving ihen) to expire on the wheel, a . i >. 1515 ” Sluiksiiere makes Curiolanus 
apeak of Death the wheel'’ ( 111 . ii. 3 . | Sec also WhUev't Tale, 111 . u. 176; 

*' What studied torments, tyrant, haul for me? 

What VfhttM racks? fires? what flayiitg? boiling? 

In le.uU or oils? what old or newer torture 
Must I recciwi, w|iohe every word deserves 
'J'o taste of thy most worst?” 
bee Th* Trai'elUr, 4)5. 
tiv Comp. Juvenal: 

"Augur, sthwnnbates, medirus, magus; omnia nnvit 
(rrartulus esurieus; in urlum jiisseris, ibit.” 

A gieat dislike of the Fren<.h was one of fobnvjii's many violent prejuditos. 

iiB. See lao: "I'he glorious names of lleniy the Fifth and <,tucrii Elizabeth 

gave the knight great op(Kirtumiics of shining and of doing justice to bir Richard Baker,” A.c. 

119, I'unip, llor. h/>. IT. i b«> Butler, with respect to dresi of his time, IIuiL 
]. ui. i>a}: 

" And as the Fren< h wc conquer'd once 
Now give us laws for pantaloons, 

The length of breeches and the gathers, 

J^>n canuons, perriwigs, and feathers,” Kc. 

guUtJ. ChU « possibly coniiei led with gutift but rather, perhafis, it is the sea- 
fowl's name used as a ve»b, in a sei'vindary sense, a to itcat as a gull, 1, r. as something very 
stupid ^ 

ij»8. See>V/. UltiithfTti'i f/tu/te/, A.V. xxiil, J4, umre for “out" is iiicoirectly printed 
” at,” The (Ireek is «l ih«Ai^«vr*s. 

awkviani. "Aukwarde, frowanle, periicrs. Aukuar, leftr-handed, gauche. 
Alike, stroke mtvrr” ^Palsgrave}. Thegives " awke or wrung, 
biiiistcr,” 

iji There were Frrnch aeiora in KngLmd as early as the reign of James I. It was 
proliably by a French that actresses were first introduced upon our stage; See 

iVynne’a Hisfrifimattix Eiplisli wumen do nut aeem to have "gone upon the stage” till 
after the Keiituration, 

Mi, Comp. Juvenal t • 

" Mrliof qui semper et omni 
Noite dieque potest oliemim sunieie vultum, 

A (acie jactare ounus.'* 

138. CtMup Juvenal; 

" Rides, fflnjon cachiniio 
t'oucuUtar: fiet, si lacrimas con»pe\it amtri. 

Nec doletl ignieitlum bnimas ai tempore pescos, 

Accipit endronidem: si tluceria aeatuo^ sudat * 
iKsch, 7«4—76*, wl. Raley: 

• " ny ^wrepayweTt 9 je«rt(iidgtui 

»d« tie IrecfMe' lyufM a Admit 
•Mir vpewutveiiwt* 
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i «riftg^a mpintma 

141. dog days. Sw£yctdat, 138. 

* 43 - l^Vhat is th«4Qeiuiiii$ of jf.v her«f Whut other meanijn^s has the wurdfl 

tommeHteyosir lords Comp, tlie Uoivefi^y yhrase**'" to commence M.A.* ‘Ihe 
construction is eUiptical. 

154* fWhat h the bense of fy HumSrts here?] 

155. Perhaps no poet has treated Poverty ^tUt Iciis meri'y than Pope, See the I}ul$(iad^ 
passim, 

d 3 . 163. Comp. Juvenal: 

*' Nil habet infelix paiipertaa durius in se 
Quam quoil ridiruius hoiuintu* fadl’* 

169. The Pope, Alexander VI., at the begiiiuini;r of the i6ch Ceiituryi had assigned to 
Spain all lands discovered more than 470 leagues west of the Atures, 

170. Comp. Ilnr. Jiyod. xvi. 

177. fkegteoMt, i.e. The great man's great man. 
fSo. (What is the force of rais'd herefj 

u)i. spread, CuIHl^ the I.at. sterna, as fret}oeiUly In Virgil. So OvidN Jffaf. ah'. 550! 

I lie tuns genitor Mes.sania muenia «twindam 
.S'/ravit." 

81 , iW- dame is lived by Pope and Prior .ilso tn the vlmide sense of a house, a building, 
soo. They p.iy back, in part at least, what has been paid them for their support in 
parliament for so selling their souls, Ibr so "their sauls iiideutui',” an Bums has it (Tmt 
Dogs, 14S). " Kvery in.in has his price,” was Walpole’s theory, founded on an extensive ex* 
pcricnce. 

sob. /A'should r.'ithcr l*c the park and tht play. (What should be the 
diflcrence in meaning ?J 

aio. Iht smiling land. See Grfy's Rlegy, 6j. 

31 1. [ Whivt is the force of nut here t] 

313 . Much attenlloii was nliout this time beginning to Im piiid to landscape gardening. 
See, for instance, Johnson's of Skmstan*. When Lcasou'cs had in 174$ coma itifo 
Shenstone’s possession, ” he took the whole estate into his own hands, more to ^ improve* 
ment of its lieaiity than the iiicre.ise of its produce. Nuw was excited his delii^tt in rural 
plea.4urcs, and his ambition of rural elegance; he began from this time to pmot hts prospecta, 
to diversify his surface, to entangle his walks, and to wind hi.s waters; which be did with such 
judgment and such fancy as made hix little domain th« entry of great and the admirntiou of 
the sidiful; a place to be visited liy travellers and copied by dej^ners,” &c. Aklabie begun 
to " lay out** the grounds of Studley Koyal Kpunudn's Abbey)about 1730, 
aiS. With the rhyme between smiU and tail, compv Dnnciad, U, 331 : 

” Now Ui^n to diiTerent sports, the goddess cries. 

And leant, roy sons, the woniTtmts pow'r of noise.* 

/ralick. SeemtitUs JL'Alleg. %%, 

335. Ibursts ihe/miklest har. ta what sense do wn now use hHrstl\ 

338. In one year niaety'Seven nudelactoF* went executed m Londoti; on one mormog 
twenty were hanged, "Hanging'day” came round r^lariy. Bee Knight's Pap.llisK 
Bng. VII. chap. vi. In Butlers time there was a great eaectiting Once u month: see Hndi- 
teas, 1. iL 539. 

"Tybom waa anciently nmanor and i(illage weMof London, in the Tyhoum, or * 
Arook, subsequently the Weatbouni, the wettem boundairy of the distikt, now Incorporated ih 
fWdtBugton,* {Tnnbn’ As early » ssq6, tho eaecudoa pf latOdon 
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4n4 Mtddlefte* eriminaU took place on itt hank& Then, toufy in the 15U1 reotury^ the ganom 
was fir • tiiM 'brought nearer Ixmdla, to St OiiesMo-the<Ftelda. Then ngain it was reiaowsd 
wcAward toits old acigbbouriKKid; and there temalned till >783, when the place of esecu' 
lion was ehanged to Newgate. As to its precise site, it would seem to have been ongiiially, 
films f <anti, fiayywatcr (tee V-U* liondon); there lay the channel of the old stream, then to 
hove beet! toanaleiired eastward, and been, at various times where Connaught Square now is, 
whete'Oxftird Street and the Kdgeware Road meet, and thirdly, at the junction of Unier 
Bryamtott Street and the Edgeware Road. ^ Oldham's Sath^s, /miiatum c/ ihe Third 
p/ynvtnalf 

** Then fatal carts through Holbom seldom went. 

And Tyhurn with few pilgrims was content" 

eg. 943 ^*«<^i'ge II. several times vi-dled his continental poMCSsions, e.g. in 1735, and 1736 
'i hese abseiiies made him highly unpopular at home. In 1736 " People of all ranks were in* 
dmnant at the king's tong stay m Germany. The national iil-bumoitt was in 

pasituinades... Tn IVcembrr the king came home after the {ntblic hopes rather t hri ft fears had 
lieen esrited by the belief that he was at sea during a terrible slnrin in which many ships had 
been wrecked." See Knight's P»f>,hlUt. Jinx VI Chap. v. 

344. gnal and ragr, strangely different as they look, are probably derived ulUmateiv 
from the mine I^aiin wont, vie. eavra, ga^l coming from the dim. form. See Ital, gaiala 
French gi-Ale. See Wedgwoivl, to whom “the origin seems gaei, gabh, to 
take, seise, to make prisoner, hold or conuin." But is not the origin rather to be seen in the 
Ut. tavHt, ettvea, meaning raditaily much the same as tavttHO,» The place where Joshua 
confined the five kings was literally a g,iol. 'Ihe first notion »that of a hole or hoflow. Just 
such Was the liillianutn at Rope, aiul just such very commonly were the prisons of the nic- 
dueval castles Hut perhaps tavut may be ultimately connected with f«/w, 

AlfretVt reign b the gohlen age with many a Satirist and many a historian 
wi If?* were no juries at all, in urn sense of the word, known in 

King Alfred «lime, rrial by jury, however perunaciinisly assigned to him by popular Uadi- 
tion, does loally date fiom the 13th century or thereabouts. A« cording to eminent authorities, 
as Sir F. Falgrave, it was ofd»iorinan lather than of “ Anglo-Saxon " origin. 

333. is perhaps a t orruption of wa/ds, woods, wooded districts. A. S. VMa/d. 
(Jerrn. waU The extent of the Weald of South Kent may still traced by the place- 
names ending in dtm end hf$rrt, as Tentenfirw, Staiu/rw, SandAnn/, ftc 


VArtlTY OF HUMAN WISHES. 


This piece was published in t 749> fi*® twelfth 7 ear of JahnMin'a London slrusgbs. It was 
ip that same year that Gray finished hU ffAvtr* « 

^ ?• ‘*^ 1 * imitotion of Juvenal's Tenth Satire. There is much 

SS'Sr.k ”? ^ «'»i« >1“ » i» Ik. Knxifak WJ.*. 

IV rmh If iMt oal, XnlilKIlv., it « iwil, «minicUn: tint h, it b •><* <at» 

wBrkal, it U ebn didactic. 

^jQvenaf^AfM AiArr, nnd Diydeu’sTrawdatwn of it along with thblmilaiioiL 
is?** styb here and (hat Take aayeofines 
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Into how many parts would you divide this ppemf 
i Add fresh historical iUustrarioits to those sucoesdvelyf^veii by Johnson.] 

3. [What is there noticeable about (he use of heret) ' ^ 

6 . The hidden pathway of our Kves is mafk yet wore dwJt aad dtAiciiit Iqr our own 
wUfuInesaes. 

7. vrttftma. We now use rvM/wmewr. 

9. pVhat part of the sentence U this clau!||t) 

' 11. Sttfliant cs radicaity, as fixed and immoveable as n shti» Comp. atotJc>sUlt. 

t 5 . Comp. Pope's Jl/urvs/£4xeya, iL 147; ' ^ 

" Atossa. fwwrf wiVA nv/y granUH /rwTvr*” &c. 

16, [What parts of the sentence ate e^ch gi/i e/^aturtt <wA jp*'***'^ ^ 

17. Observe -how much the friediaitivi force of the sentence Kes i» what is gram* 
Watically but a subordinate part. Perhaps the style in whkh such a form of predication is 
mo.vt used^ -used lo a degree of obscurity and frequent raUieading--*b that of Gibbon; but it is 
common in nearly all the writers of the middle of the last century. It U Immodiutoly of 
Latin, ultimately of Greek origin. 

W. 2*. [NVhatis the force of </hereT| 

^ .!5. Comp. Sttph. Antig. «9S—301, TintMt ^Athens^ IV. id. .tda- 394. 

w ' }o. mot/tMa maddened, 'fhe shorter form often ocennin i^isa^thAn wriiers. as in 
Sidney's A rcatiin: '* O villain ! cried out Zalroane. tH 4 $diffd with finding an unlooked for 
rival." MitJ also occurs .is a ueut. verb c. to be uiad,‘ as in Miltou: 

"'ITm: madding wheels 
, Of brasen uhariots rag'd." 

So Gray s EUgy, 73. • ^ ^ 

33. hind, A. S. A«w, Scot. used by Barboui', Dougla-s, &c, Sec Milton's 

Comus, 174, &c. 

This line, as many others in this poem, shows what vigorous English Or Johnson 
could write, when for a while forgetting his extreme predilection for Sesquipedal" Latinisnu. 
See on this point Macaulay's Biog. of him. 

37. Sec Chaucer's IVy/t^Baikex Talt: 

i 

"luvenal saith of piMert itierily 
The pore man when he goth by the way 
Bifore the theves bo may synge and play." 

33. the widf Arnth. The heaths around London were abmit this lime, and longafler* ' 
wards, infested with highwaymen. Hounslow Heath wgs esp^iany notorioos in this respect.. 
See Knight's /fist Eng. Vll. chap, v, 

43, [Is the sing, verb Correct heret] 

40. [Explaia land /£e tainted gabs,] 

49. Demccrifut, SnnCkun.DM. Burton, the author of the^ 
styles himself Ottmcritut jnmihr. 

51. mo/fry isof the tame word-family gs xmw/. fwntth, tjxmpfgrtd iChsuiBlIh'l €Sswf, 
ToAsr, 76), A. S. heimitan, &c. For the 4, corap. Nuttinglwm froht BnettetigtdMM, »mHt' '• 
and mtitf &c. 

5a. [What part of dm verb, and whnt.^filirt ef die seotence fsji^wfheiwtj' 
nummu^tt^dee, Ie, whenpeo^ were tettcompItudyiifdQiis^ 
than they now are. ' - ; 

waioiie.. See notes Oft I4» ' . . ■ ,fj. 

, 30. II1W is ustrtm ns hbaiy written by imtirfst* moldy AriiiibtpliwiMWw hut 

i6y«nriymn«^dMnl)«iimMtb«»adw«i«iycophmitaniidfftthi^ 1^'. 






., / ifce MW M4 ^ ihe Ekkte»» ao «fave 

MikfU^d ftdn''the x^ fientury. It wa» to 1453 tho^ K^tt 
f^aiiiiyi#««ii (0 bo inram at W&itfiiinst«r. TM route then w«s Uw river. 

, $», CUk ia-fiem tbe s«jpe root Old Eog. gat, fr. gattr, 

tSi^lWlietyOrtor theteiUeiiceWlo^ilrjrra^f} 

’ if^ .iWkot U the predicate io this KOtence 7 J 
‘ iW. r^hot is the aniecedeat of i«d«rv 

70. Canttot s strictly, to exOitdne hy pwrinf tfie object throogh tantnu, or o lieve, 
>orilt> Cattotn is the Lat. eaHm^,'Oir, Old High Q. ituff, Eog. 4 rw/. 

74. uMm/. See note 00 Ebw .S'/*. >l41i|M!r, 4 . . ' 

79. Comp^ Vifg. iL ^i, ^6a. 

*' Si nop faigeittem ibribils stomus olta stipa'his 
Mane salotaniwa totis yomit sedihos uffdnm,'' &c. 

iBepbin iSttv t»ds wUh htft.y 
■Is. See VUurpt Wmkeft€ld, dinp. xp..' 

S4. llie Patlwiinm was an image rtf’FaiUs i^eaerved at Troy, said to have lallen from 
heaven (a« that (mT Oiaiu at Ephesus; see Aeti t>/Hu Apasittt^ xix. 35), and believed to have 
supreme protecting potver. See Virg. /€?». it t65->9 and aay. As the city cottld not be 
takeo while this divine statue was in it. Diomede and Ulysses plotted how to carry it off. 
Afterwards It, or what passed for it, was transferred ftora Greece to Rome, where Itetellus 
signalised bimielf by rescuing it from being burnt along with the tmnple of Vesta, in which it 
wwi deporiled. See Uc. Pkii, XI. x. 04, where the orator says that Bratus ought to 1 w pre¬ 
served andmgiport^ "nt id rigttum Quod de cmlo delspsum Vestm custodifscontineiur: quo 
«alvo.Mtvtsiht^<htttt4'* • 

94. tiilnstrate from BnidWh history of the sjth century.] 

97. Ifhesct br Septen nial ParUaments wns passed int7i6. Comp. *• Septennial bribe ** 
in CrablM's ViWigtt Bk. s. 

9I. {What k meant by/wf/here tl 

9^ See Shakspeate’s Hmry F///,' ^ Thus passed the Cardinal," says Qsven- 

dkh, " his Bb and time from day to day and year to year, in such great wealth, joy, and 
triumfd), end gl6ry, h«ving%lweya on hk side the king's espeekd favour.” 

roe. LWhat pf^ri of the sentence Is taw tn JUf wic4 f] 

'■ 41 . top. The frown came tn 1539. In the spring of 1530 he was ooramanded to reside 
wHhin his erchbishopric Early in November hx dmt same year he was arrested at Cawo^ 
on e charge of high tieeson. At the etose of that month he died at Leicester Abbey, being 
then on hk way to tendtm, to%e put upon bis trial. 

tiy. Oa the hfiBtency of Wriseys esu^thment seei/irA Stig. Fepe Leo MmselC" 
ft hm been said,, *'seSito>y Iked with nuno s(dcadour ahd magnificMict. He became most 
Bergenos in hie dress, t«tii»ie,lKniseknefdng,andaU other things. He maintain'd a ttpinof 
^hundred persm^ among whom were n^ or tmi iords.^ Vfhmimnsr be iqipenred in pubtle 
iWtkKdbmlk hm sms bocne beforo^ by a penbn of rank/* Ice. frEfe. 

.1 k strictly an ndb^btiohghig ton siMk>(Ar*£Mr,tI. hr. 1^ or houdiold 

, Thna it k strictly symmymoun t^ 
ul..S<mnbteonLie9. ‘/'.-f ^ 

'■■t v;'' t.3m'«eris!y smrvlved hktrinliii firdm tfcdTowera»«i yswm H wee 
lAimrik 101 flHMnn eoOecrion eC efterwink piw^^ 

'l-tju.' 'mmrnrt*, $ei JihL Xim Ibr thb yew tdii- -vf' 
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>39. Adbr, after Iwiai: employed by Qneep «* vliriolw o«i 1 n«i!ai» fWllhit 

tntftjteraca, letw^ ia xs 9 f to Oxford^ bfai oM Vntvm«%r •»< fceteU^ m abopt 
the Ueifemty Liteary; to wboae wpport aud extendtoti M'Wbia 4 uiu>ttf Iwitieallied aM hm 
pnveity. He died io i6ia« 

**1niere u a traditioa that the atody t>t fyiar &B|dba» btelt on an arch over the 
teii^, wiU fall when a nun greater than Baooo shall pate ttedw ft. To prevent so shockfaig 
an accident, it was pulled down many years since* (JoAnam’s note). Ko^ Bacon spuit the 
gteatw part oflue studious kte at Oxford, manjiyearsofitin eoafinemeot, hu coaiemporaifos 
jbeug unabte to aiqiremtv hi$ teamuig and attHtetiing tho (Usooverios be made to Saiaato 
Agency. What pcecfaely those ifaecovenes were, (t l« diAcuIt^to aeoenaliik as Bacon's name 
has been as thidcly surromided with traditions as that of King But it ceeas certaia 

that both as a man of Kseareh and as an original thlnkw he^was one of tbe gveatost if not the 
greatest, bnglishmaA of the Hdtddie Ages He died in toys 

<0 149. emh Mv fefraia from thy celt. So 

foritarti aomenmcs used. Com|K sesur in Shaksp, Tmp* III. iS 36, ftc 

154 Burton considers at lengtH Study as a Cuise of Melancholy. See A$ULlf, 

1 . II 3 Subs 15. Jaques speaksol the hcholai's Melancholy; Ms was notthatt aoe^syew 
f/Lr it, IV 1 xo^ 

t6a The age of the Patron was at this very time begmnbg to pass away, the age of the 
Public to dawn. No one did more to deliver literature from Palrotwge than Jchosoii himadfi 
In hit earlier London life he had sorely needed a helpUH| hand{ but no such hand nos 
stretched out to him, nor was ic so, unut lie bad oeasid to need it See his LtfftP'to Ate 
B«rl ef Chttt*rfi 4 ld As books and the abdity Io read them became more widely diflVised, ft 
became less and less Important to an authm to be supported Hqr soese aristocruHc name. 

16s As to “ Hiidibras” Butler sen the Kpigram Ivy Samuel Wesley {the tether of 
John .md Charles Wesley); ^ 


“ While Butler, needy wretch, was stiU olixe 
No generous patron would a dinner give, 

See him when starv'd to death aud turn'd to dust 
Presented with a monninental bust 
Ihe poet's fate Is here In emblem shown r 
He ask’d iwt bread, aud he received a stone * 

« 


164 Lydtai was a man of various teninlng. disiingiHshi d is a theidogian, a chtoiio* 
loger, a matbematicien. Alter a somewhat troiilded hte, imhidmg seven sufterin^ as a 
nyalist, he died in indigence iti 1646 

lo say noth^ of ptrcvibiM dnagers, Gatileo was Mwmoned befmra the tteititstrien 
m 1633, atid compelled to rcnoauce hk great dwcovenes affidl oottfirmatlmii of COpcmlcils' 
disoovcriesi but lus "R pur si moovc* (wand yit it nwwc^ sent Mm to kaprismun^ In 
1634 Ms sentence was commuted to banishmont to the Epfaut^ palace at Btemia^ siBd soon 
alter, to the palace of Arced not ter fnmt Florence. Then various bodily anmente^ Mbulpeia, 
deafbem, srant of sleep, pains and ariics, came Upon Mte in the mMst of Ms immoiiisl smdtes 


"In my darkness,'* he writes u» 163^, "1 nmtenow texm this ohi«et irf tMtui* and now upon 
dmt,andfinditimposiin)tetosomlMmytoiialeMbcad,liostovtoiMiflhtwtiihlt» Thteperpamd 
actim of mind deprives me alntotl whel^ of rieep." ttwasinihteteinepeiirilMtlfilttmttw 
Mm. "TherelteltMyJttsraathat I felted«ndvltteteldMtemoM<tefflMfNtot>M 4 ,.apriiOOfr 
totite InqidsiffeB, forthiidclnf in Aatranctejr odtorwlee thaii dte ItepndMtei tetd Domhtfoan 
IfcOtote* Aoudht**’ {Miltoo's ; wbera by **n prisonar to ^ ImpitoMKHi'’fomeanit 

MtetedmdimteMmoftlMliHiiiitedembmfcnpcuiideritone ^^liidMsitlou. Hiif' 
Wtowltet dm Lodns called n'*Rbeei enten^* Ho dfed in lAtey A pnay to « riotely ao^ 
inning teuar. Re* Ha^'a gf JW; 

sdteiPnMHtei. JeiiBSon'ae«f|HM't< 
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i$8. jLaud wai arrejitcd in Dea 1:641, condtttnned by bill of att^oder jrtst three yeaM 
aftetWArdiS and executed in the fgllol>tug month. See Itist. Rng. 

lye. th« plundrrwd fatntt. He refen to Woodstock && See, in ScoU'a novel of 
Wotdttotk, aome account of the Cummiuioners there and how they fared. 

Tha tequt$i<ei^d rekt. There was a special court of Sequasimiars, whose function 
it was to discover ntid fine any favourers of Koyahy. Of course in the eyes of Royalists 
sequestrator meant riibl^-r; hence Jeremy Taylor; '*! am fallen into the hands of puWeans 
and taqursimton, and they have taken ail fi^m me.” “Sequestrations were first introduced 
by Sir Nichola-t tUI,(Lkstonc}> 

171. IWhai >•( tncatii hyparts heret See It^iHlcr's 7 \tle, 1. ii. 400.] 

177. xniift/i'. “ A (uper called the London Gazette was first published, Aug. 93,164a, 
The Lriiidnii Oavette of the scries was first {MiblUhcd at Oxford, the court being there 

OH accinmi of the pl.igue, Nov. 7, 1(165* a«d aAerw.nrds at I^^mdon, Feb. 5, 1666.”— <Haydn*s 
/fitt, Patau,) . 

iji). [Wh.it interval of lime was there between AJ^xander's landing.in the Troad, and 
hit death at B.il>ylou? See //fst, Grrste.) 

iSa. yVht Danubi and the Rhine. See in your Atlas the fallowing places, and In 
y<»tr lh\t. Rn/f. some account of the battles fought at or near tlmm : Hochsteit) Deitingen, 
Fonteiioy. Add to these J 

i8jt. [Thtspadr tilts piitisa, Sic. Whith is the subject hcref What i.s the .antecedent 
of that fj a 

184. 'Jht unitvt'sal charm. Sec Young's J.ore of Fame, the universal Passian, in 
Seven charaeternthal SnUrrs. (1796 - 8.) 

las. We have to thank our Wars, and llicin only, for our National Debt. The beginning 
nf th.'it monstrous burden date-s from the leign of William IH. In i6<)7 it amounted to 5 
ntiliionst at the coneiiision of the w:us of (Jiicen Anne’s reign to 54 niillious'; at the end of tliC 
.Spanish War in 174.^, when this satire was published, to 78 millions. Since Johnson’s time it 
has increased at Mich a rrigbtri|l pace, that it now amounts to some 800 millions—.n fine legacy 
for isisicijiy as for ns *1’, V'*e., ^ V.'ts 

70 199. See Voltaire’s t’Air/rt'.V//. Charles’reign extended from 1197 to 1718. 

Voliaire speaks of his “Ce corps dc fer gonverne par unc dme si b.ardie ct si in. 
<*tnanlalilc,” See tlie iiKtances he gives. 

190. sNfTomdiH^> kins r. The Tsar of Russia (Refer the Great), the King of Deuinark 
(hiederick IV.), the Kingol Poland and Elector of flaxony (Frederick. Ajugiistiis). The dan¬ 
gers siirtoundmg Charles XII in the beginning of his reign, and the aimizing s’igonr with 
which he estricaied himsolf horn them, call to luiiul Alexander*.s earlier career. 

■jco. eh'f capitulate. So the king of Denmark in 1700. 
i'»/e *vsiji». So theming of Poland in 1701, 

Co.'. Charles was ma content with great victories over the Russians. He conceived the 
ideasif overthrowing that viist empire. In 1707, when the Duke of Marlliorough had an inter¬ 
view with hint, that tihrcwd observer no less than consunnnate general saw that *'Ie veritable 
deswtii da loi de Siiftde ot sa seuie ambition ^taient de detroner le czar apres le roi de 
Poiogne." After (‘harle-. had crosiietl the Dnieper, and his purpose was made manifest, the 
isar atti-itiptcd t.i negotiate, “ Charles XII., ui-coutuind h s’arcordcr hi p»ix h ses ennemts 
qua dans leur 1 .tpludes. re[x>ndii; * J« traiteral avec le ciar h Moscow/*’ 

«>> i'he winter of i7«>S was of uncommon Ses^rity. 

delay, the sing here is cert amt y inaccurate; but it is pcrK 3 |»«xp}icabtg, wbm 
the se»'5e I* considered The .sense is; “ haik want and cold do nai bis course delay." 

»««. TIms battle uf Pulttma was fought, July 8, 1709, 

91 *. “ H« Sed iota i'iirkeV« where he met with a hospitable reception. His estahlisfk* 
nfimt at Bender w.'w such as became a priinxs Though lus foBowen were sooA a thTuisnnif - 
MMben from Poktnd and Sweden joined him every wedc^they were liberty mainiaiiMd 
the R^n Aghmet III., who allowetl Mtn soo crowns a dbry for h» oqm hgutebold.’!’ 
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{Dunham’s Nit/. I)tHtn.^wed. and Ntrmty). iThcnt hcJiafan to dtaam of enlisllng Turkey 
in his great design. ** Vizier after vizier he flattered or assailedt according as they aided or 
r^iposed his views» and the seiaglio, in which gold brought him creatures devoted to hU witl» 
became the scene of innumerable intrigues, ‘lire tsar had.ittore gold than he; and it was dU' 
ttibuted with better effect,” tkc. At last, in 171% he was remind by force to Adrianople, 
and thence to Demotica: whence, dvs|iairing of 1'urkUh aid, he made his escape tn disguise 
to Straisund, 1714. Sec Tatler, No. 135. 

330 . A /artrest. He Hj<ishot dead It Fredeficlcdtail on the coast of Norway, 011 
the night of Dec. 11,1718. 

A duhiput hand. Whether it was an enemy's IkiII tliat strttek him ibwn, or that 
ojf a traitor ftiend, remains n vexed quc.stion. Voltaire speaks of the story that .^iquier asvis- 
sihated him os "unc colomnio renouvcice crop soitven|h hieinoit des fwinceSf and aitO' 
gether' disl^elieves it. Coxe (died 18.^8} agree* with Voltaire, (see his Trttrtlt in Putmdt 
Rntsia, Sweden and Denmark), Cl.'irke, the traveller (diet! i8aa)» on the other hand, says: 
'’that he was assassinated seems so ckmr tlutt it is niurvellons any doubt xhoiitd bo en^rtained 
as to the fact.” ^ 

334. f’/rsitt’s fymnt. Roe Herod, vii, and vtii. 

Itavaria's htd. ' Cha'lcs Albert, Elector nf Hayana, who, on the death of the 
Eiiipemr Charles VI., l.'iid^clniin to the Kingdom of Bohemia on the strength id an article in 
the will of the Kmperor Ecrdinaitd I., brother to Charles V. 

a.*ti. See Croie’s/f/*/. Ofeev, Part II. chap, xxicviti. 

330. Stvlh. .See London^ 40. 

8J3. Sec Par. Lost, *. 306 —jii, esp, 311: 

"And scourged with many a stroke the iiidign.tnt waves," 

Butler’s llndibrat, tl. i. 845: • 

” A Persian cnip’rur whipped his [Cupid's) grannum. 

The sea his mother Venus came on," 

71 . 334. lofts, &c. See the story of Daguii. 

339. .See the play in whii h dKschylus celebrates the splendiil triumph of his country, 
the Persse, 417—.^o ^Dindorfi: 

"i'B'TioJro 

vtiir, Baktufita 8' civser tyi* ihrtv 
t’aiNiytwv irAifflovaa eat ^di'ou ^porwr,” 

341. Prance as^istetl him, and at first he carried every||ung before him. He seized 
Passau, and then T.ini7 ; and so adKanred upt>n Vienna. Presently he w.rs crowned King of 
Bohemia at Prague, and then elected F.iniXror at Frankfott. 

3<3. Carsareitu ftnner. He would he Kasser. See JJryi-e's Holy Roman Bmfdre, 

345. fair Anstria - the fair Archduchess of Austria. So in /.mr, for mnunple, 
Burgundy » Duke of Burgnmly, France King of France. 

Her form was majestte, her features beautiful, her countenance sweet and ani‘ 
mated, her Voice musical, her deportment gracious and dignifwd/ (Macotttay’« Ettayt, 
Frederic the Great.} 

■* sets the world in arms. At the Diet of pKsbiirg "tbw enthusiasm of Hungary 
broke forth into that war'C^ which soon resotinded throughout Eor^: * l.ei us die for our 
king, Maria. Theresa.*" 

047. ieacon is of the some root as hechoft, &c.y and proplrly means a sign, a signal., 
See Macaulay’s fragment on the Armada. 

9^9. Nnttar9st**1i^ht cavalry of Poland and Htingary, ahont (dao.” The name was 
adopted litfe the Ekvtish army in tyy^ 





'* Th« t«rrUi}e iiani«« the Fandoor, the Croat* and th^Hiisaar theft first became 

fiuftifiar fo WMtetfii Europe.” 

351. In chivalry, ieifflf was a technical word. See Trench’s Sftt<fy «f tV sadr* 

’’The unfortunate Charies of Qavaria* vanquished by Austria, betrayed by Pruscia, 
driven front his hereditary ttates* aftd neglected by his allies, u-as hurried by sbame and 
remorse lo an untimely end." He died at Munich in 174$. 

95s. [ tkt/atal 4 t 9 am. What is the force of the article here 7 j 
953. iUm*. See note on totTOTv, Lj^. 166, 

063. Comp. A*fm liht it, 11 . vii. s63>rjS. 

vftt, Orphtus. See 59. IWhaCirvwantby tni/srmVheref] 

973. dktaitt^ the I.at. dtetata. We should rather say ’’(Uctaiions," if wc used any 
word of this family. e • 

S74. [What Is the sense of positively here 7 What is its common sense now? Connect 
the two senses.] 

975. iht stilt tftumlHg' tale. l*his weakness of oW age U a theme Thackeray often 
touches upon, in a style between tears'and laughter. * 

72 . 377. (What is the meaning of iCaM'rdnrjy here t] 

380. expettee, PerhaiK titis ^ spelling arose from some lurking su<q>icion, quite grotuid- 
leM, of a connection Iwtween this word and ptme^ 
aSe, {Explain i/w/mtf here.] 

985. Comp. Horace's Bp. ud Pis. 170, ’I'he miser has been a favourite subject with 
both painters anil poets. [Mention bistances.] 

393. See Oofdsmith’s Deserted Villaey, io7»iia. 

30a [Explain MdM/wr here.] 

30$, [Explain rw/r^uMwr.] 

313, Soe//rrudL L 99—33.' • * 

[Wlut is meant Imre by des«tnd*i 

317. In the last eight years of Martborough'a life (1714—39), "t«'0 paralytic strukes 
shook his strength,, but without at all serionsly impairing Ids fAculiiesJohnson's line " was 
' at least a poetical exaggeration: for he continueil to be consulted on all aflairs of war cv of 
iwiky and to attend his (mrliamentary and other duties until a few months befon; his death." 
ICnWwc/ Portrait Gallery 0/ Priiisk Woriftiest Vol. xi.) 

S«8« See Johnson's Dives of the PoetSy .^wi/t: " He grew more violent, and his mental 
powers declined, till (1741) it was Ibiutd necessary that legal guardians dtould be appointed of 
his person and fortune. He now lost distinction. [What does that mean t] H is madneiis was 
compounded of rage and fatuity... At last he sunk into a perfect lienee, which continued till 
about the end of October, 174^ when in his 78th year he expired without a struggle." 

319. ieemiHi. See HJmm Nat. 940. 

78 . 330. S3 what is bora. Soa//4v«»y/f''., IV. iv. laa, &c. So often/for'/trr in Lafiii, 
as In Ckt. TVmt. v.Oj: ’’bcitim {wo vaopartn propugnant." 

39t. Paae. liOidy Vane, the daughter of a Mr Hawes; she married first I^ord Wiltiam 
Hamilton, and tbmi Ixwd Vane: she was the mistress of Lord Berkeley and others. She 
is the heroine trf the dfrwafw of n Body eff Qaalityt inserted in Smollett's Peregrine Pkkle. 

' ^ Wafpole’t jMw'or, 

'' _ ’ ‘ 3Sa. SedHey:, daughter of Sir Charles Sediey, was one of the misuesees of James 
,n, tuade by him Counteu of Doe^bestcr. See. Macaulay’s JVrrr. Bug, chapi vL It was 
certainly not her btaafy that raised* or tuined her; for this** form that idetmed a Idng" was 
yit^pdnrly : but her tnfloence oyer her lover was supreme. ** Personal dHurms she had 
fitme, whh the eaceptfon ol^wolxl^ceywt*... The nature of her infinence omw Jamesb 
dMA esoity to 1 ^ explaiiied?... Catharine herself was astonished hy the violeoce of.Ms 
'passbq.” 

34d, dneMimg. The tern liny Here is not particifial, but adverbml. 
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353- [What a the meaniag of amhuk heretj 

355. Stcttrt here ia the sense the Latin snmm^ as Her. (M. 1 . x«vi. 3-^^; 

** Qii» sub Arcto 
Rex gelids metuatur ora 
Quid Teridaten teneai, unite 

AViUfTW.'” 

In this sense verbalised xrrwrv occurs in A'Afff L*Ar^ IV. i. 99<~a passage which has 
terribly pusaled commentators. 

.359. Comp, the |iray«r which Horace offers for himseif at the dedication of a temple 
of Apollo; 

" Frui paratis et valido iniht, ^ 

Latoe, donee ct precer Integra 
Cum raeate nec turpein Miwctam 
Degcre nec dthara carentein.** 

361. s for love which can hold or contain nearly all mankinds love of vsuit capacity. 

jba. SewttvigH o'fr transmaifid ff/wsovereigo over ill M that it hecoines transmuted 
or dunged into good. TratummUd U used proleptically. MUfortuncs may be made bless* 
ings, if home Weil and nobly. Transmutt was a t^nical term in alchemy. 

74. 365. (Should we quwuHCgcmfrtn this waylj 



COLLINS. ' 

William Collins was bom at OiichestBc* tbe of a hatter^ tit 17*0. He received 
education at Winchester school, and at Que^'a College, Oxford. 

Ahout the year 1744, according to Dr Johmon, he came up to Loodo& ** with many pro¬ 
jects in his head ami vciy little mSttey^n hie pocket/' which indeed was vifjr much Dr Jobn- 
Mm** own equipment on his first at^peannee in die metroptdis. For me years he led a life 
of hanishipsand necesdties.. “He pobUshed proposal* for a* History of the Revival of Lm>^ 
log;” he deMgned severrf tragei^s; he itnderlptdc to tmndatc, with a commentary, AriS* 
loile's Poetics; but With all these strings fo his bow he shot nothing. Like tnany iwother 
iiUmtifvr of his time he lived often in fear of the debtor’s peisoa. Johnson speaks of visiting 
him (Hie day, "when he was immured by a bairtil that was prowling in the street.*' At last be 
was freed fnMii his pecuniary difficuities by a liqpicy from an umde of senna ;£aooo—" a sum 
whi( h Collins cmild scarcely think exhausUbte, and which Hd did not live to exhaust,** Freed 
from poverty, still direr fell upon lnin>--<Useasie, and iasanUy. After a vain stru^e with 
a terrible despondency wliich gradually overwhelmed him, he was confined for a time in a 
iunntlc asylum, and shortly afterwards died in his sister’s house in his native city. 

Like Gray, Colittts produced but iHtle; but concerning him. as concerning Gray, there can 
be no doubt that he had la him a genuiike poetical spirit His Ode Him tltep tkt fewM is 
one of the most exqidiHe gems of ont'lyrical literature. Strdbgth docs not so much chanc- 
terire him as a certain fine delicady and sweetness. His powers of expression were scarcely 
adcqipm: for his Ideas and sympathies; fur certainly he lived moMly in the poet's land; his 
niiiul was ever there revelHng in the fair viskms of it. Spenser, *' the poet’s poet,” was his great 
delight Wimn the baiUfift were besetting hn eatibly lodgings, he was often far away in 
Foerie. He felt and enjoyed more than he could write. In what^tie he did write, with all 
its imperfections, it Is easy to sed how refined and ap'iriflta) was his nature. 


Tl\% PASSIONS. 


iKtaonucinoN. 

Collins, tike Spenser, lias hutJittie dmthatk power; fer his fine imaginatiiM absttactUms 
were iheuiselvee real and subsiandal ehoui^: he tkies ndt feel any aeoemty for chtchinf them 
with ilesh and blood. HeaCe in poendt as in tenser's, dntractioiis abound unbodiedi, 
as Peace, Rvenin^ Mercy, SimpH^. and the Pasalom in tbe feUowlng poem. He 
kitroduvea "airy nothings." in all tbdr airincm; for Mm they are tbe ml caisteacea. 
Despair la as forcible a figun in eyes as die ifospmtn man; tbe omeretf haa m 
advantage over the abstnt^.. jpoets of tUs type,are nem. fnd are m *0 bp, 

in pepbfeir « the dfamatic poets. T?h* geo^ taste pnifem cm^mis mera 
asdidt it tannet be Mlfefied with spiritaal idrioasi it wesi^ of pure airinetti|n; nor ^emi'tlife 
pmfomoe bn justly censured. CoUiudan pidyhtmtKkeaiwibkrgmteriiS^oriim^f^ 

^ |Mldc ee4«k V ” •arfisnee, though fow*** ^*'4; ' 



COlZiNS. 


m 


n, a. fti. Set aote to // Pfmter.t ^ 

3. *keiL See note on Dryden*« Sdtngjir Xt CVv 4 ^> 

6. (Whatit meant by/Mirt/ heftttl 

8. ditiHtPti. Comp, in Cotcridce's exquMte lyrie /www.* 

“Lnt wKcn 1 reach'd * 

That tendered uram of all the diuy, 

My fitkering voire and pamtng harp 
DUturPd her m% 1 with idiy.** 
to. (What is the meaning of nt/llllhtetl 
11. See Ljrfid. a. 

forct/ni. Shahs. IFiVerV 3 T*/e. IT. i t6i j: 

'*Whyt what need w% 

Commune with you of this but ntther fotiow 
instigation}** 

So in Collins* AtMMrfv: Each thought.** CtMnp in Odt fe StM/ikOft 

**/tmele$t numbers.” 

16. (Whatis meant by^rj’/ractjtw/hMuri'n 
See Ctdlins* Ckb to Fo«r, 

*5. See SpenKr\ picture of T>evpnir and bis cave, F<, Q. 1 . Ul. 33-**S4« 

4(1. (What part of the sentence is turn tttllm fj 

70 . 12- 1 Wh.st part of the sentence is »t distnHtof\ 

j 5, 80 the Lady in Comttt; see her invocation of Keho. 

16. (Explain wAero here.] 

37. cirne. See note in Itymm hh Me Hativitft *00. 

^ 4t. See Dickens* Gnat Sx^oeMlms litis passage is peihape somewhat kheatricalt 

and not altt^her to be rescudk from that nowdist's Hdic^ 

V). See Htwlatuns viK—a., of the Seven Angels, to whom **w«re givM seven 
trumpets," bow they '* sound." ^ 

47. {What IS meant by the dmddmg dmmf\ 

49. See Coltins* Odt to Pitf. 

55. twring-. “ To veer, Fr. virtr, to veer, tom round, wheel or whir) ahotit. Cot 
It. viran, to turn. Kouchi, vtrUr, to rotL In at) pndiabitlty from the same root with £ 
twArr/, whether it directly descends from I,at. gyrwrr cat not,” {Wedgwood,) 

(fs the force nidijTriHg precisely the same as thatof 
37. with oyn mpraidd. Comp^ // PontoivtOt 39. 

59. Mfufstored. See dray's FkgPt 7S> 

63. rutnuL This diminutival fotm b used by Fa{rfax,^e. We now prefer nmM, 

85. haanl/td struam. See tyn. 

77 . dq. (Whaineun Wrepresentedby mf Paiaphrase thisliRe,] 

a/tePd is here used loosely for efder, atd/Jhr$ft ,« Lat fittw, as In Sail. Cmi, $a; 
'* Longe alia mihi mens est," snd llant Pom, pnh, laya 

'' 4 s//sw MUfisfar} vefo," 

71. See Viigirs picture of Venus ditigulaed M a hnntress to meat her fofl^ scn>b«M«tf 
son. i. 318: 

"humeiiv pt more bahilem auspendemt aremi 
Venatrix.** 

7*. ^Htkiftt. See btter part of ^ nde tu // P*iu, stte, Add Viif, 4 £ 9 , i. A 
where Venus eapbuM her costume thus t 

**Virginihi0 Tyi£s tnoe esc gnttare dbwcinMh 
Purpiueoqiie dto wnts vinofarc oomutiMt** 

V» 


had£cl vit. 3*. 
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' 73* (What M th« force of tAa4 here ?] 

75. iht «Ut-crvwn«4 tUien « {he virginal sisterhood, garlanded with forest leaves, that 
formed Diana’s train. 

ih^tr ckmii’eytd queen. See Ken Jonsoh's noble Hynrn to her: 

Queen ami Huntress, diaste^nd fair,** &c. 

77. alUyi, The Spirit in Comni sings of ** cedar*n alleys'* ( 1 .991}. See also ** Yonder 
alleys green" in Par. Airsff iv. &tdi. , I ► 

peeping/rom forth. One might stay *‘pglping froin nut,” and so “from forth:” 
blit more nnntnoniy perhaps one would say '^peepir^forth from.” 
ikb I Explain the phrase Joy's eeslatk triaLI 

8r. viny. I'hineas Fletclier spcak.s of the *'viny Rhene" in hvaPisceUary Kclognes, II. 
xili. * • 

8 viol. See note on Ode/or hit. Cee. Day, 37, 

88. ia, Seenoteon X.yc/rfor, 13. 

(JO. a ^ay/anfastic round. Soo ffAlteg. 24- 

«/i Ilu makes Mirth feminine. Comp. Spenser’s Phtedria, F.Q. II. vi. Horace’s 
currc^tKlUtling deity is Jecus [Od. I. >i. 34]). 

her xoue unbound. Hor. Od. 1 . xxx. 5, to Venus: 

" FervMus teciun Ihier et solniis 
' . (iratia: nonh, ike." 

93. [Who is ineanllly 

94. CVaiip. Par. Lost, v. 7. See note on // Ptuser, 146. 

95. sphem-dest ended. See note in Hymn Nat, tog. 

99. that Md A Uieniau bower r what he calls above Music's Ma^ic Ceil. 
loa Oltservc the use of both tby and you in thia passage. It wcniUl bo in vain to 
IiKik fur .uty such distinctive force as certainly marks the use of these forms in Shaksneri* 
>md the older writers. (See AhWs hihakesp. Cr. M S 3 i~s 4 
104. devote. See London, 38. 

ictS. [Who is this Sistcrl What stones dues he refer to}] 
no. reed. See note to Lycid, jj. 

^ II t. rage i.s often used in the pmtt-Blizabethan writers of the 17th century, and in the 
i8lh ucntiiry writers, for inspiration, tnthuriasm. Thus Cowley : 

" Who brought green poesy to her perfect age 
And wade that art which was a rage." 

7A. 113. Handers Messiak, which camo out in 1741, Was not received at first with any great 
favour, lie died in 1759. ^ 

113 and 114. He means the organ. Marvell ^iealM of ’the organ's city': see his lines 
Music's Umpire. See notes on Dryden's Atexastdede Feast, && The humblest musiool 
instnniient in the ancmiut days he says, was more effective than that great combination of 
all tmi<«i«al invitiments- theoigan - is in these days. 

I Ilk ColliuN, as also Gray, had a genuine admiration for Greek art and literature—was 
arincercifnut .1 very profound Hellenist. The age m which he lived, as that which pre* 
cmlrtl u, .idored rather what was I.aUn. Classical, or Classic^tic, is too broad a title for 
what it wwrihi|«pt'd, 



THOMAS GRAY. 

I 

I 

Gray's father, a money•acrivener, is »iii| to have shameriiny neftlected bia tliities as the 
head of a faiiiUy, ^ing a thorough.ptrtfligale. }iis mother^ to Mppert herself, avsisted het 
sUter, opened a laitliner’s dliop in ('orniitU, Ixuidoti} and there the ftituie poet was boiu in 
1716, on Dec. atSih (w Mitfonl; Dr Johnson says Nov. atSth, irtarciiratety -wonld that it wa^ 
the only inaccuracy in hn Lift 'ojGray tS The httachment between Gray and hie mother 
was thus especially dose and tender, and so continued to the end of her honoured hfb. 1^0 
doubt it was made the more so hy the fact that dr|welve children ’rhumAs wns the cudy one 
that airvtved infancy. Through the help of'his mother's brother, then an AsdstantrMnster at 
Eton, Gray h.!!! the advantage of being educ.ited at that srhooi. land in due course, hi lyjMt 
proceeding to Cambridge, to Peter<House, or i>t Peter's College, about the same time his 
flchool-fdtows Horace Walpole and West went up, the former to Kbig's College, the latter to 
Christ Church, Oxford. ^ 

In 1738 (the year of Johnson’s L^Hitaa) Gray quitted the I'nivs^y with the intention of 
studying I.aw at the Inner Temple; but no Mu^ .special cateer was to he 'his. His income 
presently receiving additions from private stwrees, be found himaetf possessed of a life-long 
competency. Thus placed ah(>ve the fear of pemiry, be was enabled to devote himself alto¬ 
gether to self-culture. He tradelled in France and Italy, amongst the English Lakei^ in 
Wales, ill Scotland: he gt4idicd Architecture, Botany, the Classics of Greece nnd Italy 
and England, besides other literatures. Music, Painting, Zoology, History, Heraldry; in ail 
ways he cultivated and refined his mind. He produced a few finished poems; he wrote 
delightful letters; he formed many worthy literary schemes. Such was Gray's life. He 
resided mainly at Camlvidgc. In 1768 he was appointed Professor of Moderp Histfiry there, 
but he never delivered any lectures. There he died, July eoth, 1771. Hh was hiiried liir 
Stoke Pogis churchyard, by the side of his mother, whom he had had ** the misfortune to 
survive" (to use his own sad wonls inscribed on her tombatoiie) some eighteen years. 

It might have been happy for Gray, bad he felt some of those sharp goads which per' 
petually impelled his contemporary Johnson to action. He was certainly the roost accom' 
plished man of his time, and he was sonieihjii|t much iroue than accompHdted. IIU 
leanuog was not only wide hot deep; his histe, if perhaps toofasudieus, was pure andihotougji; 
his genius was of no mean degree or order; bis afibclions were of the fnimit and sincerest. 
What he wanted was productive hnpube; his mind was insatiable in acquiring, U was tardy in 
creating. In this respect hts doisteted life was sorlously harmfiil. He l^ed. neither the 
|dace nor its inhabitants, nor professed to like them, says Dr Johnson of his restdeneo at 
Cambridge, Assuredly neiAer the place nor its Inbahitaats gave him that sUmukis he needed, 
the picture his letters paint of the University of his day is dreary and dismal beyond words. 
So he for the most pan spent his dayi la sfreauouaidleaess so far a* pradgedoo went, hi* one 
object self-culture. He Haped up richesi inhisown life he dUtxtbyted bttt sillily, and his 
wealth was not of a kind that conM be heqaeaihad. Periiaps &w men of soch high sUain<- 
ments and such great powem have achieved so UtUe. His carem was one of unfcdMled 
promiie. Perhaps efall our poets Miiton and he were of the highest odture. In genius diey 
diffsr vastly; but in this respect they aie alike. Ihe studies of MUun at Itmton and m 
Iisdy front ifiit to tfiyp remind one of Gray at a slroUar periotl of ^ life. Higgiily for Miltrot. 
and for us the lileneM ends there. Miltou lumed diose studies, soetdently puWd, to noble 
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potiticaii and jpoaiicftl uses. Fervently av be recogniaed iMfc doty of self-culture, he acknow¬ 
ledged it bttt ju a means, not as an end: 

" All is, if I have grace to use it so, 

Ah ever jn my great Task-master’s eye.” 

iSee al(w that most noble (lassagc in his Keasan /pr C/atr^ CooernmeHt, where he describes 
with what relnctance he rdsigiied for a lime, he could not say how long it might be, the darting 
purpoK for his life for unwelcome GOi)|r»versi|s. “But were it the meanest uiiderservice, if 
tjml liv hi# Secrehiry Conscience enjoin it, It were sad for me if I should draw back.” Com* 
{wie what is said id Cray: “ He could not bear to lie thought a professed man of letters, but 
wished to l»e regarded as a private gentleman who read for his amusement,** 

But, while It is to be lamented (hat Gray did not do more for Ids own day and for posterity, 
let us lie grateful fiir what he did do. 'I’hat life was not lived in vain that gave us the EUfy 
it/rU(en itt a Cauu/ty Chun hyartL ilcstdes this he produced some seven Odes, two Tramda- 
tfoos foim the Nome, and a few other pieces of a miscellaneous sort. His fine critical uste as 
expressed in liis kitcnt, exercised and may exercise a beneficial influence, though the area 
ever whii'h it acted mikI aiMs was and is wishing confined. 

His /'eeMs arc wuiks of refinement rat^ than of passion: but yet they are inspired with 
genuine sentiment. 'J‘hcy arc no doubt extremely artificial in form; the weight of the author’.# 
reading soniewluit depresses their originality; he can with difficulty escape from bis books to 
himself; but yet there is in him a genuine poetical spirit. His poetry, however elahorated, is 
sincere and truthful, tf |hc exterior is idlcn what Horace might have called over-filed ami 
polished, the thought is mosdy of the simplc-st atid naturalest. When he sees the school of 
hi# youth in the distance, his eyes fill with real feeling, whatever carefully chosen phrases are 
INI his trmgue. His soul was always simple, and true, and tender, and catholic, hoaever 
exquiMtively select and uncommon the dialect that represents it. And even in this dialect 
it must he allowed that there are many felicUicK. It is not allvays cold and vcholasUc. Ilia 
eAen of finished beauty. It is sometimes itself tremulous with emotion. 


TUK ELKOY WRITI'EN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

i. 'fill# lamous poem was begun in tite year ly^a, and finished in 1749. It found its 
w.iy into priuLin this latter year, to Guy’s annoyance, who thereupon published it himself in 
lysw. .*nmic staitxas, written originally as part of it but afterwards rejected by the author’s 
severe #etf priliusm, are given m the course of the notes. As to the churchyard, where 
it was wntteo or meilitated, there R controversy*. Stoke Pogis near Slough, where Gray’s 
mother and aunt resided after Ids fattier'4 death, and Hadingley some four miles from 
CaitthHdge, competing for the honour -Stoke Pogis perhaps with the better daiins; hut there 
is little ill the poem to liKudiselt. 

9. ’Hie is perhaps the most; widely known poem in our language. Many phrases 
and lilies froi^ it have become “household wordw,** The reason of this ejcteustve popularity 
is perhape to he soiight in the foct, that it expresses in an exquisite manner foetingiS and 
lhiMq||his that ore universal. In the current of ideas in the J?AygF*^Mre is perhaps nothiiq;; 
that is rant, or exceptional, or oni of the common way. Ilie mliiiags aCe of the most 
natural and obvious character poss&le; it is ififficuH to conceive of nny one musing under 
thnUae dmunslai^s who sbouM not muse so; hut they are not tite less and moviitg 
M this account. There are some feelings and thoughts thtt ctumot grow old md hackneyed. 
Tnn myseerjr of life docs nm Wmue cfoarer, or less solemniefflig and awfid, for any amount 
of eoDteM^tfon. .Sih* mrviealde, such cverlastutg questfoiOi ms rise on dhe mind when 
on* %tslriin the pteeim® of Death can never theh fteshness, never c«aXn in fhscinaie 
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and to move. U is with such'j|||uestions, that would have hesaa cointnonplme lonK ages 
since if they could ever be so, that the EUjgy deals. It §«a|s wUh them in ik> lofty philoMpbl' 
cal manner^ but in a taniple, humble, unpretentious way, always with the tiucst and bioaclcst 
humanity. The poet’s thoughts turn to the poor; he furgeis the due tombs inside the church, 
and thinks only ol the **nKHi)dring heaps'* in the churchyard(sffe hdow, note on t. Hence 
the problem that especially suggesis itself, is the potential greatness when they lived, of the 
**rude forefathers" tliat now lie at his feet. He does not, and cannot solve it, though ho 
finds considerations to mitigate the sadness it n^st inspire; but he expresses it in alt its awfut- 
ness in the most eAective language and with the deepest feeling: and his expression of it haf, 
becdme a living part wi our langtwge. 

3. The metre of the Ktrgy, had been used, licfore Gray's tune, by Sir John Ilavies for his 
ImmoriaJitjf 0/ tke Settl, William Davenant in his G^diitrt, and Uryden in his -Anuns 
Miraii/u, and others; but in no instance so happily as here by Gray, fa tbe the 

quatrain has not the somewhat disjunctive and isolating efifect which it has in those other 
' works udiere there is cuntinuaus argument or narrative tliat should run on with as few inetr!c.il 
lets and hindrances as possible ; it is well ada|Ucd to convey a series of solemn reflections, 
and that is its work in the Kiegy. ^ 

(What are the UaJiug ihaughts vd iYut Klcgyt Wtiat staiitas contain each ottef If gw 
many groups of stanzas are there I 

In what other of his poems does Gray refer to himself ?] 


79 . f. TktcHrfnv. See note on Iti'etis. 74. It is .a great'mistake to .suppose'that the 
ringing of the curfew was. at its institution, a mark of Norman ofipression. If such a custom 
was unknown before the Conquest, it only shows that the old EugH^ police was le4s wyll regu* 
lated than that of many pans id the Continent, aud how much the superior csvillaatioii 
of the Norman-French was needed. Fires were the curs* of the. timher-buUt towns of the 
middle ages; ** Solic pestes Londoiiiae sunt «|tlkinini immodica potatio et freqmms 
diuM.” (Fitzstephen.) The enforced extinctiott of domestic lights at an appointed signa! 
was dcsigiivd to be a safeguard agaimt them. How grotesque in a historical point of view 
are Thomson’s lines: 

“The shiv’ritqg wretches at the curfew sound 
Dejected sutm' into their sordid beds, 

And through the mournful gloom of ancient times 
Mus’d sad, or dreamt of better.'* 

pariiitg. See Hymn. Nat (8$. 

Mitfordquotes Shakspere, a Mw. tV. I. i. lot: ^ 

“a sullen hell 

Kcmember'd knolling a departed ftiend^^, fifafotiM, 111. aiii.) 

, 3, //ffd. See Shakspere, A/ft that Nfids IkV/ST, Ul. (v. 5; 

** Ambitious love hath so in m« offend^ 

That barefoot /Am# t the cold ground upon." 

5. |Whatismeag|hy«nMrr(gdrri , 

6. (Is oar the snljc^ «c the objectf] 

7. See note on aS, 

droning*dvXlg humming^ like a ifeone. See Browne’s Britannia'$ Pastarafo, I. 

* **But, as it seeanTd, they thought (as do the swmnes * 

Whieh tune Aetr pipes on sack'd Hibemia'a |iiaiiies} 

Thure should sume droaotmg part be..,.** 


f'rV ird 1* kit ‘If *“ 
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they #end to a»k the kiitR of liecs ii> iiclp in their i^tH'fiong •, 

"Who condcscciiflirig^gladly flew ah>ng 
To be;(rc /Af inse t<i his well tuned song." 

lo, Tht moping im>L Jjtrc f)vid’>s Mot. v. 550, of AscaUphus punished by Proserpine 
for his too keen ubscrvaiioti: 

'‘Fu'd;uiue (it volnriis, venturi nuncia luctus, 

/g»ajt4\ Imlv, dirnm mwt^libus omen." 

12. rei •» fKidiii, .IS in Pope's///Vrrf: 

"The wrath which hurl’d to Pluto’s gUiomy roign 
*i‘lie souls Ilf mighty chiefs untimely slain." 

ly As hr stamls in the chiirthyaAl, he think', only of the poorer people (comp, below, 
passim) liec;uKe the lieticr to do Jay inlerrerl Inside the church. Tennyson {/« Mom. *.} 
spr.*iks oficsliiiff 

"beneath the clover sod 
I'hat takes the sunshine and the rains 
Or where llie kncelinit hamlet drains 
The chalice t»f the grajics of flod," 

In (ir.iy's tiinn, and long hefure, and Mime time after it, the former rcsting-|Jace was for the 
poor, the latl^ for the ricJi, It was so in the first instance, for two rensnns: (i) The interior 
of the chiiri h w.is regarded as of greater sanctity, and all who could, sought a place in it. 
'J'lie most de.arly 1 ovcled spot was close by the high altar, (ii) When elaborate tombs were 
the fashion, they were built inside the church for the sake of securityt "Gay tombs" being 
ll.dilc to be " nibb’d.” (Sec the funeral dirge in Webster's Devil.) As these two oon- 

siilciations gradually ceased to have power, and other r/msiderations of an opposite .tendency 
began to prevail, the inside of the church bec.mie conip.arativclV deserted, except when ances* 
tral reasons gave no choice. 

K*. [What is Uie form of rnde here?) 

17, See Par, Lost^ ix. «>5i: 

" Mow when as sacred light began to dawn 
In Kclen on the humid flowers that breathed 
Their morning incense," &c. 

18. Comp. Hesiod’s epithet of the swallow in %V arks and Days, 568 (Grilling): 

"roe U fstt' opflpoydii} llcr^uielc tSpro griU&ie 
ft ^doc deflpaSeotf." 

.See . Ka . vni. 453. ^ 

Vf. See Par. Lest, vii. 443. 

ro. (What is the force of shall here T What would w/// me.’in f} 

31. Comp. Cucret. iif. 4 $ (I^achmann): 

"J.sm jam non domus accipict te lieta, neque tuor 
Optima nec dulces occurrent ’osntb nati 
Prxripere et tacita pectus dulcedinp tangent," 

Hot. Hp. i». 4>t. iUilford refers to Thomson’s Wiaier^ 311. 
aa. (What is nie.ant by/(y hertveniag ear* f( 

This H proliably the kind of phrase which led Wordswotth to pronoimce the languaga 
of the Kiegy unintelUgibie, Compare his own 

"And she 1 cherished turned her wheel 
Beside an Kngtish 6 reP 

*3. Comjf, Burns’ Co/teds Saturday AUght, at, Shtney's Xeve/i e/Momt, yiii. 4, 
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34. See Ctcrg. ii. 533. * 

a6. [Whnt word-Atrin in this line has nuw fallen o«t M useT] 

' (What ia meant by furrow here TJ 
SO. ay. a^eij. See I.ycid, ay. 

33- [What exactly is meant by the of hrroMry ?J * 

38. [Expl.ain trophies^ 

39. See note to ll Peuser. 157. 

39t ailo. Fr. aile. Old Kr. attfe, Lat ajctMet, which literally .1 whigtel. or little 

wing, llie French spelling was common in Oroy’s time. 

./>v/W--strictly, omaincnied with frets or small fillets |ur hands) intersecting each 
other .It right angles (see Gioasary ^Anhttettun^, from tho Yr.frfkr, to cross, or inlerl.ii.e, 
as the bars of trellis-woik. Ktymolngically, these inierlgcingsliands or *' heads*' were «»f iron 
{hxt. ferrum). Perraia in Ital. ~an iron grating. See Hanikt's fine use of the word, 
Hamlet^ II. ii. 313; 

“ 'riii-s majestical roof fretted with gohten fire." 

Comp. Cyml II. iv. 38. Fretful U of quite ditferent origin. 

T'riif//?: arched roof. The word is ultiinately derived front the Lat. i'olvtt, 

40. (What is meant by twlls hcrelfl 
pealing. SeeiCi. 

41. stoned. See///V«r. i5y. 

amutated bust. Comp. Virgil’s "spirantia ^ersii* efSH.\u 847. Fust is radically the 
same word with breast, through the Fr. buste, which i* a weakened' form of tho Germ. bnui. 
llie Germ, equivalent for mir bust is brust-bild. 

42. [Is fleeting here an or a part.f What is the difference lietwcen an adj. and 

a part.ilj ' ^ 

47, Mitford quotes Ov. Ep*v. 86: 

" Sunt inihi quas possint sceptra decere maatu." 

48. [Is there anything at all tautological in this line? Ts there in any' other line of the 
Elegy?] 

SO. unroll % LaL revohvre, a> in Ilor. Fp. 1 [. i. aa,{: ’ 

Cum loca Jam revitata retvizdtntts irrevocati." 

So the word volume properly applies only to the old sh.ipe of books. 

5T. rage. See nvie tn 7 'he Fassiousf nt, 

53. purest ray serene. A favtMiite word-order with Milton. 5 >ee note to Hymn Nat. 187. 
Mitford quotes from llaU's Coufemplations: ‘‘There is many a rich stone laid np 
in the bowells of the earth, many a fair pcarle in the bosom of tile sea, that never was scene, 
nor never shall bee.** 

$3. Comp. Waller's 

“ Go, lovely rose; 

Tell her that’s yunog 
And shuns to have her graces spy’d. 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide 
Thou must have uncommended died." 

Rape of the Loik^^en. 

57. h was in 1636 that John Hampden of Jluckinghamohire (a coomn of the great 
Cromwell) refused to pay the ship-money tax, which the misgiiided king was levying without ^ 
the authority'of the Parliament. 

58. See HitU Eng. 

(What is meant by tke tittle tyramt of kisfleldef] 
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59. CouM ba\c been mute and inglorious? Or would a genius so vast 

have lA some tort overcome all the circniivitances that obstructed it? Would he have 

grappled with hi* evil star ?'* (/» A/#w. Ixiii.) 

60. 'ITie prejudice agi^nst Cromwell was extremely strong throughout the i8ih century, 
even amongst the more liberal-minded. That cloud of “deliaetions rude,” of which Milton 
speaks in Ws noble sonnet to our ** chief of men,” as in his own day envel<iiing the great 
republican leader, ttill lay thick and heavy over him. His wise statesmanship, his un¬ 
ceasing camettnuss, biji high-minded purpotb, were not yet seen. As to the particular charge 
against him suggested here, it need only be remembered that it was not till some time aAer 
Charles had raisrtl his standard at Nottingham (Aug. 164s) that Cromwell became of import¬ 
ance. It was not till the <tpring ol 1645 that he became the teal head of the army. 

6r. (What is the main preflicate ut the sentence licgintimg here?] 

'I'he great age ot ^Parliamentary oratory was just dawning when the £legy was 
published. The elder Pitt .was Steady famous for his elQ«|Ucncc. 

63. As Walpole's long, peaceful administration (which ended in 1743} had done, 

81 . W. Tktir grtnuing viHuet =; The growth of their virtues. 

fxf. IWhut is meant by conseitms truthi] 

71. This was Init toi'> cotomon a' fashion with poets in the days of patronage. 

71, 73. lPara}ihrase and fully explain these two lines,] 

73. Here, in Gray'.s first MS., followed these four stanzas; 

'* The thoughtless world to majesty may bow, 

Kaalt the brave, and idolize success, 

Ihit more to innocence their safety owe 
Than pow'r or genius e’er dbnspiret^o bless. 

And thou who mindful of th* unhoiinrii'd dead 
Dust in these note* their artless tale relate, 

*• fly nigitt and lonely contemplation led 

To w.tiKlur ill the glmiiny walks of fate: 

*' Hark,, how the sacred calm that breathes around, 

Bid* every tierce tiiiiiultuous passion cease; 

In still small accents whisp'ring from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 

No mure with reason and thyself at strife 
Give anxious thoughts and endless wishes room; 

But through the axd seiiuestcr'd vale of life 
Purslc the sUent tenour of thy doom." 

Ami so (he Elfgjt was to have ended. 

7 j. Are (gimble .strife* confined to towns? ate they impossible in villages? See Jolia- 
srmS Ltmdiw, 5 aiidfi. 

ModiliHg, See H. WP. 30. 

77. tkts* Itamt a. the bones of these. So w is often used in Latin, esp. by Livy, as 
V. za : " Ea sola pecunia '* jc only th* money derKed from that sale, &c. 

ftf, tmcimth. See note to VAiltg. s* 

rki$wt$. llti* word ought (o be spelt rimetr. The h was inserted through a miir 
taken derivation ftom the Greek 

{d^k'd. Why is the ftual here sounded like/? (lUvesimftar hutances.) 

• fie, Cemp. Lyy'id. ai. 

Sa, This was au age much given to elalxitate epilaplis and eiegicx. See W. Thomp' 
son’s 4W Mpr Eathtr^ *m my ki^ikert Smart’s om th* R*tt. Mr. 

Whitehead's Eymmidt/ Me *f TMbi Jhdk* ^ 
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&c.. &c. Part of Book iii. of Watts' Hooiiis ^died 1748) U "(Utcntil to ike memory 
of the dead," and contains ''an Epitaph on King William,* "an Elegiavi thmight un Mr<i 
Anne Warner,” Ac. Shenstone has an Elegy "un the iintiinely death of a ceiuin learned 
acquaintance,” &c. (Jray himself had contrjlmied to this Atneteai Uteiature. See also Pttpe’s 
works. Goldsmith's, Ac., and the walls and inonnmeuts of WestininMer Abbey, This 

style of writing stilt survives in country places; bnt hapiiily even there is growing rarer. 

&4. [Is the plurrd verb correct herwt Expium rmitf PiorafutA 

85. At the first glance it might seem that timttb Fpr^i/utmis « uat in appesi- 
ikm to vrhp, and the meaning was " who that hes now quiio forgotten,” Ac.; in which ease the 
and line of the stanra must be cIo.sely connected with the 41)1: fur the question of the paxsnge 
is not ** who ever died?” tmt " whn ever ilied without wistiin^to be rememberedT” Hut in this 
way of interpreting this difficult stanza 'ij there is compffiatively litiie force in the apposiliuiial 
phram, (ii) there is a certain awkwardness in deferring to long the s^use (virtually adverlnui 
ihoitgh apparently coordinate) in which, as has just been noticed, the point of the qiiesthm 
really lies. Perhaps therefiwe it is better to take the fihntse ta tinmh F«r:f:e(fulttest a /npr as 
ill fact the completion of the predicate resign'd^ and inierpret thu%: "Who ever ivsigocd this 
life of his with .ill its pleasures and ail its paiiut to be utterly ignored and furgoit«nT"» "who 
ever, when resigning it, reconciled himself to its being forgotten}'" In this case the and hidf 
of the stanza echoes the thought of the ist half. 

8 <i. tk'upteaiiMgaHxioiu heutg. See in the Atie lines to fafe by Mrs. Bartauld (given in 
(lart in the Golden Tititiurg)'. 

" I.ife! we've been long together 
I'hrough pleasant and through cloudy wemher.” 

89. In this staiiAi he answers in an exquisite manner the two questions, or raUtrr the 
one questinn twice repeated, of the preceding stanza. Hu answers nuy, as has been suggestcil 
to me by a friend, form :i cliitux. The <st line seems to rvg.%rct the nnar nmwoach of death: 
the ami its actual advent,.' the jrd the time iminediateiy succeeding ihotfi^veMt; the 4tli a 
still later time. Wiut he wuidd say is that every-one while a spark of life yet reniHtus in him 
yearns for some kindly loving remembrance; nay, even after the spark is quencHnt, even 
when all is dust and .ishes, that yearning must still ba felt. We would never not be loved. 
The passion for affection and sympathy can never, never die. Comp. Tibullus' beaiiuful lines 
to his Delia: 

"Te spectem, suprema miht qiinm YOient hora. 

Te tencaiii miwiens deficieiile maau. 

Ftebis et arsuro posittim me, Delia, lecto, 

Tristibus ct lacrimis oscubt nnixia dalni^ 

Flcbis, non tua aunt dum praccordia ferro 
Vincla, nec in tenero slat tiU corde silex." 

Mitftwd quotes from Solon: 

cp« dxAawfoc tttifOTOi pdAot, aAAd 
xoAAccireipt d«i<i*v dAyza x«i wrofwgdt.” 

Strangely diffcrcat was Sterne's wish a)^t bis last moments-^ wbdt wtach. accident 
gratified. 

9a /mom in the sense of the I.at /Cm $ee Ov. Tn$t. IV. IS. 41. Comp. eMlM teurimA 
in llor, Od. 11 . vi. *3. 

qe. Cluiiiccv's Reeve, saying that old men such at he do not forget die passions of » 
. their earlier days, adds, Cant. T. 3880; 

"Yet in otire aisdien old is fyr ftehe (mkedl,’' 
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Gray (luotea from Pelr:ircl;^’s r'JytJi (lyoth in mmhc editions) sonnet: 

“Or i vcggio ntl peiisier, dolce mio fiioco, 

Fr'-dda iinn lingua e due begli occhi chiiisi, 

Kiiiiaaer doppu not ]dcn di faville," 

thua traiisbte.il Uv N'olt; 

'''rhi‘se, iny sweet fair, so warns prophetii. thought, 
t losed thy bright «ye,*and mute thy imct’s tongue, 

K’en after death shall still with sparks be fraught,” 

the "these" iniMiunj; his love and his songs concerning it. Gray translated this Soiinel into 
l«ttitt Klegi.i* '' Ills List line is^ ^ 

*'At>lcbiti|nc urtia mulu favdla inea." 

t'oiiip Thr finni, I. 133. Mitfon .1 quotes Ovid's Tnst. III. iii. 81, and Propert II. xiii .41. 
No one, [ think, h.is yet quoted Projertins’ rlrtsrly jicttinent line (V. xi. 74): 

"H.ci; ciira et cincri spiral imisla meo,” 

vriih vvhiih *'llroiikhiisius" and after tiiin llcrt/lierg (sec Palcy ad 1 . c ) compare Cicero's 
"( nr hum; dolorem cinori cjns aiquc ossiImjs imissisti ” Add the well-known lines from 
'I'ciinysim's 1. fnxi' n): ^ 

"She is coming, my own, niy sweet, 

Wrt-i: it ever so airy a treat! 

My he.art would hr;ir her and beat, 

Weir it r.irlh in an earthy bed; 

My dust would hear her and I'jat, 

Had 1 lain for a century ilr.«d, 

^ VV'duld st.trt and tremble under her feet. 

And blossom in purple and red.” 

y 5 < I What part of «.|>cech is t‘h*wc<f virtually hoie ?J 
See Jl Vftts. ^4. 

^ qS. at theiff titVOfU. See Cotuns, i,jK—-140; 

" Kre the bbibhing eastern scout, 

'i’he nice morn, on the Inditan .steep 
From her cahin'J loop-hole peep,*’ 

i>). See P.ir. /'.u.,/, v. 4jt), 50. 

i.w. See Notes to l.'Aitrg. qj, ,md ilfmn Naf. 85. 

101. 'llie first dmiighl of the poem gave: 

" Him have we seen the gicenwiKid side along. 

While o’er the heath we hied, our labour done, 
t)ft as the wtHRlliirk pipM her farewell song. 

With wistful eyes ixirsnc the setting sun.* 

Ootnp. AtytfM Itkc t'f, 11. 1. 

10.4, //« iittlfsi tfagth. So; "ifyon will measure yonr lubber's length again.'' &c. 
AVmc/. vir. 1. tv, 97. 

104. Mhlf*. CiMnp. Hor. tt/. III. \iii. 15; 

“ unde loquarrt 
£.ytn^A,r desilinnt tiur.” 

82 . 105. kanthy. See note to IJAlhg. Sii 

(To what noon i# ttvw smiiiMg as in sct^r/t adjectival fj 
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107. [What |iart of the ^tentciice is itw/ni here ?[ 

108. h^Pftiss is here uied in a proleptic or anticiistt^ry way, 

lit. [To what nuun does am^tket^ refer?! 

114. cfiHfch'ivay Path. See MiJx. A‘. />ir.jwr, V. i. 3S6 ; 

«l 

■‘Now it 14 ilic tmic ii( n!j;ht 

Thjt the jtrai'cs all wiilr 

Every one hts furtli his sprite 

111 the ivJ/m to lilUle,'* 

'Hie phrase may mean the |>,iih lemhn^ churt,li way or cUnrch'Watd. Or fAanA-7ivt> may 
1)0 a coiTiiptiuii of churrh-hay -• chiiroh-y.srd. Km ktiy, when it became olisolcle, Uie po|Hilar 
mind, whnh is always ctyiiiolngi/iiii' in its way (see note Jo Hymn. Nat. 60.), substituted 
a word it knew. " Chynhe-hayt (icciirA in an early MS! <]U0t«d in i'rempt, p, an, and 

was in use in the seventeenth is-iitury, .14 appears from Lhiiytfs MS. addUtons to Ray in 
Mus. Ashmot.” (llalliaoir). Xrchate and /’rvr*, Diet,). Hay is the Oldest Knjg, kaga, 
“i, a hedge, luw, a wh.it is hedged 111, a garden, field.'' (Muswortb). Kor this wonl in 
|ilat.c-niitnes, »ee Taylor’s Words and Plat ts. “ In the Seven Dayes, aOas, the chitchu-havic 
IS spuhcii of." Way’ss w ihyrjteyanie). 

115. for thou tanst read. Reading was not such k very coiunion aixoinpliithinent then 
that it could Lc taken for granted When will it l)c so everywhero? All things consnlered, 
the pieseiu age is f.ir from haWhkg any 1 ight to vaunt itself over that of < •r.iy. 

//re kiy. This is .111 ihKI use of the word tay, 'I'he men of iho latter {>.irt of the 
171I1, .ind of the greater part of the iSth ceiiliiry, were vin'y ignorant o( the oldei forms, and 
the older voc.ihiilary of the hsiiguage; else, how couhl the Rowley Ihicins haie i>cen believed 
III for one second? 

I lO. )leie mitpiKil copy contained this stan/a ; 

'I’hcre scatter'd '■•It, the earliest of Uie year, 

Ity h.ands unseen are sitow'rs of violets foimd ; 

The redbreast loves to build and warble there. 

And little riiot.siep.s lightly piiut the ground." 

ii3. I What part of the sentence is a youtk f] 

111). tJeriaiiily limy is thinking of himself in these lines, to some extent at least, fieC 
the Afemoir of him. 

I2J. Miifoid quotes from T.iicreiitis, li. .'7: 

“ II.IS hicriinas memuri quaa ictus anioie 
Knndi), ywrtf /wfir/n." 

THE PUOGRKS.S OF POESY AND THE HARD. 

iK-IRUllCCIION. 

The Progress of Poesy, as appears from one of Gray's letters to Walpole, wan fiiihhed 
but a few lines at the end in 1755. It was publitihed along with the Pard lu 1757. 

Both Gdcs met with a very cold welcome. “Even oiy friends," writes Gray, in a letter to 
Hurd, “ tell me that they do not succeed, aad write me moving totiics of coosuhitlrjn on this 
head. In .short I have heard of nobody but an actor (Garr^l and a doctor of divinity 
tWarburtoii] that profess [Gniy’s grammar t* often worse than dubious] their esteem for tliem. 
tJh yes! a lady of quality (a friend of Mason's) who is a great reader. She knew there was a 
Coniptimcnt to pryden, but never suspected there was anything mid about Shakespeare or 4 
Milton till it was explained to her, and wishes there had been titles prefixed to tell what they 
were aliout.* It says but little for the intelligence of the general reader •d’ fJc'wge U.'s time 
that the common cbaigc against theie poems was their utter oincurity. It would seem that 
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such leuditiK Tactu of Kttgliivh lliniory as Gray deals with in the Batd were then hy no means 
gencmtly known. A writer in thf Critwai Rtvitva thought that the iGolian lyre meaut the 
iEolian harp Coleman (the elder) and Robert Lloyd wrote parodies entitled Odes to Obscu¬ 
rity and Oblivion. At a later time Gray was persuaded to add elucidatory notes. 

It can scarcely be said thA these Odes have ever become popular, though they have cer¬ 
tainly taken '■*. permaueut place in English Literature. Their artificiality is too manifest: there 
is felt but little of llmt Pindaric fervour by which they profess to be inspired. A poem 
should rise iioixelessiy, itke Solomon’s tegipLc: "neither hammer nor axe nor any t<i«.d 
of iron** should be itc.ird while it is "in building;*' but in these poems one's ear cannot 
but cateli those mcdianicftl sounds and they grate u{x)n it. Still, these works have their 
lieauttes, or they would long since have perisHcd. They are good in parts rather than as 
wholes. The language, if o/ien gonm^hat slifT and frigid^ is sometimes highly graceful and 
felicitmift. The metre is here and there full of life and beauty. The various figures and 
groups arc nut unfre^uently portrayed with great force and vigour. In fact one may be sen¬ 
sible everywhere of the hand of a master, though it may be doubted whether tlugt hand is 
alw'ays wisely and congenially empktyed. 

metre of these Odes is constructed on Greek models. It is not uniform, but sym* 
metrical. M ilton's great Oifr or Hymn is written in stanzas, as are Horace's Odea; most of 
the Odes of Cowley, thtMe of Oryden, Wordsworth's Ode fin Intimations of Immortality 
from fltioiiet tions of early Childhoods 'I'ennyton'-s Ode on th^)eath 0/ the Duke of Wet- 
iin^toH, ore written in an irregiiiar metre, varying from time t<rtitne with the thought, grave 
iir light, according.;^the .sense is the one or the other; these Odes of Gray's are written in a 
tteifectly regular metre, not in uniform stanzas but in uniform groups of stanzas. The 
innc st.'tnzits of each Ode form three uniform groups. A slight examination will show that 
the tst, ^ih, and 7th Kianzas are exactly niter’Currespondent; m> the and, 5th, and 8th, .ind 
so the remaining tbreid The technical Greek names for jbese three parts were 
«i/riirrfmh 4 > -ttid 4 *wAie'-the Turn, tlto Counter-turn, and the After-song-—names derived 
front the theatre, the Turn denoting the movement of the chorus from one side of the hpX'l’ 
fiT(M Of l>ance-stage to the other, the Counter-turn the reverse movement, the After-song 
Muncthing sung after two such movemenisr. Odes thus constructed were called by the Greeks 
Kpodic. Cmigreve is said to have been the first who so constructed English Odes. This sys¬ 
tem iiannot be said li> have prospered with us. Perhaps no English ear would instinctively 
recognize that correspondence between distant parts which is the secret of it Certainly 
very many readers of tlie Proj^vts of Poesy are whcdly unconscious of any such haonony. 
lloes anyone really en)oy it in itself, apart from the pleasure be may receive from his admi¬ 
ration of Gray's ritill hi construction and imitation? Does his ear hear it, or only his eye 
perreive it? In other words, was not Cray‘.s labour, as far as pure metrical .pleasure is corf- 
cemed, wasted? I ^ 

For similar historical sketches with tlat given in the Progress 0/Poesy see Collins' Ode to 
Oiwper's Ttr^le Talk, Sleefi ami Poetry. 

It is perhaps scarcely now necessary to say that the tradition on which 7 'heBard is 
founded is wholly groundless. Edwaitl I, never did in.%sisatre Welsh banls. Their name is 
^l^n tu rite beginning of the »4th century. Miss Williams, the latest historun of Wales^ 
ckOe< not essm tnentiou the old story. 


THE t^HOGRESS OF POESY. 

at. 1. AioHan tyre. ASolia or jEoIU extended along the coast of Asia Minor from the 
•IVoad to the river Hernuis. ’fhe people from whom this istrip of roast derived its name, was 
one of the chief branches <>f the Hellenic race. 'ITicy are said to liave been originally settled 
Ui Thetomly and thence tu have spread over various parts of Greece and acrovs the iEgean to 
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L«sbo* and to the tnainUnd. It would Mcm that it was auiuught thoit- Axiaiic colonicsi that 
Hellenic genius first found asdstic expression. Smynia,*one of the places, which severalty 
ctaimcd to be the birthplace of HonteVp was originally an Aolian town, though sub>»i|uently 
possessed by lonians. Alcaeus and Sappho ircre natives of laesbos. Hence one of the chief 
Greek rh3rthiiis, or harmonies, was oall^ ^oliaii. See PhidaA A\»k^Sh taeAef ( 0 /. i. toa\ 
fe AioAtiBcwat ^ *d. DonaldsonX tt is with reference to these Pindaric 

phrases that Gray uses the word; see his own note. He calls this ode a jPrWnnV Odr. So 
^Solian lyre s lyre of Pindar, or lyre such as joinder strudt. (Perhaps the young reader 
should be cautioned aguinst confounding the fyrr hem with the Multan kavf ufirn 

Imard of elsewhere, a blunder made by one of the first ''reviewers" of this poem. The 
^olian of the latter phrase is derived from il^ius the mythical wtnd>god, and ^ adad-blown, 
wind-played. " The invention of this mstruinent is a^ribigl to Kircher, 1653; but it was 
kpown at an earlier period,'* (Hayiln), See Thomson's CoitU p/ /Ht/plunce; Collins* Odp ph 
ike Death 0/ Mr Tk0tHj»$m, and Cowpcr'ft Exp^ttuMian^ 

C^mp. the beginning of one of Cowley's pieces (in the GAden TrtmttHty)\ 

“Awake, awake, my lyre! 

And tell thy silent master's humble tale/'^c. 

3. lielkm. See note to Lyeid. 15. 

9. Certd goMen reign. I'oinp. Virgil’s F/ava Crret (jGet^, i. Homer’s 
AhmiJtup, Iliad, V. 490 : ^ 

" •»( E drraof <XopAi itpat ear* d^wf 

aLvdpwv Aur/awvtwv, ort M far 0 tt Attfttfrtfp 
xpiVg feevyoptrvwv dtdftwr aopirov n xai ‘ixvat” XvT.A. 

(What is the meaning nC reign herefj 
X amtiiM. Sec Aye iVf. iit. 

Sec Hor. Od. IV. ii. 8.* 

63 . 12. r What is the force of ta hcretl 

13. “The thoughts are borrowed from the first Pythian of J’indar," (Gray). 

14. (Evplain a<« 4 '/MM See Cewwa, S53- 

15. (What is the power of the herefj 

sullen is radically connected with sale, taliiary, ftc, 

17. Ares was believed to have his .abiding-tdace in Thrace, (Where exactly was 
Thrace t] In that country and in Scythia were the chief seats of his wordiip, Horace 
speaks of "hello furiosa Thrace," (Od. II. *vi. g). 5 Jcc also .-^I'w.iu. 35. 

18 curd is closely connected with curve. (Can yon cminect the two words in meaning IJ 

30 . > To what subst, does perching refer t) 

* See Find. Pytk. i. 9—18; 

.8* dnt exe'ery Atit alsydf 

wxriov nrifivf in^nripniOea gaAdjmc 
epgbf aUtiWt teeAatauna 8* eet «( 

ayiriSAy apart, yhe^dpmr d88 aXAfrrper, uarlgevM' i 81 amkredp 

vyphir laSrov outpre, mit ^ 

ptuaSn atmurx^aat" 

as. (What part of the sentence is rtd/h plumes f] 

a8. (Explain/(rar/rnnfl) SeeZ^vM 3a, 

aj. Gray seems to use Idalia here fior tdaHani, for that whs oante of the town in 
Cyprus. Idalia was a title given to Aplvrbdlce because of hor wrsmhip fo that town. Comp, 
her titles of Erycina, Cyfhenea, and Cytkerels, 

vehet-green occurs In Pope. Johnson censures the |dirat«, apparently believing 
it of Gray's invention. 

30.' atttie. See Sams. Agon, 13x5, when the word M uiped at $ personal substantive. In 
Fn^rhQnemet II. iii. ay, it is used to donou “odd inugiefy and d^et,"iKarbs). Shdt- 
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iipere it Hit » vetb in A*t(. andVleop. 11 . vii. 133, Fur the meaning, what is old and 
old fashioned is liable to ihuuj^hi odd, grotev.]uej| fantastic. Milton has the word in its 
tMTinUtive sense in II Hens. 158. 

31. Friskt brisk, /resfo, fresh, .ire all closely connected. ' 

frclk. See not** iti L' AUeg. i8. 

3$. Gray quotes Jirnn Odfxx.ttf^y, 

dijetro mkdiv 6aviia(t ie dejay.” 

Coin{> Catullus’ fixviii. 70}. 

38. 1 Wh.it is loe-int by svtlitne herc?J 

41. the fiur^h’ /iirht *»/ /fW. Sec efCu, i. 594: 

“ luntcnque juvenUe 

I’liijHireuil?.'* • 

Cr.iy rrom Thrynichus, the Tragedian, a^ud Atbenanim: 

*'Xdfirti S' Sirs vcp^vpifin 

vopctgm 

Ai Comp Hor. ihl. I. iii. 29 -33. 

84. 50 /{ode is ('i)gnatc with hid. 

birds of bodiMif cry =\vhat the Latin augurs called oscines. See Hor. Od, Ilf. 
xxvii. ft. Cic tui Font. VI. yi. 7; "Non igitiir ex alitis invulatu. nec e caniu sinisiro 
outfits, 111 in nostra dis( ipliiia csl, iicc cx trijiiudiis sollistiini^ aut sonivih libi atigiiror. sed 
h.ibcu .dia Mgn.i qUib oiis'.rvcin," 

?2. Gray refers to Cowley, Hrntits, nn Ode: 

" One would have thought't had heard the morning crow, 

Ur seen her well-appointed star 
Come marching up the eastern hill afar^’ 

< St UyfcrioH, Frupcriy the strong accent of this word is^ipon the penult [see the 

,ui<l llie Greek |Mets, passim) ; but the English poets, almost universally, throw it back 
to the antr-peiiult, as docs Gray here (sec Hamlet, I. ii. 140, Kc.). Classical names were 
iimrh iiiis-s|ia|H;ii and inis-pruuounccd befure the Revival of Learning, as it U called: and 
suiiir these Rmnantic irregularities still prevailed even when CMassical usages were lictter 
known .Sec the scarcely rccognuetbie Classical mimes in Chaucer's House of Fame, &'■. &(,•, 
.V'ciuite on Fe/pkos in Hymn Nai^ 178: add iihaksiwrc's VosiAmus, AudrAnuus, 
iiltlf riHff shafts of Tutsr. Comp. Lucretius’ tela diei, i. 148, &c. 

. 54. (Jump. Aiu, vt, 795: 

“ Extra mini sulisqiie vias.” 

See Hymn Nat. ^3S. ‘ 

60. I What is meant by repeating a chief l\ 

63. feaiker'CttutuFd ~ ‘‘ girl with feather'd cincture ” [Par, Last, ix. rii6). 

IUas loves an abstractor a concrete signific.itiriu here} O.ceco,'^. sable lm>*s. Pope’s 
U " For. 4 to. I 

ft4. pursue. i)}/scrve this use of the plural with the first of a series of subjecU. 
Wartf<ii i-omp^trrs Horn. tl. v. 774: 

" pees SqsMit ov|a/)«AAtreir ^ Sxapai'SpiK.'' 

<■/>, See Collins’ Ode to Simplicity iby which he seems to mean Poetic Truth and 
PurityJ V 

" Uy old CcphisiLs decfi 
Who sprearl his wavy sweep 
In warbled wanderings round thy green retreat, 

Oil whose eiiamel’d side 
When holy Freedom died 
No equal haunt allur’d thy future feet*' 
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G/fAV. 

f 6 . Delphit tUef. See Itymn Nat. 178 and note. 

67. See Byron's Th* ItUto/Qrpce^ &c. 

68. The lliiisus, rising on the north slope of Ifymettus, Bows through the r.TAt side of 

Athens, See A flax and Clax*. Dii t. Socrates and Phaedrus are represented in tlie dialogue 
called after the Utter as atrolUng up its channel, then as now of^au i|uite dry tarpe* 

votum,” says Socrates, “ReTo ror TAietrhir iwfuv, ttra »*w i* 8d|g er lyirvyif RaAfiieopeia." 
{Pheedr. Chap, id.) 

69. The first great inetrapolis of Hellenic inteliecttiai life was Miletus on the Masander. 
Thales, Anaximander, Anaxiineuus, Cadmus, Hecaueus, Ac., were all by birth Milesians. See 
note to 1.1. 

70. The lower course of the Mmander lies through j wide plain, where it wanders at 
will in that remarkable manner which has made it a ty|>e of all curving and winding things. 
Sec Selden's lilustr. No. s of l^raylou's Polyolhianl "Intricate turnings, by a iraiHuniplive 
and metonymical kind of speech, are called mmndeni for this river tlid so strangely path 
itself that the foot seemed to touch the head.’’ PulieA Wortkift, Bed/ordxhirt\ apud Kiclurd* 
son: " But this proverb m<-iy lieitcr be veryfiud of Ouse it self in this shim, wore ttamndront 
than MaanJer, which runneth above eighty miic.H in eighteen by land.” 

73. See Hymn Nat. 181—8. 

75. hallow'dfountain. See Virg. Bel. i. 53. 

81. See Collins’ Ode to Simplhity: 

" While Rome could none esteem 
But Virtue’s patriot theme. 

You lov’d tier hills, and led her laureate batid', ^ 

But staid to sing alone 
I'o one distinguish'd throne, 

And turn’d ,lhy face, and fled her alter'd land." 

The va.st interval betn'cen the Augustan age and the gieat Florentine period U here 
quite unrecognized. Virgil died n.c. >9, Dante was horn A.o. rafis. For some thousand years 
of that interval there had prevailed a deep silence of poetry in Italy: in France and certain 
neighbouring coiuitries the Trauindoun luid the Trouptres had sung their songs. But lh.sl in 
his note quoted to I. Sa, Cray mentions Dante, it might Imve iieen supposed that like Spivaggi 
in his memorable distich which Dryden imitated (" Three poetv in three distant ages born,” 
Ac.), he recognised no great genius between the Augustan and the Klixabethan age; ecmip. 
Cowpei's 7 'aile Talk, 556—9. But Cray wa.s a diligent and admiring student of tite Tiisc:an 
poets. 

8a. "Chaucer was not unacquainted with the writings rf Dante or of Petrarch, llte 
Karl of Surrey and Sir ‘I'homas Wyatt had travelled in July and formeil their taste there. 
Spenser imitated the Italbn writers: Mtton improved on theni.” (Gray). 

(Of what great countries of Europe is nothing said in this survey t Why is Germany 
not mentioned T] 

85 , iy That is, far from the Sunny South, 

84. Naturds darling'. See L'AUtg. 133, and note, 

85. (Who is the mighty Mother f) 

87. the datmtlesi child. Comp. Horace's 

"non dne dis animoms infans." \pd. III. tv. ee,) 

88. Alitford points out that this identical line occur* in Sandys' translatloli of Ov. Met. 
iv. srs* 

Sp. Pencil is luwd here in its proper sense. " Caudam antiqui penem voeaUant,” lays 
Cicero writing to Paeius, " e« quo est propter similittidinem penkiUat.'* {Ad Bam. ix. as.) • 

pa—94. (What various plays by Sh^pete may Gray have in hia mind here f) 

9$. Alt Gray’s poems show a profoumt admiration he, and a thorough knowtedge of 

Z 
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MilWa Works. He was greatly attracted by the high culture that marks them; his own 
genius was of the same order, though iureriur in degrem 

*/i. See F.ttk. viii. r. 

97—98. (What books of Paradise Lostim referred to?] See Par. Last, vii. la. 

98. Gray quotes Lucretius' '*f(atnmanti» moenia mundi.*’ (i. 74-} 

99. See Isaiah vi, 

toi. Ill f'ict it was Milton’s |>oIttical Iabuun>, not his poetical, which destroyed his sight 
(see Sonnet on his hlindacss.to Cyriac Skinner); but he too delights to connect that physi¬ 
cal nLilady with the splendour of his inner visions. See Pro Pofuh Anglicano De/tHsio 
'feiuHiLi: " DiviniK favor. .ca:le$tiiiin alarum iiinbra has nobis fuisse tenebros videtur.” 
Gray quotes Hoin. Od. viii. 64, 

'‘c^tfoA/uSv fif¥ «^(par«‘ SiSov 4' ijliiai* aeijifv." 

riij. Gr.4y “.idinircd Dryden almost iMyuiid bounds." Sue Mason’s Life qf Whiit' 
head, quoicil by Mitford in his Life0/Gray. 

105. 'rtie Heroic uniplet was first introduced from Italy into England by Chaucer. 
IJelwecn Ciiaucer and Dryden it was adopted by many poets as their metrical forin. The 
general French adoption of it gave it a new popularity in this country in the latter part of the 
i7tli cciittiry. In Dtydeu'.s hands it assumed a new character; it acquired an amazing power 
aud vigour, and a curt.siii novel rapidity of movcineut. See Pope’s Imit. of Hor. £f. I. ii. 
367— 

See fob Kxxix. 19. 

lit. *'Wu have h.id in our latigu.'ige no other odes of the .siibliine kind than that of 
DrydeuriHi St Cecilia’s Day; for Cowley, who had his merit, yet w.intcd judgment, style, 
.Old h.'iriuuny for .such a task. That of Pope is not worthy of so great a man. Mr Mamn 
indeed, of I.ilc d.iys, has touched the true chords, and with a masterly hand, in some of his 
choruses ; abus'u .ill in the last of Cansctaciis: ^ 

Hark I heard ye not yon footstep dre.ul? &c. (Gray.)" 

t»5, Horace {Od. iv. ii. 25) calls Pindar the Dircman swan. 

114. Pinion, possiblv fieunant and pennon, pinnade, pin, pen, .are all cognate words. 


TIIK lURD. 


88. 1. t )bserve the alliteration 

4 See King John, V, i. 7a . 

" MiH'-kitig the air with colours idly spread," 

Observe the ouiission of the first negative here. So sometimes in Greek, as Thuc. 
siii (79. eel «i *oimnrai ovU b torwe qeof’. 

kanherk radically signifies neck-covering armour. Han is a corruption of the A. S. 
A/wfr, the ucsk. Coinp. Scotch Atnue, Au/a, Ac. is from ArnrguM to protect. Hahergeon 
is etyniologually a dim. fruin haulmrk. See Chaucer's Proiogue, 76. I'he Iaiw Latin fimn 
W:is halsbefga. See note to Ilabnryone in Prompt. Paw. 

7. nightly, sec note to Hymn. Nat. 179. 

ij. It was in the Spring of 128^, that English troops at last forced their way among the 
defiles of Snuwdtin. Llewellyn had presei ved thiMc pa.s.ses and heights intact till his death in 
^h« preceding Ib^ceiuher 'Vhe siiiTciiJer of l>olhadern in the April following that dispiriting 
event o(iencd a way for the invader; imhI Witlinin de Veaucluiup Earl of Warwick at once 
advanced by it. iiec Miss ^^’lllialn!ll* HUt. of Wales, 
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Then is much ''poetical license" in the ivpouraphical deaicriptiun of this scene. 
The details cannot be rcalued. ’ Pruliably the height tni which the bard sluuils is ine.nit lui 
Pea*iiiaen-mawr, See Lycid- 5a. Snowdon is of c<mrsc used here in a very wi<U ^ensc- 
If. .See/.jrcft/. 54 - 

13. Cloiter. (tilbert de Clare, hlarl of (rlouceslcr and Hcieford, h.«J, in wS?, cou 
ducted the war in South Waics; auti aftci merthrowing the eiiciiiy iic.ir IJaiulrilu K,twr, had 
rehiforucd the King in the Nortli-wesi. See .Miss Wiiliiins' Un! cf llWrj, (,ha|> x\ii. 

14. Mortimer. Edwatti Ue Mortimer aonvely co-o^rt^raled with the King in N»ilh 
Wales. It was by one of his knights, named Adam de Eranoton, that Llewellyn, not at first 
known to he he, was slain near Pont Oiewyti 

[Wh.at is ine.snt by comh'd here.' Why is rf proiiouuced as t at the end of this 
word 1] 4 • 

18. haggard. See note to Hymn Nat, 33. 
ly. [Is loose predicative here, or adjectival 1) 

'*l*he linage was taken from a well-known pioinre uf Raphael, rc|tniseniing the 
Supreme Being in the vision of E/ekiel.” (Gray.) 
ao. See Par. Lost^ i. 537 : 

"Shone hkc a meteor streaming to the wind." 


22. [What is meant by f/ie deep sorrows 0/ his lyre ?J 

ad. AMrrrr'pet haps, with continually increasing hoarsenesa, hoarser and hoarser: 
sa soiiietinies the compar, in l^aiiii, as latior in Hor. A/ ad Pu, Or houtser may mean 
with unwonted hoarseness, hoarser than they are wont to Iw. so aiiui the coiutwr. in l.:(tia 
wmelime-s: e. g. sentor an elderly person, one that is older than he wits, as we s.iy. 

37. See Introduction. 

38. soft tdeweltyn's lay - the lay rclcbraiing the luild Llewellyn. ‘M.iny luards cele¬ 
brated the watlike i>rowas.s and pitnoely qualities .>( the srni. of <)riiffydd; and, on the death of 
Llewellyn. Dafydd Ilenfrus, BIcddyn Kard and GriiflTydd ah yr Ynad Coch coiniioscit elegtck ' 
^Miss Williams' //m/. lf''aiei]. See also Woodward's Hisl, H-'itlrs, The haid luines intro- 
ducetl here, with one exception, tu'c drawn front the old annals or trarliiioiis u( the Cymric 
muse Of HoePs song; some are said to lie extant: of those of t.'.tilw»llo and of Uiirn thcie 
is nothing preserved. Of euiiise Gray is not here referring to riiese old bimU, he but aiipro- 
priates their luiines. No name Modred is found in the old b.ird lists ; but it is a name only too 
conspicu<>u» in the old Arthuri.tn story Malory writes Motdred, I.ooking at the context, it 
would Iw licttcr to t.ikc Lirvvltyn here for a bard. 

S7. . 14 ' {Where exactly is this in«iintaintj 

35. drr'OM. Caem.trvon j: Caer yn Arvcni,- the camp in Arvon. This n.titie was given 
to the place about the close of the iiih century. I 1 ie old nains<Vas Caer Seioiit, the Roineu 
Segontium. 

38. Lhc WeUh name fur .Snowdon signiiies the eagle's stags. 

44. grusly. C»ri.Jy, A. S. grislit;. Germ, grthislicli, 

48. tissue. See Rape oj the Loch, 212, and fiotc. 

" See the Norwegian Ode (the Fatal .Sisters).*' (Gray.) 

49. the watp~ the threads .sireirhed ont ixtraih'l in ibe loom, ready to bo crossed by 
the rvaof at we/i (the wtiveii, inserted thread). The phrase here therefore i« not quitr accutaie. 
Strictly neither the warp nor the woof c.tn he said to he weaved or inwoven But )ierlta|is 
"weave the warp and weave the wtsof” U but an emphatic w.iy«l saying "weave the w,tip 
and woof* = " weave the weh." Comp. 1 . $3. 

54. See Rug, Hist, t a. 1337. 

S7. See Shaksp. j Hen. PI. I. iv. • 

60. lWh.tt part of the sentence is the leourge 0/ heaveu fj 
88 7*. IWhat Is meant by asurt realm fj 

Z 3 
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If, ITje oUlvr wtileni say KkhartI II. was starved to death. “The story of his assasi* 
nation by Sir Piers of Kxon is of niiAh later date.** (firay.) 

64. Ske Hist, Kng. s. a 1308. It is certain, liuwever, that some one who was bebeved 
Ui be Kins Kichard uas living in Scotland as bte as >417. “'fhe £nglish writers of the 
period all stieak vaguely on ^lie subject of Richard's death.’* See Atmais «/ England, ii. 

4OU. 

8; lOvcr how years did the Wars of the Ruses extend?] 

87. The oldest p:ut ol the Tower is sayi to have been built by Julius Csesar without any 
auihoriiy, 

811 . »>8. .See Eng. Hist A D. layr. 

9<^. Ilor.'u.e speaks of Virgil as “aninue dimidiuin meae.” (Od. I. iii, 8.) 

loi. See above, 43—48. t , 

iu6. skirt .iitd shirt arc t losely akin to each other, and iu short 

ivj. It is probable that Arthur himself belonged to that branch of the Ketdc race 
wliirh> when the Rngliiih came over, w.as settled in the South or South-West of the island—in 
what is now r.tiled S<>nlvr^et■>hire. Hut in the course of what aie queerly called “the Dark 
Agi's," ami the Karly Midiile Ages, he had Itctome regarded ns the great Prince of the whole 
Kohii. rate. 

list. Iletiiy Vll’s paternal grandfather wa.s Sir( 3 wen Tewdwr of Petimynydd in An- 
glrsey. ‘ 1 ‘his Sir Owen's innther (Gweiilliaii Serch Rhys db Gruffydd) was of royal British 
blumt, S<‘o Mi^s WiUi,tinj!^ Hist. IValrs, chap. xxv. 

till halt Httii in tliis phrase is not a verb, though it has come to be thought so, 
but is either (i. j an aijj., the A. S. h;el. 0 >mp. the A. S. version of Matt. xxvi. 49: “ hdl {hdl 
is .« cognate furin]l>eo ^ii,” of Matt xxvii. 29: “hAl waes 'j$d ’* In this case a/l here is an 
advb.; see note on Proihat. sd. Or (ii.) a subsc., the A. S. luelii or hsclo; in which case all 
IS of course adjectival. The latter would seem to be the late^ interiiretaiion of the word. The 
PtowH' gives “hcyl, aeyde for gretyngc. Avc, Salve." From this “hail" was 

foriiied the verb Arrfus to say “ hail," to greet, l.at. snlntare. Halt, heal, health, healthy, 
•t’holf, are all cognate words with hail. 

^ I What is the force ofgfnuiMe here?] 

111. (Give the names of some <if these dames and statesmen.'] 

114. In bearded majesty. .See Beard In the Glossary attached to Fairhult’s Costume 
in England, 

11 See Juhnioa’s I.omlon, 94. 

118. (What poets arc here referred to?] 

tjt. Taliessin was one of the liards who celebrated the exploits of Urien Rheged a 
Cyinro of North Britain in the first half of the Cth rentury. See Miss Williams’ Hist. Wales, 
c. vti. There is no authority flh (.-onnecting him with Arlhnr, as Mr Tennyson does in his Holy 

Ciratt 

■ -•s. IKsplala this line.) 

1. S- I What is the Nilyi'c t of adem f J 

I .rf). See Faerie (Jaerne* Introductory stanzas to Book i. 

t ‘S. See // Pern, 10a. ^ 

«0, tj7. &c.c 4 ryttst 1^ 



GOLDSMITH. 


I. i738“5s Oliver ('ioli!»inilh was Iwm at Pallas, in Korney parish, co. T^onxfwtl, Ireland, 
Mov. 39,1738, the son of aclercyman, who»e )M«rtrait, as given in that of Village rie.u'ixf 
drawn by Ins son, is well known to everybody. To his eider Itfother lieiiry lie aAei wards dedi* 
cated Tht Traveller. He was seat to some liKal school, and in time (in 1744) to Trinity 
College, Dublin, but he docs not seem to have cut a very good itguie as a impil and scholar. 
After his leasing theUniveisity, his friends proposed vanoiis nrhciites for hU fiitare life, which 
were frustrated by his masterly ihoughtlessneK';. 

a. 1753—6. At but, in 1753, with the assiNiaiu.« of liia fiieiuU he re.ii-lxd Kdinbingh, to 
study medicine. Then he p.issed <iver to I^cydcii, to study anatomy and chemistry ( but the 
gaming-table had more attractions f<A him. 't'hen he travelted, a very vagi anCi aliout Knrotie. 
through Flanders, France, Switagrluiid, Ii.'ily, dependent during at lea>>t p.irt of his tour upon 
what he could earn with his flute or beg by the way. In 1756 he landed at JJhiver. 

3. Arrived in. f.a]ndon, maiteis went hard with him. lie was usher in a tchool, 
assistant in a chemi.st's ^ln)p, medical pr,tctittoiier, literary hack. In 1^59 he won some dis> 
Unctioii by his Present State <*/ Palite l.itemtHte t'a P.umfir. Tlunig^h his distressia were 
by no means over, nor indeed were ever to he, or could ever be, xo incurable was his improvi' 
dence, with 1759 began belter times; Goldsmith had found liis work. 

4, *75*/" 74* In 1760 hU lame was extended by his Cititen af the Worlei; in 1764 hy 
The Traveller, 1766 by The I’icar ef Wakefield, >770 hy The Deserted Villaf^e, 1773 hy 
She Stoops to Conquer. During these vears he took his place as one of the literary leaders 
of his time. He became a conspiaious member of the .fohnsonlan circle. Kill his impnyiilciicc 
never failed to embarrass his drcumslances. In the spring of 1774 his di/Hcultics readied 
a crisis. Mental distress aggravated an attack <if a disease to wluVh his habits, at times 
severely sedentary, had rendered him liable: his illnr.ss was in.uic worse hy injudicious self* 
iloctoring. In the height of his fame he died, March 35, 1774. 

As a prose writer few English writers have been endowed with a li.'ippier ([ift of style than 
Oddwniih: and few writers illustrate better than he how great is the power of a happy 
style. Perfect ease is his characteristic. Not a trace of ^ATort is ever perceptilde. In- 
decal his danger is of an on)o«ite sort; for traces of cattlesMiess may be detected only Pm 
often. There is a world of difference between writing easily, and writing fiee-an(l-easilv-.«a 
difference often forgotten by attempters of the easy style. Goldsmith never mistakes the one 
for the ocher} he never sinks into vulgarity. Wiili alt his charming fairiili.(rity be yet never 
takes liberties with his readers, or exposes himself to liber ties from them. Other chAmeteris* 
tics are lucidity, idiotism, aptness and felicity of language. Such were the attractions of his 
style that they served mt a complete apology for very serious defect t in many of his worka 
They nerved to make his History of Engtemd, his History o/Rosne, bis History of the Earth 
and Animated Hature, populsr for more than two generations, aod stilt give a wonderful 
fa-scination to those so-called histories, '*Hu11uro (scribendi genus) ({tiod tetigit, non oroavit.’* 
It is difficult to conceive of any theme which his style could not have rendered palatable and 
sweet. He was a very literary Mklas: he could transmute to gold whatever he touched. 

Literature was his profeation. He tried other means of livelihood in vain- He wrwit 
much and variousiy, charming always. To us of to-day he is best known as a HoveHst and a 
Poet. 
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NOTES. 


Ai a novelist, to whom is he tint known, atui known with delight* The Vicar of Wake-^ 
field an a story abounds in ini|>rohfi1itiities and incoherences; indeed as a story it is worth 
very little; neither as a picture of what it professes t<i paint, KngUsh domestic life, <'an it 
be pronounced of great value, but it has created at least one fellow-creature for us with a 
triilhftiluess, a humour, a pnihos almost inuiiiiparable. The Vicar can never be forgotten. 
He is a pcrmaiimt part of the population of the world. Neither can the uncca.siag kind¬ 
ness of nature, the true gentle sympathy with the joys and the .sorrows of men, the love not 
blind but still considerate ami pitying which inspire ami animate that portrait, ever Im forgotten. 
*'lt i« not to be described," writes (iuthe fo Zeiter in iSy*, "the effect which Goldsmith's 
Vi<ar h.'ul uivm me just at the critical moment of mental development. That lofty and 
benoolent iruny, that fair and huliilgcnt view of ail iiilii inities and faults, that meekness under 
all calamities, tli.it eipjaiiimity under al changes and chances, .ind the whole train of kindred 
virtues, wb.itcvcr mimes they bear, prAved my IjC'^t educ.itioii.” Surely one may look leniently 
on tlolilsmiitrs slutrtcomiugs as a conslnictis'c artist, as one may shrink from passing any 
bitter senteiicr upon the frailties oi his life, when one is refreshed and purified by his high 
wisdom and never failing charity. If withoiit offence ( may use the words, 1 would say that 
hin sins which were titaiiy should l>e forgiven, for he "loved mmh.” 

At a port, grace marks Goldsmith rathei than power—".sweetness” rather than ** light.” In 
acc.irilmice with the dubious theory of his age, he attrnl^ited what was called didactic poetry, 
Moih The Traveller and The Deserted Village h.ive a didagtic purpose. So far as that jmr- 
lio<.e predoniinaies, they fail as |M>cms, if not also as philosophical treatises, But happily 
Goldsmith’s pr.si:tice was Iwller than liis theory. Moved by a true puctn: instinct, he often 
forgei.s his teat, he intermits hin prc.iching or his arguincntution: and turns lus powers to 
pn))ienr uses, floldsmith is rertainly one of our most charming descriptive poct.s, Gne caniint 
ri*ddtly mention any pieces of domestic scenery that deserve coinparison with those he has 
given us. Crabhe evsayed to follow in his train; but, great as are his merits, ho can scarcely 
he equalled with his master. In his facts G4ldt>mith i.s wcIF-nigh as f.iithfui as 'I'enicrs; in 
seiiiiincnt and in spirit he excels him. 


TIIK TKAVlvLLKR, OR A PHO.SrECT OK SOCIKTV. 


‘rtiis (xiem was begun during GoldsiniUi's wanderings abroad. The first sketch is said to 
oave lieeii sent from Swit/erlaiul to his bo^iher Henry in Ireland. Perhaps what is called the 
first skrtih was only the oircni^g {uasage in which he t.dk.s of himself and home, and of his 
bmthrr, c'ertainly there i.s sumoliu'ng abrupt m the relation of that pass.tge to the main part 
of the pisem -ill the traiiMiion from those personal thoughts to the thesis proposed to be 
ireaietl of fnwn the home-si< k wanderer to the abstracted philosopher. See II. 31—6a. 
IVslxibly other |Miris were written iliiring his subsequent travels, Johnson, to whom what was 
wTitten was ^hown when t'loldsmiih iuhI he became acquainted, recognized the merit of it 
Qud urged its ciunvilction. Johnson himseil wrote 1. 420^ and the concluding ten Une$, except 
the last couplet but one. H was published towards the end of 1764. 

In the title, for pmsprei we should rather suy .^AriWy is employed in a much bmadtr 
sense than is now the common use of the usml. The nominal object of the poem n to sliow 
that, as far as happiness is nmcemed. one form of government is as go<id as another. This 
was a favourite paradox with Dr Johnson, Whether he or Goldsmith really helieved it, may 
lie reastmabiy doubted. t)f cimrse kis uue iliac no political arrangements, however exoel- 
Unit, can secure fnr aiiv individual ritiren immunity from misery: if is tnie also that different 
political systems may suit different peoples, and fuither that every political system has ita 
special dangers; and it is true, again, dial what constitution may be adapted for whatpeo|deiB 
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often a question of the profoiindest difficulty j it Ls true, lastly, that no civil oonstiiutiun lelicvcn 
anyone enjoying the benefit of it from his own proper diuties and rekponsibilities • but it is 
assuredly not true that there is no relation whatever between the Kovernmeut of a cnuntiy anti 
the happmess of its inhabitants. A goveriimeut can, as it pleases, or accorilinK to its eii' 
lightenment, make circumstances favourable or unfavourable tb individual development and 
happiiiess. So m^ori one would suppose; so a posttricri one sees that it k The pcdiu’ial 
udiflerentism set forth in The Traveller is in fact merely paradoxical, F'orliiiiatcly one\ 
enjoyment of the poem does not depend upon thj accuracy of the rreed it professes. 

91 . I. {Describe the course of the Seheld. Why is it railed laaf f] 

Sltna, See llo^well’s JohnsoHt chap. Ixiii. 

а. Wantleriug Po. =- the ancient Lat. Padus^ jjgilfian HtnleHem, Greek Eridauitt. 
Virgil refers to its terrible llootls ; Sec Gevrg. i, 481, iv, 37a. 

3. [Where is CariiiihiaVl 

б . [Explain evpt%nding la ihe sties.] 

II. [What ivtrt of the verb is cratvafl 
13. Comp. Des. VtU. 140--163. 

ly. crown'd. Comp. Psalm xlv. ii. 

19. franks =. Welsh franc, a frolic 

ar. There arc many negligences of style in this |KKrin, asalway.s in Gnldsiolth's writ' 
ings. The echo of the word stranger in I. irt h.is varcely died of the reader’s eaV Iwfore 
here it occurs again. So fiendinc and lend in II. 46 and 5.t. t'oinp. the double recurrence of 
the word ill in Pes I'til. I. 51: 

*' III fares the land, to hastening tils a prey 

where the fact that in the fiwiner r.ise it is an .idvb., in the l.iitci a suhst., r.illier ni.ikcsntaiterN 
worse. * 

ai. Cnwper must have had this p.xssagc, consciously nr iinconsciuusly, in his ear when 
he wrote I. too el set/, in his lines On the reeeifi 0/my Mothers Puture eut ef Narfatk. 

92 . 27. the iirete hounding earth i 'td skits.] 

3.’. See note lo I'AlUg, 35. 

33. [Why is the d in fined pionoimccd .is t /) 

34. an hundred. See note on lies. I’iil. nV 

35. I What part uf (he sentence is <//ref .'j 
41 I Explain dissrmhie. | 

[ flow would you .annlvre alt it can f) 

43. theu little things. See 1 . 40. 

4S -49. See II. 34 Tf*- 
48. [Explain lending I 

swains. Swain was the fleet's wor<l for feasant in the last century. It is of 
Teutonic origin, and mc.ius properly a fxniiig in.>n, then a servant: cf. trait, garfan, knns'e, &c 

(What does he mean by dress herefi 
SO. [Wh,at part of the sentence v»ereatim's heirf] 

53. As if the reckoning of his treasure was his work. 

5j, [What is meant hy^ll here T) 

55, IHow would you explain i« herel] 

57, sorrows fall, wrewr=«gns of sorrow, i, e. tears, 

64. OVhat is the government of tafind here f] 

P3. 7«. See A tear. Feast, 88. 

74. (What is meant by his here I] 

77. (What dilTerencn ui the meaning would witi, instead of shall, makefj * 

84. Idrav. Idria in Camiola, a town amidst mountains on the rivet Idrie. Near it are 
the fiunous quicksilver mines. 
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84* Skifkiey SB gently tiloping. See Merrf W. of III. v, 15. 

85. e-TVjr/fi/ 19 really on# word. 

• 87. With the use of the word Art here comp. Johnsoft’s first definition: “The power of 
dmng; something not taught by nature or instinct" In II. 146 and 304 art* = the Fine Arts. 

90. (iiher is not very a^iirately used here: the therw properly dual. It is as if utergue 
shoulth he usc^l for quiMpie, (Kifrcpor for But this careless u.se of tithor is not so 

unfrcquent: thus Bacon apml Johnson: “Henry VIII. Francis I. and Charles St, were so 
provident as srari e a of ground could hp gotten by tithtr of the three but that the other 
two would set the balance of Europe upright ^ain,” &c. So Wither, Ac. So tuiiher in the 
Aiitlt, V. Ilf Rom viii. 38, &c. But perhaps either may be justified here by supposing the 
“ lilessings'' }ii 4 eniinnernted. to be considered as divided iu a two-fold manner: (L;the one 
prevailing, (11.) the others, which ^rc cjist into the shade by that prevailing one. 

f/ 5 - thejanourtte happiness. Comp. Pope on ilie Kuling Passion, Moral Essays^ i. 
peeutiar pain = its proper pain, the pain that especially results from that “fav’riie 

good." 

108. in gay theatric pride, ‘fhe stage often borrows similes and metaphors from 
nature; here nature 14 made indebted to the stage ! 

io«> I What '* pact of speeeh" and what part of the sentence is hetsueen here T) 

III. See Virgil’s splendid panegyric on his Italy the second Getrgk, 136—176. 

114 . Ii3» Thus cherries [I’rtiMt CerasP, were imported by Lucullus, &c. 

1^4. Comp. Ttisc, Disp. V. xtii 37: “arborcs et vites et ea,qum sunt humiliora ncque 
sr tollerc a teir.'i altiiis possunt.** 

IT5. \hleoMs. Explain this word here.] 

110. ihe kindred sail. Ohs, the proleptic use of the adj. So often in Greek and 
I.atin: as Soph. Antig. 881, ed. Dindorf: 

“ t)m> S' (iJiov nbrjuioi) dSuxpvrav ouS«U cmvd^ct. 

130 . (Explain this line. Which U the emphatic word?] 

in. utiitHOw here as waft, blow, with no notion of Mpanating and sifting as commonly. 
<if course the word is directly connected with wind, Obs. the use of this %crb in Par. Lost, 
V. *69; 

“then with quick fan 
IPitituno* the biixoni air;’* 

i e. sirikcH the air as if winnowing, in a winnowing or fanning manner. Ultimately, /att and 
nnmtow are connected. 

tty. moHHert in the sense of the I,at. mores. 

13a. Genoa and Venice and Florence reached their commercial prime about the dose 
of the Middle Ages. e 

I 'tS—>38, [Of what architects, painters, sculptors, is he thinking 1] 

130. Two of the main causes, certainly, of the decay of Italian commerce were the dis* 
covery of America, and that i*f ihe ttca-route to India. 

*43- (What is meant by sMtl here f] 

I44> (What IS meant hf plethoric iUt\ 

. 95 . 167. MreA and A/orA are primitively identical words. 'l*he radical notion is pale. 
Bleach e to make Ileah. Here Meat has its secondary meaning of chill, cheerless. 

170. From the ijth century downwards the Swiss Were the chief mercenary soldknof 
Europe. Jiee Hamlet, IV. v. 97. 

178. (What part of the sentence U ihe loto/allt\ '* 

181. (Explain ./fuif here. ] 

^ 18a, loath. See uoie to Lomlon, 40^ 

187. frotis. One of Johnson's definitions of fro//is: ’'tofishibr apike witharodwhl^ 
has a pulley towards the bottom, which 1 suppose gives occasioa to the term.’* He quotes 
ftoa C^y: 
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" Nor drain I ponds the golden caip to taiee. 

Nor tr&wl* for pikes, dispccfdbrs of the lake/' 

The word is akin to thriU^ drills Germ. imllrH, Fr. Ac. 

187. finny. See Rnfe 0/ the L«ckt 174. This applicif^ion of the word to the «<>« itself 
is bdd, and perhaps unique; as if ttfunmigtrum or i^namointH should Iw applied toii|ie sea! 

19a savage. We now confine this word as a substantive to members of the hnman 
species. 

191. rWhat part of the sentence ,ev»ty Usheur I'arse sped. What does the 

word mean?) 

193. hint. See uu, 1 . 3s. 

Comp. Burns’ Cetiet^s Sat, Might. 
u) 6 . platter is of course derived from Plate, * * 

198. nightly. See note on tfytnn Mat, 179, 

96 . S 02 . enhance. Lit, forw.ird. put forward. The stem is the lat, ante, 

206. I lose and < laser. Pcihaps .r closer and closer ; but the former rijin|)araiive inflec'* 
tlon is omitted fur euphony's, or for tlie metre's sake, jtHt as one adverbial infiection is 
omitted in " safe and nicely,*' King Lear, V. iii., “ fair and softly,” yahn Oiipin, Ac 
a 16. s: satisfies. • 

231 . f^^at is the force uf level here IJ 

334. The serves to m.«ke ou,e a year adjectival to festival. It has the foren uf ly in 
yearly. Once is treated as a subst, ■. one oixiirrence. 

333. {('an fall l>c justified here t Wliat led him to write "Ui!] 

»3S- Such '*morals“ as "play" in the Tatlifr auA .S'pettaiar, 

97. 343. Comiiare 7 rtstram Shandy, end t^f Book 7. 

344. Innetcss. See below, II. 347, 348. 

353. O'eitic is cognate nilh gestnrr, gesticulate. Jest (originally gest), gest in Spenser's 
F, Q. Scott speaks of the "gesiic .irt” in Prveril a/the Peak, chap. a*v. 

356. [Explain their warld,\ 

359. Obs. this definition of what is here called hananr. 

a6s. traffic, derived ultimately from r.at. trams, and facta, is said to mean originafly 
"somethingdone beyond,’' i.e. beyond the seas. With the use here comp, "iammerting 
with the skies,” I I Peru. 39, where see note. 

364. C)omp. Horace of the Greeks, ; Ep, ad Pis. 334) ; 

** J’reter iaudem nuliius avaris ” 

373. tawdry. I'his word is said to be derived from .^aint A udrty (.i Saint Ethelrede), 
at the fairs held on whose days gay finery, especially Uces, was sold. In Spemm's hhep^ 
heards Calendar, April, it has scarcely acquired its depredafory sense: 

Binde your fillets faste. 

And gird in your^vnste. 

For more finenesse, with a tavdrse lace." 

377. [What is the meaning of cheer here t What other meanings has the word?] 

98 . 385. See Andrew Marvell's Intler satirical description of Holland in hie Character ej 
HtdUutd. He most unjustly Uunts the Dutch with what they might and may well be proud 
of~the vigour and industry whkh rescued and protevited thehr country from thn sea. 

a86. rampire w the old French form rampar. I'his form o^ra often, K not generally, in 
the Elixabethan wrfters, ^KnTim. tf Ath,yA\t. Out ramffired SoChopmaii. 

Ac. Holland, in his trandation of l^ioy, writes ramfiar, Milton Uses the form rampart 

{Par. Last, i. 67 *)' • 

388. etymologically, liole*work. that a rampart made of tree-trunks. Banle- 

vard is but a corrupted hum of hulwari. " Iob* bouleva^ de Paris n'AaieMi sous Loiii* 
XIV. one I’eticeinte m8me f s. le teire-ptein des ramparts] de Parii" (Brachet's Dkt, Pfym. ). 
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391. “A stranger can have a full impression of this [the critical condition of certain 
parts of the provinces] only when h# walks at the foot of one of those vast dykes, and hears 
the roar of the waves on the outside, 16 or ao feet higher than his head." (Murray's Htmd- 
to North Gormany, Ifelland, &c.) 

joa. (.Isarv defensible hl^re?] 

3jh4. [What is meant here by cmveniftue fj 

305. See what the Vicar says on the dangers of a commercial community, in V, ^ 
IVnkeJietd, Chap, vix, g 

313. [What lakes are there in Holland!] 

313. The Jknntun Belgica included a vast number of various tribes, lying between the 
Sequana (Seine) and Matrona (Marne) in the West and the Rhine in the ]^t. That tribe, 
which was settled nearest the I'lpUaq^ of Goldsmith’s and our day, was the Batavi, a 
branch of the t 'halt!, ft was settled l>ctwcen the two great branches of the Rhine. Lucan 
s|M.‘akN of its furious warlike .*irdoiir (i. 431) : 

" Ratavique truces quos aere recurvo 
Stridentes acticre liiltie.” 

It was a Teutonic r.irc, as were other tribes comprised in Bclgica. According to Tacitus' 
ai North-western Germania was occupied by the Iitj'xvones. The “Belgic sires” of the 
text ii therc^'T? .1 vimewh’.it loose phr.ise. 

3i^i row. Ill the if'ch century tiicy had fought stoutly against the same domineering 
entniy .is KiigLind hjd withstood; in the 17111 they lud contested with Ktigland the qucen.sbip 
of the scas Jhit perhaps (roldsmith here refers to the fart that the Dutch are oiir nearest 
Liii'.iitcii. 1 hey belong to the Mmc Low f'urnuin race as ourselves. Their language and 
our own resemble each other very closely They .ire our brothers; the Germans and'the 
I iiinvs arc Init cousins. 

3»8. [What docs he inr.\n by ciwin the vestem r/trir/x'*?! 

inj,^ Atutdian frule. Ak adij, perhaps most noted in the Greek and Latin writers for 
the stupidity of its inhabitniiis -'sec Juv. vii. itm, and Mayor’s note), w.is about the time of 
till* icviv.sl of IcurniiiK afliHiOsl as the ideal of niral lieauty. It became the favourite “scene" 
with [histiiial {wets .mil rrju.uicisi-s, as with San.vraro, Sidney, &c. 

3.'o. i/ydtis^'s. The vi.imc is a coiriiption of the Sanscrit VitastS, “which is probably 
pirscrxcd in lli it of one of its modern lltics, Mchat, Its present most usual name isjelum." 
{.Smith’s #/. t'-» K . (,V^c.). This river was reached hy Alexander. It was the subject of 
many wildt.iles, hence Homce's “fabulosiis” [Od. 1 . xsii. 8). One w.is that it ran gold and 
genis. 

330 hr^hter sireaeus, Ac. In Goldsmith’s time there was still a touch of silver in 
the Th.uiu s at Loiulon. .is it m^y now Ik hoped there ui.iy be yet again. 

,t? 4 - That is, the extremes of dlmaic cannot lie palpably realized there by the happy 
proprietor: they can only be in).igincd 

335. I What p.iri of sjkci h" is sltm here?) 

337. jAir/. So “lion port*' in Gray's Bant, 117. 

:»!>. .133. hewtt* these rights to sota = boasts that he scans tliese rights, that he takes his 
part in the discussion of public questions. 

u «r ^* 1 ’ *** ** P‘‘Wioation of The Traveller that Wilkes was issuing 

the North lirttoH, * 

346. I What is me.int here by mmd her short r\ 

348* jSrr here,] 

35 *» ^(Btsotts. We should rather tiscjCtrf/Vn>ftx in this tiense. 

^ (What is the sense 

358. wrote. It may ciftcii seem as if the pret. of stroiqg verbs was used as tW past 
pwt.; hut in fact the ptei. wenimgly so used is the past jrJtt. with its proper ending cut off. 
Tlttts lha part* /otmd, hotuut, drunks Ac, ideulical in form with the pret of the verba to 
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which they belong, are in reality curtailed fimne of /ifvnd^K, houndent t/rnnltm, Stc> /trvdr, 
i^oke, &c., as pa^ P^irt., are defensible: being nicrel)l shortened from hr^ktu, stf^ken, <%t. 
Of write the more common form of the part, was wrifen, as in Chaucer’s Ta/es, rjoj? ; 

“ Sche never cessed, as 1 writeu fynde. 

Of hire prayer.” * 

li^rlt would be correct enough. .?ee Shakspere/ourM (with nhom wtit is the favourite form 
of the pret. also^. So wrete in Rom. 0/ Partemny, ed. Skeal, 6401. Sts yivtiu, Koi the 
form wrote, and similar forms, they are probabljr the result of .1 false analogy. Asjtfwrf in.tkrii 
prct.^wwrf', iKirt.JouHii, write, tSec., has been runjug.'iti'd sunitarly. Sh.ikspcre uses xomto in 
Anttand drop. III. v. 11, and Cytnh. Ill, v. a; and als,)" thou hast foil "(A'twj'/r'nfe, iV.vi. 
54 ): h.is tfHilc” [Perich's I. iil. 35). Sterne b.is “h.'id rose"; M:e the Peaih of 1 ,«; Kevre in 
Tristram M/tandy. t • 

36*. the great. This was a very favourite phrase C'told'ntith’s limo. See for in¬ 
stance Hume’s essay on TheMiddie ^SfatioHof Life, }n\\nsi*u*s Lettet to the Earl0/dtester- 
field, tk.c. The (Jrccks and Romans iisni to .stw.ik of the good, the l>rsi, in the sumo sense. 

363. Tlic rtiT.ilurc of the list renlury aUninds with .rpostr<»phes to Liberty. Tlut 
theme w-ts the grc.it coiuiiioti-|il,i«‘e of the time. Goldsniith h.(s his liiigh .at it iii the l^iuir e/ 
Wakefield, clutp. xix See Cow()er^s Tusk, v. 

100 . 175 - He.nr the Vicar on Monarchy, cha|r. xix. 

3S0. (Keail tarefiilly the history of England alroiit the time of the a«'Ccssiuu of 
George 111 ., and illustrate this par.agr.aph.] 

386. See of M’., ihap. xix,: "What they may iheii c\|ject m.»y lx* seen by turning 
our eyes to Holland, Genoa, or Venice, where the laws govern the .ati<l the ri» h govern 
the la 

301. These .are precisely the views enunciated by the V’lt,ar; see. the jibovc-cilcd 
chapter. 

pittriot Sec note on London, s j. 

304 - Perhaps he is iliiiiking of < )liver Cromwell. see note on OrayN Elegy. 

401. See the Deserted Vilhige, passUn. 

411. Ossi<e^o. 'rhis river runs be| ween ?.akcs (hieida aotl (bitariu, as Niag.ir.i hctHCeii 
Ontario and Kric. 

412. It is s.aid th.ai the thunder of Niagara may be hcartl for au miles. 

416. eWhat is meant Iry Indian here? KxplatM h<iw the w<irj comes to have th.at 
meaning.] 

431. Comp. Par J.ost, i. S54—7. 

43^. Luke's iron crosru. Goldsmith 'Mi'riiiil.aies’’here, fif two Imiihers. T.uke and 
George IhIS.!, who were engaged together in a deperare trc.asant war in Hungary in 1314, it 
was George, not Luke, w'ho suffered the torture of the iron cro^-n. See Narcs’ tllorsary; and 
Itoswell's JoHukoh, cli.ap. xix. 

iron erifum. "'J'he pulling on .a crown of iron, healed red hot, was occasionally 
the punishment of regie ides and reliels," .See itieh. Lll. IV. i. 3-> See .N.'ires; and Boswell’x 
Jloknson, chap. xix. 

Damiens was executed widi fnghtful tortures for ^is attempt on the life of 
Louis XV., 175;. His limbs were torn with red-hot pincers, &c. See f/ist. Frnnct. 


THE DESKRTEJ) VH.T.AflK. 

The Deserted Village was ptiblished m May, 1770, lix ye.irft .nfter The Traveller, foot 
after Tke Viear 0/ Wakefield. It ran through six editions before the year t losed, fn an^ 
prriotl nf Euglixh Literature such a poem would have won, amt have deserved, notice; in the 
period of its appearance it stood almost alone. GohLiiuth's was ibe one poetic^ voice of that 
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tim^, No other t>oetn» besides hi*, published between Gray's Ot/*s and Cowper’s TaiJe 
Taik, can be «^i«t to have lived. It no wonder the Deserted VUtage was so widely popu¬ 
lar. The heart of the people was not dead, though soinetliing chill and cold. It wanned 
towards a presence so genial, si^ graceful, so tender. ' 

Here, as in his other poem, Goldsmith entertained not only an artistic but also a didactic 
purpose. He wislied t<> set forth tlie evils of the Luxury that wa.s prevailing more and more 
widely in his day. This is a thrice old theme; but indeed what theme is not so? No doubt 
the vast growth of uur commerce and increasc^of wealth in the middle and latter part of the 
last century enpeciidly suggested it in Goldsmith’s time. Possibly enough in handling it 
Goldsmith made .some blunders; the work could scarcely be his, if h were free from blunders. 
He ha* often been launled by later critic* with his false political economy; and it has been 
ptiinted out how he w.-is propagating hif error* at'the very lime when Adam Smith was fir»t 
preaching the truths of that great science. Error* he undoubtedly commits—errors of fact 
and errors r>f iriterpret.ition. He wa.s wrong in his belief that England wa* at the time of his 
writing rapidly defiopiilating. In the dedicathm of his poem to Sir Joshua Reynolds, he 
admits that the objection will be made by him and "several of uur best and wisest friends'* 
" that the dcpotaibitmii it drplnrcs is nowj^cre to be seen, and the disorders it laments are 
only to be found in the poet's own imagination. To this," he says, " I can scarcely make 
any other answer than that I sincerely believe what ,I have written; that 1 have taken all 
possible pain* in my country exciSnuon'«, fc-r these foiir or five years past, to be certain of what 
I allege, and (hat all my views and eiupuries have led me to believe those ntiseries re.sl, which 
1 here attenifit to dispLiy." But it i ertainiy i^s not the ca-se. He was obviously wrong in 
av.riliiiig this sup{H)sed depopulalinn to the great commercial prosperity of the time Wh.it- 
ever sentimental, wluitever real objections may be urged against 'I'nide, it cannot be denied 
that it multiplies and widens fields of Ul»iir, «uul so creates populations. Large towns with 
their myriad liih.-ibittitits are the offspring of cuti^erce. Goldsmiib .and his age disbelieved 
in large towns; thel?thoig;ht such unions of men mere ronspinicics of vi^e; they held, to 
invert the text, that wheresoever the eagles were gatherfil together, there the carcase would 
be. And large towns do iiirhidc great and wide miseries: but to say that they are signs of 
ivresfint de|)opulalii)ii is to loniradict their very definitiuti. Goldsmith's fallacy lies in identify¬ 
ing Trade and laixiify; see tile {mem/fim'/M. Observe the mere phrase "Trade’s unfeeling 
traiu " Again, the picture drawn of the emigrants in their new land is certainly much 
<tt‘agg<^tAted. Such experience as befalls the hero of Martin CAuzsiewit is very much what 
f^dsmith conreivc* to await all emigrants. He sees the Ijtjars and the agonies of the leave- 
taking; and surety no one can make light of these sorrows; but he sees nothing of the hope 
•nd confidence that lie beneath such distresses, however severe and temporarily overwhelming. 
He forgets that even those earliest and s.idde!.t of emigrants, though "some natural tears they 
shed, yet wipcil them soon." %Ie knows not, or he ignores, the happier side of the exile’s 
prospects, lie cannot fancy his hearth blaring as brightly on the other shore of the Atlantic 
as in the old country, or picture any " smiting village " there with gay swains and coy-glancing 
maideas. He imagines only swamps and jungles, and whirlwinds and sunstrokes, and wild 
beasts and worse wild men, amt shrieks and despair. See 11 , 341—358, and Traveller^ 
40s— 4 aa. ... 

But he is not always in the wrong. His attacks on I.uxury, whan he really means Luxury 
and not something else in some way associated with that cardinal pest, are well* deserved and 
often vigorounly made. And when jut deidores the accumulation of land under one ownership 
-*how " one only master grasps the whole domaib"—and how consequently the old race of 
small proprietors is cxterniiuated'- how "ahold peasantry, their country's pride ** is perishing, 

• be Certainly ctmnot be laughed down as a maintainer of mete i 4 l« grievance*. One may agree 
*idt him in hi* view in thw in.itt«r. or one may disagree: but it cannot be denied that here he 
hak n right to fats view—thai this 1* a questioo open to Mirious doubt and difitenky. I Ml|)pose 
riMtc are few persons who will not allow there is something tn regret in the almost total disap- 
pfearance of rite class of small freeholders, howet'er much that someriiing may seem to be com* 
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pensfttcd for by what has com« in their place. The present exjierience of litflgiuin, uf Switzer¬ 
land, of certain parts of Germany, certainly says miidh in diel^ favour. (See Mill's /*<•///. 
£caH, Book !I. Chaps, vti. and viii.} As the question is generally dist.U'tsetl by Pulitical 
Economists, it lies between sm-ill fanns .ind Large farms- between /fii'ttf CHittav, and 
Ut grande enltHre ; most English writers, with one most dtftmgnishetl exception, till lately 
at least, declaring for the latter. As it presented itnclf to Gulduniili, it lay between small farms 
and large parks—between a system of small ground-plots nssidimiisty < nitivated, and wide 
estates reserved for seclusion and pleasure. ^>le saw, or thought he saw, tracts of Lmil 
reclaimed not from wildnes.s but from cultivation, that iht y might form siimetiiiies an artiAcial 
wilderness, always some idle and unprodtmlive rnclo'iure. " Half a tillage," as it seemed, 
" stinted the smiling plain,” and in las eyes there was no smile possible for the plain like that 
of the w.-iving corn, wliich is, as it wctc, the gold-h^ircd/'hild of it.. Then, like the gentle 
recluse Gray, and like the bright day-Inliourcr Burns, he felt iiutch \ynip.(ihy with the merri¬ 
ments and sadnesses and interests of the cuthnion onintry-fulk. I'lieir life was prerioas P> 
him: and he could not bear to think that the area of it was being narrowed, that for them no 
more the blaring hearth should hum where it had been wont, not betuiise they were deail, hut 
because they were ejected wanderers. , 

It is from iliis sincere synqiathy^ apart from all tl^epries and thcorirings, that the force .tiid 
beauty of this poem spring. When Goldsmith thinks of the decay or destruction of th\>Ne 
scenes he prized so highly, a genuine sorrow penetrates him, and he gives it longue as in this 
poeni; he becomes the losing elegist of the old ^'comanry. It may or it may not has’e lieeii 
well, that that order should have fiassed away; but its passing must be wept for. Dfirn it 
may be well for our friends to leave us; but certainly we xigh«,sadly when they go. But 
Goldsmith was assured it was not well that that old orde#’should Iw uprooted; ihercfure 
his grief is aggravated; and with his tears there are mixed shame and indignaiian. 

I 

101. z. Auburn. There is a vilhqtu of this name, sometimes s^lt Alboume, in Wiltshire 
(some S miles N.K. of M.arlboroughX which some Gaeettcers iifcntify with the seep* of this 
poem, quite fancifully. 

2. snnin. A favourite w.ird in the Poetic Diction of the l.ist century. 

4, parting. See the K/etiy, 1. * 

9. [Explain this u»e of m j , 

102 . II. [What is here me.mt by decent?] 

It Seu Cettet^s Sat, Night, 8t. 

t6. remitting. In ihe s.'tine absolute way is used by Attic writers and by Hero* 

dolus, e g. Soph. Philcct. 764: 

" Jwj arn 9 

fit iTQt/at 70 VT» viaov to rvr irupiM'.’' 

[What is the force of Unt herel) 

17. train. A most freqiwnt word hi Goldsmith's Poems. 
t8. [Exp1aini>(f«/.| 

19. circted. Comp, wnt rvnnd in I. a?. So anie and tireuiate of the wine-cup. 

91. gambeln connected witli Vx.jamb, Iial. ^nwAr, Imw IjtL gantba. Camtnan is a 
congener. For the form, it is (lerhaps due to the Fr. gamHtler, to kidc about, 

25. [Wh.zt is meant by fiwpiy beref Wliat i» the ccmmioii meaning oowfj 
97. smutted. See note on nmtleg. 

siq. sideJeng. Sidney u«es "sideward’’{.dnW. lii.}. Holintthed has the form 
wise. Probably the iang is aeorniption of the .vIverMal ternuuation Ung, which yet survives 
in grepeting and dnrhiing. So Jfatiifng, hradiettg, tndiong, Comp, noteting, tu oidosl 
the term occurs in the forms iinga or tunga; thus beeclfmga » backwards, kandAmga 
■ctuod lo band. In Lowland Scutch the form is tins, os in haffiin$ (CatUPt Sa/, Nif^i, ta), 
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aiblint {Twa 147), darktim^ bat/iliHs, &c. See a paper by Dr Morris in PhUoL Soe% 
Transnciwis fur t86a—,']. * 

34. were. Comp, llic famous kwimus TroeSt KtiT Ilium (/Eh. ii, 318). 

35, the lawn. Sec Gray’s Ktexy, too- 

4(k, stints iky smilim; pittin ^ dcpris es thy plain of the braiity and luxuriance which 
(Hire chara' tenrcrl it. A f>irm of stint i.s stunt. 

47, < the nlliter.'iliOM liere. 

4i xlfuL s. titiuie, iiliiinately connected with slitter^ denotes a break or open space in 
.1 siiHXi, where the Ui;hl shines 

44. hollow souudiug. Giildsmith docs not hyphen or link tu[;et!ier the parts of his 
(iimiKitinds; sxe below, Vw; Traivllrr, 85. 

hUU'tn. Sec Isaiah xiv.«a3f |xxiv. zt, 

45 lapwing. I.ap.sjlap. 

SI. farts the land. So lielnw, 295. 

5/. I What docs hC'tncari by nun decay t That they decay morally, ox numerically\ 
Sci* ilic fuUdwiiif; lines,) '* 

53 Sec Cotter's Hat. Night, 1^5: 


'* Princes and lords are Init the bre.|^h of kings.” 
Comp. For a' that amln' that: 


" A prince can ituik a belted knight, 

A nian|uis, duke, and a’ tliat; 

Hut an hune-.t ni.in’'. alxion his might, 

Guid faith, he m nina fa* that " 

103. 35. See Introduction. 

57. l^erhups it was most nc.iily s» in the i^th and ii.tU centuries. 

58. noj./ is but antithrr form of i.s/, whiLh to begin with denoted tlie pule used in kand- 
mensiiiing. So pt'Cth ts fwoiierly a mc.isuiing pole vofless length than the rod). In ccclesiasii~ 
cal iaMgiilige Rood-'-the t'r().s. ^So theieis no idea of any tiansvcrsity in the Greek oravp&s.) 
ticine tta/yroihl, nvdMl, Vj the holy rotui (A’/VA. III. 111. ii.\ A'fW(v(.it Chester), &c. 

<Ms. iWhy hert\ 

6t» umviehlv .Spenser n-a:s 'uveUicsit in A', tj. IV iii if'ieidly, obsolete now, occurs 
ill t'h.tuccr’s Ttoil. and Luss, 

74 tnauneri mores. Set! Wo.*', ajo. 

7(1. for/otn. See note in Hymn Nat. ufi. lorn is connected with lose. Comp. re,%r 
and raUe, < hair and chaixt, &c 

84 Wliut patt of the scniciice in my latest houts to rrosvH?] 

ipj (W'h.at twrl of the scnftM(.c is / felt *) 

■fV ‘1^ Atiiv, t)iii present rule th.ic a rather than an is to be used before a word 
beginning with a conson.uu in a sonndrd h is of coinp.iratively modern d.ite. In Oldest 
Kiiglish (nhat is iwiimioidy callosl AS.I the slioricueil form dues not ucciir. In Medieval 
writeis(i(» Is the more roiitinon toriii: thus in the Ormulum ne find an man, in M.'indevillc’h 
/V.irs/i, ail h.'ts, i%c. (Straim-inn'; but a also is found. The dUlinctiun between the numeral 
and the article was only then completely forinuig In Chancei's wrilingis it seems fiiirly 
f.rriiicd, ho ha< 00, otm, oe for the. forinci ; a amt an, a.s now, fur the latter. Before h he 
cmninonly ptefers (he foiiti hm, as an haie >.<' T. <'>8b), ciw holy man (lb. .sdyyl, an hoas/vud 
(lb 57.»d( ike This w.is (Kthaps due to Ficnch influence, in the Authorized Veision of the 
Bible wc have an house (i Nia^» li, 24, and often elsewlicrc), an husband {Nnm. xxx. 6, itc.), 
but also a husband etsonherc, on hundred .igain an 4 . again, an host. Psalm xxvii. 3, an hair, 
at4habi/atioM, an iaud, au hymu, Ac,, Ac., but a horse. It ititubt be remenihered that the 
lansrmge of the A. V. is older than the lime of Jainei* I.; it belongs rather to the age of 
Henry VIII., in some jK'ints perhaps to a still older age, as the WlckcIiflUe traivdatimi had 
mudi luflucuta: on all succeeding vcrsiuasL $haksi;icre’s usage is pretty much that which is 
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MW followed; as “ a liaukc, a horse, or a husband.” Muck A. about .V. III., FrJ. of 1693,- 
“a hare,” 1 Hen. IV. I. jii. lint wiili reijard 10 tnaay words custom fluctuated. In the 
case of the word hart jierhaps euphony would seem to favour the fuller form of the ,11 tick*. 

95- {What p;«t of the sentence is my um; vf.\atii»HS pastf TTanslaie the phrase into 
Latin, and Clreck.] • 

104 , 100. {What does mean herd I 

ki'uHifs nud herns, 'J'itus Amfr.W iii. 97, 

105. surly is prulubly cognate with senr. 

106. spurn is connected with spur, whi^ means udically a foot mark. In the primi¬ 
tive sense of to push away with the f.mt, spurn is common in Shak.<tpcre, as A*. Jahn, U. i. 
a^, sic. 

107. latter end. A cninmnn Ihblc phiase, r..f. Prov. xix. 90, 

lo*^ Comp. Vanity 0/ H. IV ay3. * 

115. careless ^ I^it. sty-urns, and old Kng. seenre. See Van. 0/tl. tV, 355. 

118. {Wh.rt jmrt of the sentenre is ta meet the*r young f| 

lat. i'ayed, Riy is from the old French «aUiyvr, “de ad hauhari. Do Ih K* 

siibst. abots^ pro)>i einciii esiri-mite' oh cst itldnil le ceif, Ic Hangtivr, siir fos (ins, |«irs<iue U’s 
chiens rentonrent en aUivaiit'’ 'llnrguy). 

133 . the vaeant mind. So Skaksp, 

“I'he wretched slave 
Who with a Unly till'd and i-iuwii tutnd 
Uct'! him to rest,” Ac. 

C'uin|> T.at. rsn wMr. 

((live other lasi.iiii'cs of this use of spohe.] 

134. pattse, is used iccliiiiiMlIy of “a stop or interiuissioii in nuisic” (Johnson). It is 
oflen employed 111 our older writers in this sense of tlm iiighiingale's singing. 

fluctuate tn the gale Conip. tlie oniimou use ai float, which is uUiutateiy 
connected with fluttiMte,flt<^tf, Ac. 

j38. bloomy is used also by Milton and Drydeii. 

130. plashy '= [Kiddic-like. C'unip the Diilch pits, and Oiir splash. 

133, (In what other senses is mautUng used?) 

135. [What part of the sentence is she here ?l 

137. CV/re coppice ^ old Fr. coiieir, whh h is deriieil fioin rouper, which is detived 
from the Lat. evilr/Airr a fist-blow, (llraclu l,*. 

t The garden. Why ttu ?\ 

139. {What is meant by theComp. Wordsworth's Tea llighlund Girl at 
Imiersnaid: “These trees—a ved just half withdiawn." ^ 

140. mansien-; the loiMand Si-otch tuanse; but (a.M remury jioets use it in a {tcncral 
sense, bfanste was pro|ierly the honse of the lord of the manor. 

10 $* *41. See the 7 Vrtivf/er, 10—i'j. Comp. Chaucer's/Vi'A'trwc, 479 s 3 u,.-<-(.*tabl>e siceldtes 
the opposite sort of |iarsnii in his Village, Book I; 

“And doth not he, the pious man, apj«ear, 

He 'passing rich, with forty imniuU a yvuiV 
Ah' Tio: a shepherd of a ditFereiu stuck. 

And far unlike him, feeds this litde fliirk,” Ac. 

143. Forty pounds seems to have conimonly Iweo a curate’s income about the Hinfdle of 
the last century. Churchill, when a curate at Rahthain, “prayed and starved on forty pound* 
a year," to use his own words, 

(Explain passiug here J ' 

143. See Iteb. xii. i. 

RmuU/tvmt teums, Ac. See Loudon, 6, Ac. 
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I44> village or place of abode, buts post, position. The word was especialty 

used of political appointments; &yeK^*fliue-mani^lMe-seelur^ &c, 

140, Uke the famous Vicar of Uray. 

(Explain to heitt?] 

148. (What part of the scAitence is this lioeTJ 

15s. Ththr^Aen toldUt. Comp. " fracii hello,” /Sn. ii. 13, '* infractos advetso Marte," 
A'n. xii, i; seealsit H«r. Snt I. i, % '-Caniplielfs 6 V 4 firr’x Dnami. 

“ Ami fain was their wi^-hrokin soldier to stay." 

bade. Bidden and Bid (as Merck, of V. II. v. ti)are the common, and the 
correct forms, iiee note on tlte Traveller^ 358. 

15 0 , talked the night away. Comp, the exquisite phme in (^Callimachus* Epigraut (ttt 
the Greek UMge of the worrl) on hcarijijf of the dettth of his friend Hcracleitus; 

8* odredeis dft^-npai 
ijtiioe iv hiaxg naubvautuv. 

* 57 - I What is the force at done here?] 

1,0- [What is meant by glow hereYJ 

!«,». [What is the precise meaning uf charity here 

171. jhirtiKg. Sec (Jra/s F.iegy, 8<->, 

173, dismayed ^iXx\c^y, deprived uf might, un'Sireugtheneil. 

ITJled the straggling soul. See K ofH. H", 14^, 

151. [What part id the sentence is the scniice^astf\ 

106 , 189. [Kxpiuin rf^hercT] ' 

198. truant is swid to be of Keltic oiigin. In Breton there is truant "gueux, vaga- 
Imnd" (Biirguy). In Kymric tru, nviscmble. Hence Medieval I,atin formed tmtannsa. The 
old meaning was simply a vagabond. Then it came to mean v^andering away from the place 
where one might to be, tlie place of one's duty, which Is cmniuonly it.s sense in Shakspere. 
Ill Metty W of \V. V. i., it occurs in the special sense in which it is now generally used: 
“ .Since I p)u( ked geese, ^ayed truant, and whip^ied top, I knew not what 'iwas to be beaten 
till lately." (Comp, michrr, 1 Jfm, IK ] 1 . iv.'. In iikhI. Fr. truand - vagrant 

jK>i~4. These two i.uiiplcts furnished Webster with mimues, and .something more, for 
his two excellent piciurcs. ' 

wj. anght ' simply, a>whit: ns awhile = a-while, another---nii*other, &c. 
aoy. The Viliagt all, &c. So Ovid uses vUinia for vieini: Fast. ii. 655 ; 

"conveniunt celcbrnntqiie daises viciitia siipplex." 

(Jomp. Twa dogs, i j$; 

♦'When nir,d life, o' every station, # 

Unite in coiitmun recreation." 

■io8. rypher and sero .are pruliably various corruptions of one and the same word. See 
Max Mdllet*s I'kifsfrom a German, Workskoft. 

aoQ. tides e hue times, seasons: m in King John, 11 f. i. 85: 

"Among the high tides in the Calendar." jbc. 

^^Ckrisi-iide, 1 pray you," says Ananias in iket Akhemist, when Face talks of Christnum. 
We still speak of tHhitsuntide; and have a i>ro\crh that "time and tide wait for no man," 
when perhaps tide has the secondary meaning of opprniunity. Tide is ctynaie with (jem 
elrit. What it now the common meaning of the u-ord. a meaning derived from the primitive 
^iise->^wouid scarcely he pertinent here. 

fWliai is meant by terms here tl 

^ eto. gauge is measure the caimcitnes of vessels. Ganger has acquired the i^iecud 
meaning of one who so measures vessels containing esciseUe liqitnn. 
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aai. UHf-finmw draMgAts. As ifwft should say "{nlc ilrAughts" for “draiiijhis of jwlc 
ale." • 

aaf). Etymologically /ariattr IicIoiiks io the same group with /mrJtfiwru/, 
pnrhy, and farelf. The common .-.tcni is tin* Low Lat. fttraMarf. — I\**hnr origiiiatly 
denoted the speaking room of a monasterv. that is. the room wh^re ronvervittion was alUiwed, 
called also tocutormm. The word sr<>ms now to be heginning lo fall «nn of ii'-v, sti|wr<rdeit 
by diniHg‘ro 9 *n .and ('ffa^nst-fvom. 

l\Vh.it is ine.'int by ike fari.tut S.c ?| 

t>flhiv depaitnicnt of village life Ooldviniih couM write from abitiid.anl ev(>erieiice 
See the .iccoiint of his early d.iys given by Irvitu'- m.l by Kuister. He had cert.sinly oflen 
made one i.i such a coinpaii) as Iw depi< ts .it the '/Virr <• V ber-'wi in She Stoops to Cottqnef 
107. -’»i. |What is the «eiise of i/f'/'/her'’*) ^ ^ 

vji'. tfie tu<eh'e good rules. Sn t.V.sbhe’s Vonsk Segisfer, i. of the pit tiirci 

possessed by “ the industrious swain ” 

•''I'llere is Kinj' v'harlrs .md all bis g^iliien iiiles 
Who pioved Misloi I'liii''s was the best of si.|iO''ls.'’ 

J'hrse rules weic; i. Urge ii > hcdil.s, 3, Piof.ine no divine iirdtii.iiu< s ^ Tomii n > 
st.4tc rnattc's 4. Keveal no srciets ^ Piik no ipiarrels, t'*, .Make no i.oin{i.uiioiis. 
7. M.iiiitain no ill opinions, S Keep no Isid ronip.iny Kn* ourage no vice io. Make 
iin long no ils. 11, kepc.it no giiev inn-.. i-*. J.ay no w.ii'cis, JonsoJi wit'ic rnlrs fm the 

Jlevil Tivcrii u'lvise by Tcmpli' It.u «iii tin* ri\t» side'. 

the /I’yttl lvalue <i( peiliapi, tin* g.im.' of the Kos and fhe ticese, but why 

called royult 

■} ehnunty here fue place Si •• uoo't > 111, 

'»!o. iWhat .»f ibe sci^i in is <»/w «>. 'I 

'■ti t oiiip. Ifiiiu.i's •“.iddii <riniiM |i,iiiper:s" ihc wine jar .Vd. Ill.xni. 18'. See 
y'lrw o' Sh inter, ',7 

'.'4j. i'he f,innet'\ ttewi, 'Ibe f.irmci'., iici'c.sarv visits to llic iirigldniiiring market 
town Would naiiirally in.ikc bini the i;>'w '<• ui. 

Ik, Tin <-ii(lie'S gariubty iT liirbeis will’, .It IimsI in the conntiy, 

pt.uiised IS ‘ui'^eoivi abo, ii i is’ijietu.d of joke 01 dogusl With the iiovrlistK of 

tjeorg''11 's tii.ii'. .'so too in the Ir.ihiiiu 

S44. HHt'dii'iiH, Now i tri-i Ii Her, I'ln <• s)>iitsiii.iii, hiiiili r; as in ff. 

V ; '‘Am I .1 h.i'? stn'.ik I bk" Hi'ini* the bunletSo k 1 f,i\ for dAiii IV 

ill 171', Ill vi, .iS., f .'*///VI. .%'■ 

the -.veodman's hallad omc pr.iisc of tin* grccnn.ioi!. or iwiliaps muiu* tale of 
Kobin Hootl, the hero of foresters Perhaps a w.ss noi till aficrlbe middle of the bast nentuiy 
that Italh^d ,\et\\\\trA what is now ils general meaning. viA a iiuir.iiive pic>i; Johnson in hn 
Diit ijis'cs no sjieii'd s^nsc. Kormeily it dcnoicd a song of a.iy kind, .is in .di yon Itke it, 
II VII. 14*1 ■ 

"And then the lover 

Sighing like I'urnocc, with a w.Mcful hallod 
Made to his mistress' eyebiow " 

Older writers rail Seloinou's Song llm Itatlet ,*/ VaUeliei. CluiiKer sjjeak'i of the birds 
cinging: heiUiids and tayes {Oreante\. 

^46. lean to hear. Uomp, Wnrdvworlh’s eTipitsile lines of « far other listening: 

"And she shall lean her car 
In m.iii>* .t secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward rounsl,'* 

248. (Explain the manilirnghlm J 

^ A 
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sfSa Comp, jonson’*. *'0 leave a kiss but in the cup,” &c. It wras also a Greek cus¬ 
tom : Me Bekkei's CkaricUt, Sc. ii. * 

354 - gltut is probably from the tame toot m glass. IVtvsghss is quite distinct from the 
fhss which means an cxpLuiatpry note.. 

958. Coiup, Par. Lost, V. 8*/j, /FamM, 1 . v. 77. 
vtti. See Ittimtiurtioa. 

an hapf>y land. Sec note to ” an hare,” above,! 9 j 
969. [F.xplainy>iKi'^-/i*<f.J % 

lOS. 976. [What part of the .enteiice U/ffar f| 

977. Comp JIov. Od II, XV. 

28a i'V>o>|i. I. .fo 

981. It(it ”^ftoru” arc not Always‘‘solitary ” in the Squire’s park! Seethe Introduc¬ 
tion to Tltt Prinens, &,c. At*. 

vS j. He seems to mean that the country dors not keep back the amount of its own 
f>roihii ts ih!it IS iiecilcd fot ii>i own criiisutnptiori, but exports and barters away what is neces- 
s.iiy it shiiiild retain foi w1i.it is altogether siijieifliious. 

A’r, i. c to be exchanged for 
'.'Hj;. (Kxplaiii (>//hiTC. I 

rbd. I Wh.a i". the forre iif {.ho/all, a ■. ompared with its fitllll 
9SS. iWh.il is meant by iOKitto fopioitw j'J 
->|S. [What dgea he mean by klon here?) 

" I What p.irt of the sentonie is thU line?] 

visfit’. -- (.rig , views, pro-ipeus, sights, from the T^. viJoa. 

,)stS. 'file enclosure of (Vniimtitis, a mr.isnre by no means always dictated by mere 
greed, but s<iiii':liuics in the highest ds-gree prudentiid and considerate, has always been an 
rvtriioe popnhir giicvante. Ser T.atiiu«'r\ Last .SerutoHp>rtu/ail before King Kdwtird VI., 
Uniliuts on the i‘o»ilition ej in lien. i’FII. teian, Ac., Parti, eil. Furiiivall, p. 54, 
Ac , t<i. Sonif itHNior I7i>i In.'tusiiir Acts are said to have been passed before the begin 
Jinn; of ihc pri'sent ceiitinv. wolilsuuih ignores the fact that "half a tillage stinted the 
pi liiis," where rhf old Com.iK.ii'i I ly extended If the eiulosiire were made w'iihoiit proper 
iom[iens,ition to the ('oiiiin.nicrs, tlien.issiucdlv iiolhiiig i.an be more shaiucfid. 

JOP. tifi or/A/’hne oui artisan, Contiancmslv w.asfoimcrly used somewhat in the 

sense of our .trfnf, -is in the ihnuJiatt: 

” Pest and happiest artisan 
Best of painters, if >«>n can, 

With your many-colour'd art 
|ti.iw the mistress of niy heart.” 

’* Wlirti are the most Judicious arttsans but llu! mimicks of nature!” Wotton's ArehUnt, 
apiid JoliinMin’s lUct.. mImi 'rreiich'H Set. (Floss. 
jiy, «/«*we. See not* to London, 199. 

336, she left ker wheel. See Mrs Browning'a A year's Spinning. Burns’IJcssic it 
wiser: sec his hues Pnsy amPher Spinnin IVheel. 

344. 29 the Altatnaha or Alatainha in Georgia, U. S. Bancioft mentions a 
SetUcinent made on it near Darien by certain Gaels; see Hist, United States, K. 1008, 
tamo. ed. tSot. 

to. See note to Hymn Mat. 132 

345. lie seenis tn forget that there are other parts of America besides tbe Tropical. 
Fot a dcsciiption of the Mew World made in a very ditTercnt spirit, see Kingsley's IVesttvard 
Hat 

346. (What part of the -onteuce U tsrwrsf] 

339. (What does he mean by gathers death heretl 
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155. “This is a poetical licence. the- Auteriettn^tiser^ or jaguar, IwHg unknown on 
the banks of the Alatamha.” Mitford. 

11 & ? 57 ' ami the Eng. inru nre ultimately from Up: same root. 

358. iaudiehap*. The oldetit English fuiin is tandscift. The sccoiul suitable is Civg- 
nate with s/tapf, fkip, tcMp, skiff, the («reek aRuirTw, &c. 

360. grassjf Vfstedxrrii-H. Ounp. “'^hort giuss’il green," in IV i. «i 

i07, ihffis <>/hnt’utifss Su 1 .at.as CiArA'. JXVili. 140, of Junu’it wiatU : 

“NiiM.eus omnivuli plurima Josis.*' 

i 

And Cearj. IV. 145, of Csrene's attendant Nymphs down in the sea-depth^: 

'•Inter (jtias ciirtnu Clymcnc ngrrahnt Inaiieiii 
Vulcaui iyUrris({ue d^>lo^ et diilci.r JnrUs*' 

3^3. gitfom'ii. See 1 . jiS. 

;t68. ifitts - l«*t. ift/ft. See I, 6, 

378. \Va> the lijsei never ahl<- to ■.;»i tu.*? 

186. I What does he mean L-y f/.t/tift Itk^ thtst rj 
34)4. fPaise sapped tkeir 

III. JVJ. aiukoring ''lying at aiithoi, nof in tlie act <>f .ntchoung 

4>j.-. lie '^eeins to distinguish bctweni aiul ^tmnd, iin.kiiig lucait the 

licai'h, the sliiiir in the inosi iimilrd ‘.riiseuf the word and sAe>fs an* often veiv 

loosely; as " Ifr* left his native *hore " ' he left hit native land, Ac Thereisnuctyiiiologual 
leatoii for any such distini liuti. SAofe is ultlnulcly cotiuei ted uiili fki'ar, tAeafS, sAine, 
share Strandx'i the Ohlcst Eng tZ/^oWa in.irgm m Wder 

41 (. Comp. Wiilicr's hue hncs t*) Ins Muse from Ihe '^h.'Ake*\i'* lIuntiHR : 

• 

"And thoii-'h f<n her sakr Tin <r<>st, 

Though my best hopes { have lict, 

And knew she would nuke mv lionbie 
'JVn time I nuifc than ten times double, 

1 sboiiM lijve .ind keep her Ion 
.'~'pitc of .ill the w'orld toiiM do. 

She doth tell me where to hKnruw 
Comfort ill the imdst nf '>otr.>w, 

M.ikcs the dc'olatest idace 

To her presence be a giaie," Urc &c. 

418. Tomds cliffs. The hcighis around Take Tirrnea in the extreme N. of Sweden f 
Pambamar.a. A mountain in South Ameiiu, mr ir Quito. 

4 >9. Comp. Frogt ess 0/ Foesy, 54 -fia. 

426 I'esy hUst. The common English rule it tou'ie the adv very with other ndw. 
and with adjv, the adv. niutA with part. Blest hvtt may f;e tegurded rather a* an adj. than 
a part 

49y [What doe4 be mean by s^f^dtptndtniprwtr t) 



ROBERT BURNS. 


t. 1739^1784 Koiii'KT Bl'kns was born some two miles to the south of Ayr, Jan. 35,1759, 
hhe year in whi(.h H.indcl died, Jrdinsq|i’s Sassr/in was jniblished, Goldsmith first began to 
way adverse foriiiue). l-Iis father, a small fanner, lived a somewhat hard 

^trHgK^n)g hie; bnt he did not let his difliculties prevent his doing all he could for the 
ediuatioi) of hi-f children. His own example and influence, both moral and intellectual, 
weir of more advantage th.in iiuich formal lichrioling. Even of formal instruction he gave 
(hrin mifiti himself. In xjOfi be removed to Mount Oliphant F.irm; ir years afterwards to 
Liichb-.'i, where he dinl in 1784. When that event hapyiencd, Robert and his brother Gillieit 
h.i'l for >oiiic ve.lr^ worknl under him on thv farm 'f'h*poet had already' begun to feel and 
to reveal hi>. l ilenl. He h.nl writtcMi the I'fath 0/fnior l f J Maty, at thy window he; 

and several other dimt pu^cs of no ine.'in older. 

a. «7S4~. 178*1. tin the death of the father, the c|iildrrn-.-two v>ns and two daughters— 
storked .1 firm on their own .ui'oniit , hut “spciii mentita seges," and it <lid not go well with 
them. It w.is c.irly in this p<-ri)xl that Robert first met Jean Aintour. Scarcely less impor* 
t.int (K-rli.ips in the history of his dirvelopiiicnt wis llie st.ste of polemics in his neighlmuihood 
‘Che New bight or ihe Rationalists, as they were c.dicd, aiuljhe Auld faght or Evangelists, 
were stnivtghng for the mastery, 'I Inis, .it this time, ail Riirns* n.tinre was stirred within him. 
Ili‘1 urit .mil liiimoui no le^s th.m his love p.issionatein:ss were all aruiised, and found for them* 
scive, fervent and brillisiit expiessioii He snon bi'i,niie lor.illy famous, but his pecuniary 
fortunes girw worse and uorse; and his atiioui hiought him iiiikIi distress iiul slijiue. He 
deleiinined to b’.ne the ••miitiy ‘Co rti-e monej to juy his ji.rssagc to J.utiaic.s, he pub¬ 
lished a volume tif the vaiioiis poems he hid wiitieit the last few ye.irs His loi'al fame 
*>pieail at once intii national When now 011 the jioiiit of sailing, he rccciied a letter from 1 
l.lr lilaiklnrk of Kdinbnrgh, wlii'')i excited in liim ho|K*s of success at home , so he ah.siir]oiicd 
his voy.igc Reihaps it might have been better for him if he had gone. 

\ •i78c>. At Eilnibingli Ibinis foimd himself an object of curiosity and nondcr 

rather th'iii franVIy rec.igrii-a'd a..» lelbiw, or .1 siiperioi, in the world of letters He was the 
gort|l.i Ilf 4 'a.isuii. f.ilile duk his cuiidcscending patrons dream how great, with all bis 
ignoiaiice of conveutionalisins, he really w.is- how much of the "divine air" there was in him : 
lint no doubt they were civil ami fiiemUy according 10 their lights. His visit to Edinbtirgli 
was of no advant.ige to Unriis : it rather ieinleil to vulgarise him His genius produced 
nothing Nwuthy of it dmiiig his st.iy m the midst of that society. A blight time seemed 
dawning for him when in 178B he tivik a lease of the farm of Ellisland on the banks of the 
Nilh in niiinfricsshire. The following twelve months were certainly the happiest of hi* life 
He inanit'il his Jean. 0 ^ a' the ahtt the wind latt Ntnv ; O tveff / oe HUl; 

I hae a wije d my /lin all songs written at this time—tell their own tale of content and bliss. 
NVould that the sunshine could have lasted • 

4. Ill .Vugust 1789 Bums receivedan airpointment in the Excise. This was 

siuv:ty an evil thing. It did not perhaps produce, but certainly it expedited his ruin. From 
iKis time all is declini. and falli Hepiesently in 17011 gav‘e up the farm which was proving 
a failure, and resided in Dumfries; habits of hard drinking gradually prevailed over him. 
that I hoicest treasure of all, ,self-re$pect, began to desert him It was not without frequent 
rrmorses that he sank so low, not without intenniuioas of a higher and nobler life Some of 
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hi» best songi were comp()seti during this period. ITic end cowM nol be long in romiug. In 
July *796 he died, 3 splendid nrcik. • 


Of the lyric poets, pure and simple, of British lileraUire, Htiius is cr-itainly (be thief 
Few songs ill the language, in uhalrver dialect, c(|ual, very few mdeed suipas., ihr best oi 
his. In no writer has the p.ission of the ini>ii)(*iit, let it he what it would, lore or wi.illi 
or anguish or dcspiur, moulded iisclf into anonl-s num' completely reflecting it—words o| 
greater intensity or biiriiing more ficrcclj. His love-itiugs are abJarc with passion: his 
humorous pieces arc one inextinguishable Liiightcr , his doipoiidcut shed around them a daik- 
ness that may be felt. In many resjiects it is nbvioua lu couple bun with Byron, difiVnni 
as they were in biiih, and ediic.iiion, .rnj assokiatioiia. H’hey were lH>tli in an eminenr degree 
“bards of passnm ami niirlb ” If fiu wit ilnr p.iliu be given to H\r'.ii, as peihaps it should 
justly be, Burns i, ihe gicjlcr ni.ister of pasMuii. No son.^ of llynin's tan tamipatc for 
fire and flame with ,4e fivui kiis anJ tkfn w >.—<•; In humour ino the sit|)eriority lies 
with the Stop h iki«:i With .dl his i|uiilt Miii.mt friny thnp w.,. m hini a rcitain grand 
tenderness .ind mdulgeney of n.itiiie, wlil'.li ..r^ed him .ilw.iys iioin •>a\.igci> He never 
confounded vile men with humc^tily, gi'>ss inslamv with the riiiii' gctiiis. Hie iMiuie 
was singtiiirly free from morbidnes, Rii.le .iml iniinstriKted .rnd ill regulated it w.is ui 
sUiHC w,iys, l)iit frank, gcin-rou., nob'f it v\.;v .dvvavs, .nid thrve fmr tr.uls aic omuipicsenl 
in his poetry I.ight that could s.,tjsfy his spirit liv iicvt saw, <'• >.,vv only in sijhirsc 
gliinpsf s. but indeed nf whom ,an nun h m n*: be aid? Of vine diikne,a .it least thsl 
prevadi'd around hiiii he was tp,|rkly «miS'ion-, .ooi old w'irt in him lay to ihspel it He 
-.poke lint pl.iiiily .ind vehvineritly, nescr, to do hitu mr le iiistb e, wah profane ami gndlesi 
lips, fir he Was of .t really rcrereni .ind woi .lopping id, .nid whticvci hr recognised what 
was g(.iid .iiid h< .iiiiifiil he bowed his f.ii c to the girnnid W^iir it. It u.i, (pine consistent 
unit, o.iy, dissociahlr fioin, tins li.ibil of obri-an-e, that whcrricr In- IkdieM what w.»> mean 
.~iiid fmil he ass.iultcd it, though U mi^hl sMniJ in the high pl.it'e itself. The iiil[iii>'n. virtue 
Ilf III, nature is shown m thai seeing iroun-l him vi inuih lh.it w'as linlv igiK'bIc and vnious, 
he w.vs I'rser <oiriiptc<I into .i mei , sun ..nd siimsi , but to the end, wiih wlmU'ser <,ad 
lapses id pr.viiii'* hekl fiiin hi f.tiili in liiir in.iftliiir'« .ui'l lioi|.<ur. Hi> w,is .1 life of inm h 
■spiritii.il di'(.id( 1 ain! liiinidt < dl< n lie lai.il his wings wililly the bars of the world a, 

he *.iw it, m c.ilincr inouiciits he sang not Ins p.iiii, and whatever joy ilirtc might be, in 
ii'ilcs that iiinst for ever aw.ik'u .t tt'poiisive thiill m tlio l^iv.iu of mankind. 

IVih.rjis no p*tt ever more tiiily s,,iig ‘'l),<,iuse il'■lul|st'* than Murns. ‘l'iitheordiiMiv 
eye there w,t, Init hulc in his raity surioimiliiigs to evoke a i>oclical -pint. To c ill Inui 
wholly unedueated U of I'ciitse a ini.stake : his mental fiimll^rs had much c.ire* IksIowcI u|xtii 
them: be was liurii in an iiitrllecin.il country; and Mich gross uncuUnrr, if | may ii.se Mich 
a word, as marks rii.iiiy ,1 well tu-do fairner, and other, tlmn fanners, in Kngiand was 
hapiuly not {xisSible for him; but Mill it seemed .u. if evrrylhnig was .igainst hix turning out 
a poet Bnpe, ihe idol of Uie time, could nol be ins^Hriiig lu Mich .1 imiurc ax that of Riirn<t. 
Cowper began to write only two or three ycara liefore Bum* hiiuscir What in the *ha|ie of 
(umjiosiiiuu most moved lii* grmus was the balladry >'f his native land, the old pi^nilar MHig-', 
which had long died nut in lliigland, but were still to be Itcard acros* the Ibirder- How 
■ictive their influence upon hU mind, bb works show crerywhem Fora genius so rich and 
.ibundant. .i slight outward inspiration rulficed. As to the themes of his pi.>e(ry, be wanted no 
teaching: he fcHind them all around him, in the ptoughUnds, in tire cottages, in ail creation 
as it lay around hi* own door. 

It is only as a lyric poet that Bums was great. He it said to have meditated writiaCil 
comedy, lait nothing came of it. Indeed draowti'; poetry, and epic also, would havi^de- 
luanded a higher culture than Bums couid bo.sst. Mtireuser, his genius dors not seem to 
have lain in those directions. In this respect Burns may be regarded as die apotbeosi* of 
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ihe poetry of ScoUnntl; in whi..li cnuiilry no poet other than lyric of the highest order has 
yet aiipeared. • 

All Burns’ best pieces arc written in liis unlive dialect, lie knew English—that ix, the 
dialect of education ami vf literature—well, and could write in it fluently and with vigour; 
but it was not his vemar iibr, !fnd he could not express in it with the essential sensitivetiess 
and delicacy the iile.'ts and emotirms that called an outlet. So strangely intimate in the 
art of poeiiy is tlic coniicciion between thought and language, that no language in any aease 
foreign can Miflice f'>r lli<' repre'<t*iitatlun of inmost and purest thought; no translation is 
endurable. Whenever Ihiiiis writes ill gciiura^ Engli!>h, he becomes roiuparatively brnguid 
and ineflectivr. D.ivid with the sling and stone of his youth can more than match even 
Ouliatli; with S.'iur-i .'irmoiir on, he is hut as, or less thiUi, any other Hebrew; and so Burns 
with his iialivc \vr.ihir(.', anil his m miirrd English, lie c.s^ayed again and again to write in 
the latter, hut n.ittii'o »a.s stiong' i all his eflbits. 


COriKK’S SATVkDAY NIGHT. 


This piece h.is wiiltrn in irRs. The friend in whom n is addressed was one into whom 
Burns hid brought iiit 1 connection in ihe Auld ami New Eight Controversy. The poet 
wrote this cpil.tph for him: 

"Know llioii, 0 slr-nigci to the fame 
Of (hi. iiuii.h lov'd, riiu'h honour'd iiarne, 

(For none ih:it knew him need be told) 

A ».inner Imiit death ne'er made lold." 

It i-. easy to see in this piorr ih". nifliicncc of Cray, of fiold.'inith, and of Pope; see the 
note., hut easier •.till toohseive ihe rit‘>,luiess .ind originality of it. 'J'here are few, if any, 
“ interiois" in our hter.ilnrc that ris.il the one given lure for trnthfulne.ss, and sincere 
hut not exaggerated seiiliiiir'iit 

'J he language is p.irtly Aj 1 shirr, partly F.iiglisli 'I'hc more honirly iiassagcs arc written 
in the poet's vcrii.'n iilar. in ilm inoie cv.dted he umis a less familiar tongue. No doubt he 
in.ide this distinction ilclil>c'i itely; he tcari.d to dcgr.uU* liis higher themes by colloquial 
*sse,,».itiims. It must he lemi'mhrml ihut in Buiiis’ time provincial dialects were coiniinnily 
beiicve-lio b(* iiicie dislurtions and corruplioiis *>f the national laiigii.igc; whereas a »is»;r 
philology le.iclies Us riither ih.it the iiation.il language is a coiriiptioii of them, at least of some 
one of them. In say that .Ayishire is a drtrrior.ition of English, would be an lidicutoiis as to 
inMKt ihit Ionic, or Poric, or .Jv'lii. ts a i:f'iiiiptton of Attic; ur that the l..ingiie d’oc is 
:i corruption of French. 

iV/eris defined by Jaiuicson tii-Hican ** one who inhabits a col or cottage, dependent on 
n farm.” and refericd to bsirharoiis t..ii. CaiMnuf, Fr. Cflititr. But it has not the technical 
sense of the Kr. CettWr. " In its original acceptation,” says Mill VW. E^.oh. I. 383, Note, 
ed. 1857', "the wind 'Cottier'designates 0 class of snb-tcnanls, who rent a cottage and an 
acre or two of L»i5*l froiu the small farmers. But the u<ageof writers has long simie stretched 
the term toiucludr those sui.dl farmers themseUxs, and generally all peasant farmers whose 
rents arc detennined liy ronijxtilion.*’ 


tl2. 

1^'. 




I, 8eo tnlrtxttfi'tum, 

{Wbat is the gramm.itii-al construction of thn line?] 

$. tafi waa n fiismiritc word withlhe poets of the last century: f.g-. Pope’s Pro/. S«t. 

** Well u.itiucd Garth inflamed with early praBe, 

And Congreve loved, and Swift enitured my'/«>«,** jko 
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Gray uses it for an epitaph, sec 115. The senhe is Rcnerally somewhat va^ue 

Radically, lay is probably of the same root as the Geriu^ Hf/i, a song 

6. the tffudy train. See /Vf. VilL aja, Tram jImo was a las'ouiite i 5 th century 
word. Goidsmilh u.sci it some luilf-dozcii other times in the Pet. I'illtigex thus **ltade's 
unfailing train,*' “the busy train” of mnembiaace, “the ha|tnlc»» train'* «the old iitiuMxnt 
villagers, “the vagrant train" = beggars, “the gorgeous train " ^ a brilliantly ilressed crowd, 
‘'the loveliest train.” The radical nieauing of the wmd is suiMCtlung drawn along. It was 
properly used of a body of retainers following their chief. 

See Gray'* Elegy. • ^ 

0. I tvfi'H. Perhaps the diHi<'iilty of s.iiisfyfiiv tlif sever® rhyming exactions nf the 
Spenserian .'itanz.t may (lartly arrount for the liberal u»e of archaic words and forms, .md ,if 
superfluous phrases by all writns of >t. Spenser himself t lUos strange liberties. 

See Johnson's Eoudi'a, r". • • 

ro. s»gh is also written touch, sough, uni-ch, su>ot/*.h, with |>erha|M, slight vaiiations of 
meaning. Burns uses sough for a sigh in his lines On the Haiiif 0/Short f/ywr*;>; 

'* My heart for fear gae sough lor tough 
To hear the ihud.s,'' &i, 

Sough is iiicd in Prov. Eng. fur murmuring. The r>B.i is seen in the Low fJerm. 

the Oldest EhrIisIi A. .S.iiv. Comp uhe in the tCiug's Quair, lh.c. SutJt is «f the 

sam** H'ord lamilv- 

Perhaps thi of ihe 1 .iny signs id Nuive ii»fliu-iii.e, which apiwar in 

Lowland .Scotch; for the Icel.mdicloim ot the prep Ihe M«'Sti-Grubii: ffiim 

see Ske.it's ,tf li. Cloii\. There w.is however an Oldest Eng fra Wq shorten our Kng 
/tom into fro in the phra&r t' auil fto, and |**rhap» in the word fro was.i, 

I What is the syntactical loiv irudion uf tl' is and Ihe roltiiwiiig line*] 

15. /;/!»// Is derived firmi the Fr utfuitlt'r^ which ouni*’% itself fiom the Lit. *w 
The si'^'ccssion of meanings irccnuv to be: 1 Ion lUiiorwet. .'ii) to slam with nioiiatirr, to 
soil' i,ni.* in a ueut. sense, to lie soiled, to grow di ; {iv'l to grow dirty with toiling, with dust 

and sweat; ^v) to toil. Ft see S|winvcr*s//j /i»//./.arv; 

*' Then roii/c ihv eife, U l■.arlh * out of (hy soylc 
In winch ihou walluwcsl like to filthy sw>ne. 

.\nd doest lliy inyiid in dorty pirasorcs thotlof* 

So Chapman and H.aklu)t. In .sens'* 'iii', it is luasd in Weitmorid.oid. .-ee lialiiutll'. 
th\t A nk. Trot'. If’ottls In ihc l.ril scnai* it 5 <s coriunon enough in the literature of the 
17th and iHth ceiiiurii*s, jinJ sidl in the provinces, a» in I.Jiicashiie; see Peaiork's tousttaie 
Glossary. “They toil and utotl [tUU is .a i ommon ctmjum lion) far the interest of thru 
nu«ter», that in rcquil.al break their heart." (L’Ksirangc. Johiuon.! So f>r)'drR; 

“ Now he must utalt and dnidge f<:ir one lie loathes." 

17 the Htffrn - tomorrow in South-Tweed English .^forroio and luofttiugitv both 
“diminutives" from morn. Hilorc usually, the N. Tweed F.nglish inefers the diminutival 
form. The to in tamorrou* in said to be a comiplion of ihe or this. 'Ilie vowels in morrmo 
attract and assimilate the neigblxmring vowel. Perbatp* similar rs the explanation of suistren 
an compared with master, virea with fox, ytnkiu* with John, the (ironiindation of 
•.Chaucer ftometime.s write's wymmeu, l*rot. 3*3), as compared witli that of nvutan, He, 
18. Comp. Gray’s Elegy, 3, 
ai. See the Elegy, 33. 

todifiia. In N. Tweed English the <f of the p«^s. part, has dropped off altogether; 
in S. Tweed Eng. the J has been comipied into g, through the influence of an edd lyiV 
suntival ending, via. Mg. The oldest Eng. (w A. S.) part, teminated in -ende, s» Ullenie, 
ifhhende, gangetsde, Ac, alao in the Northumberlaad dialect ^mtde. In r4ifa*ccntury writer* 
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of EngUnd the |>reK. jiart. ciuU varioii'ily in -and, -euti, -ittde, -iMgf, and -y^g. In the 

EnglUh of Btbtland -nd and < ornmoialy -and prevails: thui in Barbour's Bruce, occur tlayand, 
destrcyand, tzwnand, astai/ycand, &c, -ing with Barbour is a substantival ending, e.g. aiv. 
1168, &c. Dunbar in The TkhtU and (ke Rose has variattd, &C. This final d dropping off, 
come the forms taddlen, JIU htirtn, Uinkin, rantm, sneeshin, &c. So au* for and. 
stacker, also uriiti'ii \litkJier stagher, st stagger. 

V3 fliJilcuH IS tin: Seolch form answering to the fluttering. 

ing/e hte, liu-{11.11 «■. The word is used in Noithiiiiibcrlaiul Jamicstm connects 
it with Gael, atngeij/, f.at. tguis. * 

nw fat ing/i'. ,Si,otch omits the prc{i. wliii h in Sonihrrn English wouUl link the 
two sulisUiitiscs. It uses a*<r hit adjcetisally. Bo vay kit in Northiimb 

7(ss' 1% not iiiicoininoii in (irovincial Eng. Siin)>le s{}c.\kb of his master Slender's 
‘‘little vtv*’t.iui” in Mer^y ly. of\v. f. iv aa. It Is |>eiliapsof the s.un«‘ loot as the Genn. 
wenig. Ill L'iiji'ashiie is foiiiul the form uveny; 1 ’t.tt.iii.k’s (daisary i</ the Hundred of 
J.OHidale. 

94, wifle. Scotch is particulady lich in tiiuuKiitisul foim^. 

aft. carkin from “A. S." Can rare, with which word pioliahly it is i.iditallvcognate. 
Can ant is a {irisoii. 'I'lte Latin ■ nner, (arcck Sflsot, ni.ty be of the .s,iine lOot. ('ark is found 
ill Eli/abrilian writ*"is, as Sidney, Spenser, «'s* , as /•'aette (_>. 1 i. 44: 

devoidf ol cari'hU 

*; J'od sci'iiis to li.ive licfii {triiiiiiiiiii.ed iiti, nr soincthuig like .’itr, in ilie lasicentiuy. 
Ill Joliiison's l.ondoH, svi, it rhymes with iw/A', as In re with (vguiir. 

{hdufr. U this s|)elling cone* t Vl 

113. j 8. “ presently Chancer h.is Nyoe: Uola'rt of Cilimcf .ter, Nt.v, Mn>e So 

S{K:nser, who has also Ajr/inr. />i7i.r is Used in Lane "Cf D.in o/‘/i.-c--t.>cnihken.r-ii- 
livcii, .Hill (he Iwii senses of iiiir Km; (t^ileridgc's /«<■/.> 

bnirn't Bairtt\'. a l.itcr tniin of Olili'st ling butnt In /K.t/ji and I.i/e < Pet, i> 
rotio IM III yf, banuA _h-.Uhen of inrn‘ - mankind 

ji> 111* .. drive; ^ltiLl1v c ill, diive with calling nr shouting Bo (Bobc Edition of The 
ICotij of Burns, {i tr; 

" Tell him if eVr .ig.iiii he fcce|> 

.\s itiuckic ge.ii as liny a sfiei |i, 

O hid liiin never tit tliern in nr 
\Vi’ wicked Strings o’ liemp or ban ' 

ISiit <a‘ them oni U> ]iark or hill, 

Ainl h-t them w.imler at their will.” 

Comp. Kingsley’s song' ♦ 

" Cio, Mary, go, and the cattle home." 

Perhatis, howevei, the root is iiiiite difTcieiit from that of the Eng catt. Jamicsoii refers to 
Dan. iuige, * Icviltr verlxiarc ’ 

is .1 corruption of a/tentife. Toni is used in Lancashire Imth as a Mibst 
and a verb. ’ 'laki- lent’ occuri, *n Ben Jousam's .Sad Shefkerd, ‘ the dialect of which L in a 
great iiirasnrc tiorthern' {Naic!p). 7'<in tlamirt 11. ii. end, .and tent iu Coriol. HI. ii. 
ate Imlh different woids 

rtn. J he Marso-Gothic*—that i.s, the oldest extant Gothic~furin is rinnan. b’cc 
Skcai’s At. </. Cdoss. 

it. easinte is probably from the same root as c.i«, ken, Mws. Goth, iunnan. 

• neefvr toaat. See note to Prothal. ns. 

34. Aniw a ^n»tv, ui the sense of/? mv. As often in Sh.aksp , t.g. Hen. V. IV. iv. 40: 
**#»wrv crowns *' See 'lienJi's itet. CIms. 
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"55 Sair-nvft - (ie.ir-woii, h.ir<l-e>triteil 

pfntty-/et - paid in nutiicy {(.timeson,t /V«wj- is n .od s.ij;iirlv fur wr^-i, 

A Penny-^wtidutg is a wodilinif dt whieh llio sursts cnntrilHitO money foi en<-ndiamriil, 
a matrimonial tpAi>ot. A yeutiy-Jrifuti is i>nc who ha.s money in view in his frit^ndship, /'Ve 
here - hire, w.mes Of hoih winds iho itm,i |iiiinitive iife.uiiin; is i'tiiiip. l..it. 

Ohs. the dc< cntii.itinii. So on the other side the Twerd joti nuv hr.tr 
ilsy/uM, Ki . ^ 

38. j/ii’in Is from the Oldest Kaj. s/tiuttt to tii id on ihc IicrN .iiid an* 

of the satne liiiiiily^ to tr.i. k, invcsii^alr, jii is in use m the Noilhrni Cuuiitirs of 

KiigLiiwt. V'oi all insl.tiii of n m liitr.itiiji-, ste I'friy .If.S', it j-S, day n>t f ("s'. 

• • 

“And slid h<‘ i/ priui!ii)tr 

lli'W ihcv lf.tri.d .III W.irwitke 
\iid h.iw lii«-v hae-l ihiii,” 

40 ttrhi's - inn oiilli, imkiiohii ihii)»;s -in'ns, srr riv»t'" to/',!//»,’ ' 

44 tliiiiist. [F.xpLtin how .dmint .. all aiosl, (oiik-s to tnr.in kmVI 

-Uiak's. lonipcN. ^'rhewoid i> ■ itintnoii in the N'oilh 1 ounties >>1 hiiifl.iiid 
sce n'f A Niirlhi'iii T ill, • rm >a fiiirh.iiii, 111 1 hr /Vri_y AiV. jV.S . <,('4 

* And if yiiu In. sturdy .nid stout. 

I slid! ^-trr ^tiii 111 st.iiid without 
1 for on {hi lh.ii ynii i.m siv '* 

It IS of Norse estr.i tisii 

HttV 111 Soiitlicm w> di' 'ijsl not iis ihr ,uiii!c hrie 

47. i.'.fsXyi. Sli.iksjn^o ioj s this wo|.( ir, ,, ,ijitlrifiptuous m 11^0, o. 1 Uru, /K 111. lii, 
r|^■ “nh.tt, wdl >ijii rntkc .i Avrof no.?" t h.i|im.iii uvs it lot ; vihith foiin 

hd' ■u|'u isedrd it 111 SoiillKin l.ngli.ii. ¥>''***«{ ■tann.ils, iiiost loni 

iiiuiily of nun-humiiii. hut sri; 1 15- Perhaps ihr Kh/.theth.iii h.ul oftrii the scooiid 

.iry sriisi'of g.ill.iiit, r(i , t'oiiip ihi I < k nuiicainpat 'I'rei'i h i miipaiLs ihc Oi 1 ni juttKt'r 
toi’ji'.. I"'. I ill' foi'M, pi'il'ip-i.) i.vw/i ris Lilt .1 \ u lolls lofiil ol \W .|ir.ik 

of .til r.Vi' . »liv not 1 1 4 yr/n;.. • * U e s ly i olloijm dly '* jiJiuoi s " ds well as *’ sem'ors In 
.Viv.// 0/ fV« II. \l. 14. the lOjt I'o! n.ids “ .t » m ,i lUinlig.ill. ' (Joinp and 

/hthUft, ifgtui nf mil jf-i. 'rieinh md.i . ill*'<*'rrii. jiiiiln-r ' Jiiiik lie rr. who Ii i i him Iv 
j deiiv.ili'iii wririhy of i/K'dirs.il rtyinol'igy. 

4? ei',//«/-3! dsti^oiii. This word is i iirrciit in NorthnnU’ilaiid . .tr H.ilhwetl's /’m, 
,'fr. A. /’.'i/. J »iiii« s in (jisi’s .IS other forms ithttnj, ytiituiii. It 1-, of Nt.isn 

ongin, 

4.; j,mK trifle l.iinies-ui refers it to lsl /rf. 4 ’-#i “ ctmtuuM .igil.ire," or Ti ut 
“Indere.** t^ould it iu>l lie a 1 oiiuptioii \i ykt i 

so. hr/.'isry' I» this form stristly eorrec.t *1 

He here twsars from the “oVilitiur" to the “dlieti*’loiin of nitration. Su Virg. 
.*■«. viii. .s>t, Pur f.cs/, iv 7.^4. ftt. 

51. 'iuty ih herr 11 ed in • tmitretc sense - cspressioii r'f diiofidnos. C'lmp. .Sj«;ilser, 

P\ O. 

“ Thry IjoI/i dt once 
Did Jm/}’ ti> their lady as Isa ,11,10.'' 

The cxprcMdoti of piety me.-inl here is prayns. 

52. gw£. 'ITte Oldciit Eng. gaHguH, Dutch guun, Derm, grkru. Ctdrng i« still 
common in N. Prav. Eng. I'he .Mibst.jfrtM^;' a company, nsiiaily of villains; meant an'Kin.4lly 
a band of persons Utgetker: comp. A<.t* *>/ tJut Af. ix. a, xxii. 4. Comp, gangn'/ty. 

Strange, but it seema true, that the name of the Indian river Ganges is ultiiuately uigiiatc. 
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j4> ar^M. Comp, alqftt «cn$s, atkwart, && 

99. ik* eoHieitms UIim 4(mi a favourita tue of ewseiout in the last centtitf—a use 

derived from the latin poets, e> g. CaMl, Ixiv. 34, when the apple, ghretl a maiden by her 
lover and hidden away In her bosom, being forgottcp, slips out as Ae too hastily starts up on 
her mother coming in, ' 

'* Hind prono prmceps agitiir decursu. 

Huh; manat tristi ctmsctM ore rubor/' 

, OvIdV//(Twad. xviii. 105, See, fVVhat is%he exact force of cettsciMts here, and in such 
useslj 

6a. AaJtiMt «half. On the adverbial term Uhs, see note in SidelpHg^ Dts.ViU. 39. See 
Tkt Fhly A'inr; 

AlUi^ hil carnal wit an' sense 
Like ’hajStins-vtififi n’ercomes him 
At times that day/* 

Aa^fawhalf grown (M:e Jatuietotii is either a distinct cognate word or this same advb. used 
adjeclively, as darHing ainA greveling m used. 

64. bfH s. the inner part of the house, from the Oiliest Eng. hinnan within; in Dutch 
ktm-bimuHc^rxi "walk in;* inner room, &c. See Waveriey Notvis, fasstm. 

Tf hiug/uy btn a. to treat with the urinost respect and hospitality, lit. to admit to the very 
/rnefra/M of one’s huu'«. The opposite of iivn Is dtt/. he Holy Fait i 

4 

“Now an' hen the Change-house hlls 
Wi* yill-caup [ale-cup] oominenMtors." 

Jn houses where there ii but one room, and in this room a low partition-wall or screen rnn- 
idog between the door and the fireplace in Lowland Scotch catted Aa/ 4 iM—just as is often the 
esse in Kngland in the chief room of village ale-houiies {e.g. in the immortal " Rainbow" in 
Sdat Afarwr; see chap, vii .--Am meant the space on the fire-side, iui that on the door*side 
of this kallatt er screen. 

63, StraJt^Hg, and a subst. itra^f>er, are common words in the Engii.sh 

provinces. 

takfi, S<i in Bacon's Ett. xxxvii., see Wright's Close. {CotdtH Trtas. Series Ed.' 
Sir, Kindred is the use of the word for "to .ififect violently as by witchcraft," os several 
limes in Shahspere. Indeed perhaps this latter was the older sense, and the former but 
derided from it, just as /ascMaie and iewitch have comd to be used in a quite general mean¬ 
ing. [Give inslanres of take in the sense of captivate in the colloquial Eng. of to-day.] 

6A MS, the " A. .S." mi. b commonly used in Lowland Scotch as the negative adverb. 
In Southern Englult we prefer ine compound word not, "A. S." ndAfsne-Aht: comp. Fveach 
iar/<diff, su fas. 

6y. For the father's conversation, comp. Tennyson's Brook. 

isifuksattsXkx So crark as a su^4. in The Holy Fair, Icc. Shakspen uses the 
vefb in the sense of to lioast, as in Love's L, L. IV. iiL 268: 

" And Ethiopa of their sweet complexion crack.'* 

'Corap. Cymk. V, v, 177; 

* *' Either our brags 

Were eracidd of kitcheaHtnills or.'* tkc. 

JjMmpnamdk b sudik phnues as *'a crack player," ficc «traced«boaste<L i.e, who is a 
pJhumm auhject of boasting. 

kye. In Oldest Fmg. (e>**A. S>*} the siaf, was die plur. O'. iMwit of 
Ikiwws hM ph dfd Ferii^iMiewtta doiibb ph^wkie^m: or periwpait 






WM Another fwn of the pi, formetl straight from the ctt-en Kkine. |n the RowAnee 
of Weber is used ; 1. 760: e 

** Oxen, schep, and «!(« 

Mony on h$ dude sten.” • 

In f-'/s. P. P, ^076, ed. Wright is The old FriMan pi. is ki/. 

114. 68 . jWHHgsitr. The terminatmn r/rr U said to be properly /rm . as stUt in 
th IIS would'^/wrr; ymngs^ flut this feminine force seems to 

Iwve decayed at a very early period. 

69. blatty also written Kait, Meat w bashful. It is from Oldest E<lg< gentle, slow, 
sluggish (Bosworth}. Layam>,Mi uses it ^ » 

4 irV 4 /V St loathful a= Ieiuctant, unwilling, ^hy.. We use ioatk in a murh stronger 

sense, 

72. latie is from the (.)ldesi I'.ng. Inf » what is tfft ^Crom /rtstv, A. S.** tiefan, as reU^ 
fHut from relinqiio, Aoieor fiom Astew). 

80. f« otker^ Arms, Comp, I. iS. 

9j. row/r ^or, srip), here iiieaii^ the mUk, the liqutd clciAr 4 it in the enierlAinment. Ilte 
word is used generally for “spoon-inc.w.'’ The flhlest Eng. sh/a^U akin to Germ. sAu/m. 
Snf, supper, smp, sap, are all nitiniaiely ronnc<.(cd 

hawkie denote*; properly a cow. with a white face. .So in Notthumb. yJowree / 
was used of an .nntoial with a white spot o^U forehcNd. Crumtute for a cow with cnmlced 
horns. 

94. hniltH. .See nr;te on fw/. I, 64, 1 'hr word » said to!« cprai<i.ted with Aor//, ^the 
stone at the threshold.” 

96. •wtel-kain d r, well'S|Mred, carefully kept. Primitively kniH perhaps » to hedge 
or encloso. See kaiuiug and kaimte in Jamieson. 

kehbtuk j: cheese, from Gad. roArg. So matt^yk from Kcb madv< 
ftli - tasty: strictly, l*iiing, in whhdi sense it is used in Northuuih, In the general 
Eng. wiagc ffU has only bad sense, and U applied only to living things and to feeluifs aJkd 
actions, or to other things w'ilh a moral refurenoe. 

99, irnumond nt tolinond or tnlmonth « twabinontli, twelve month. TatvmoMd ar$U m 
made into one svord, vir. fawrmHdu// a a yearling. {Jamieson.} 

tin’ Hut mu r tke Ml w since flax was in dower. She means that the rheetn was 
a year old lasttUx blossoming, as we might »Ay. Stilttly stW sinndd be wfuHt btif it li euy 
to see how nV wa.s employed. t)bs how, conveisely, in Latin fuusn sometime* » WH*t and 
in Greek how imi, as in >Escb. Again. 40. ^ 

103. kd-BihU, strictly the halMMble, i,«. the Bible kefK in the hall or chief room {not, 
what we call the hall), waa used generally for what t* called In England the Family Blbie, 

104. f^nnet. See note to 104. 

105. tyart » grey, or mixed grey, Hamtet> ''sabte-ailvercd ” Lusrd is used for a gny 
home in Old Eng. 

lu^ffrts * temples; s perhaps the middle of the head, Ht. half'heads, ftom ** A, S,* 
kettifhtnjod ,' the fore part <A the head' (Bii.sworfo). 

11$, toy. itwAw -a chooses, M. G. taakjnn; Germ. wdA/rM. The word Is blind In Qld Enf. 
109. (What docs he mean bygwiir hefolJ 

113. Mts supplies the iluiie with foeL Bee Bums' Bp, m'Pnvif, o AntAer 

PM: 

" It wanns me, it chame me 

To mention but her (* my dariiof/eaBVJ name i * 

It bceu me, it fov/e 
And sets Bic a* on ftme,*’ 
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NOTES. 
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Bttan fyr It found In Oldest Eng. in this sense. So in Chaucer, C. T i 3*55: 

" I wol%o sacrifice and fyfes heete^ 

Originally, betan. s to better, to mend, &c. The root appears in httitr, best, beet, ftc. See 
Piers Pi, VI. 039, Clar. Prcwg ed, Skeat. 

xi7< [Vind the pasMges referred to in these two stanzast] 

135. See Revelathm xviii. 

136. IWhat is the meaning of thetne hcrel VThat is its mote common use?l 

133. [Where is PittMesH] • 

*38. See l\ipc. 

143. society s wciaI enjoyment, not company. 

144. (Wliat it meant by sphere heret] 

116 . 140. The Pmver. So Drycfen, ^n/. iii. =67, of Diana; 

“ The Pmvr, Imhuld! the Fewer in glory shone 
|ly her bent bow and her keen arrows known." 

tjo. stele. See note to II Pens. 35. 

154. tube eff. Comp, start eff, dwepaim, discedo, &c. 
f What is the force of <^here? ^ 

165. .''ce lies. Fill. 53, 

it)6. See Pope, Essay en Man, iv 347. 

166. So llie last century believed. 

18a. JfWfme. Bums'admiration for Wallace u as profound. The feeling vras partly 
lot al perhaps, for Wallace was an Ayi shire hero, hut it was also national. 


THK TWA DOGS. 

I'his piece was wriiien ii> 1786. 

Here Bums gives his humour pl.\y. The ubit-«.-irc turned, and .1 couple of dogs diftcu.ss 
uiih into discei nnieiit and powerful innr.'il !>eu\e the livci, and fortunes of their in.asters. In 
.MiKcrity and depth the dialogue is certainly supcrinr to that by Cervantes between Scipio 
and Rcrg.iiira "ilogs of the Ifo.<>pital of the Kcsurrectiuii in the city of Valladolid, commonly 
calleil the dogs of Mahudes." (See Cervantes’ ExtiHpIary Novels^ In this latter work 
there is much shrewd observation, and worldly knowledge; but the tme pathos that underlies 
liuins* |ioem is wanting. Perhaps in no one of his works are Burns’ breadth of sympathy, 
upright manliness, and praclidl wisdom lictter shown. Even like Saint Francis, he sees in 
all creation his fellows; or, as Wordsworth of himself in a certain mood. Burns might say; 

“ To Her fair works did Nature link 

Tliq human soul tiiat through me ran." 

He was the ‘*poor earth<boru companion and fellow-mortal" of the mouse; in the fate of 
the Daisy, down>lnrncd by the plough, he saw his own; and so here, these canuM critics, are 
they not dogs and brothers? Does ho not shew that in lives beyond the oatmirdly human 
nil there maybe humanity? 

** My heart has been sae fain to see them," 
says Juuath, after most genially describing the New Year’s meny-ntaking; 

• “ That X for joy hae barkit wi* em.’* 

There is no affectation in the picture he gives of cottage Ufc; there is neither any litde* 
minded discontent, uof yet any over-strained laudation. He secs keenly enough the distieaaes 
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beset the humUe teoant; but he se<M with equal cleameKS cumpensating happineMea. 
Hia eyes are not dazzled by rank or riches. • 

" Regem non fnciunt opes, 

Non vestis Tyria coJur ^ 

Non froniis nota regisCj 
Non auru nitidar tralies.” 

AH that can really brighten and ennoble lifo may be found, he thinks, in the cottage, for 
mere tinsel and trappings he does not cate: * 

" To make a happy firt: sule <.liine 
To weans and wife, 

That’s the tins* pathos «nd Miblime 
<V human life." , 

Thus Rums, whilst a national ;utd a universal poet, is yet in a specul sense the poet of the 
peasant. 


117 . I The pbee meant heie is a p.iTt of Ayrshire—elsewhere Rums rails It fVtVu; see 

J\J. p. 79. There are several Ay/i-t in Scotland, r.g, Kyle Akin, K>le of Hute, Kyle 
Durness, Kyle Kea, Kyle Shin, Kyle Sutherland, Kyle'Tongue. 'The wonl properly signilies 
a sound, a strait. Jamieson mentions in connestiun nith it the Gael, ro<t<!(rr, and the Isl. 
Ay^/ “gurges.” With regard to its use in Ayrshire, perhaf**- it originally denoted the atrait 
bctucen Arran and the opposite mainland, now called the Tilth of Clyde, and then liecame 
attached to that inainhind. Then the name so given in ihe Ayrshire shore was fiqpularly 
explained as ilerivetlfioin some^>KI King, just a.s Piritaiifit.v from Ilmtus, Italia from lialiis, 
&c. &c. Cpi/ is mentioneil in 7/if tUtu k Itpckp/Vnfrfuetrthen'. 

“ Whose i.s the Crave on the slope of the hdl ? 

Many who kn*'w it do not ask. 

'The giase of (.W/, the s<in of Cyiivelyn." 

(M. Arnold quotes a neighbouring veise in hi^ Study 0/ Crttir / iUmture.) * Bucce tellsu«! 
" Kyi dein proxinia est vet CpU pottns uominata. a Coih) Mriiannorum rege (hi in pugna 
cjBso," .'ind at'iicular mound at CuiUfield, in the pansh of Tarholtuii, on the highest point 
of whiih are two large stones, and in which sctnilchral remains have l>een fuund, is ppiitled 
out by ioc.st trafiition as his tomb. The name of " Auld King ('ml'* is also perpetuated In the 
crags of Kyle, the burn of Coyt, and the parish of C'oj'lton.* itllennle's Ettay en Artkuriaa 
I.ecatitif*^) ^ Buchanan s.s}s of CoUa (which he places between ( 7 /p/lianA amt GaUffPidia), 
that the British king, C'oilus, overthrowu by the I'icts and Scots, “ regioiieni in qiia pugnatum 
est de suo nomine celebrem fecit,” (Rtrum Se»t, Hitt Lib. iv.This name oticnrs also in 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's hut of old /iritis A Kings, chap, xia., after “CaUHu* CoiltHt." 
He makes another Coillus, son of Marius, and father of Lucius, the first OiristlanLed king of 
Britain, A third is mentioned as the father of the famous Helena, wfiotn Con&iaatius married, 
of which wedlock came Constantine. This last monarch Spenser mentions fn His Chronieloo/ 
Briton Kings, in P.Q. it. X. sSnnd 39^ deriving the name Coylcfaestcr from him. It Is by no 
means intended to suggest that this so common an old Keltie «it would seem Gnetic) king’s 
name is really derived from Kyle, but only that that derivation was the reason for localtring 
him in Ayrshire. la the old days chronlden and tradition-mongers were the mere victims of 
any simitaiity of names. 

'Tweu in, See note to Akx, Feast, 1. * 

4. {With wh«t swfof. does the pert, wearing ** agreet”) 

5. Mvwwjfnfattsy. Se in Lancashire, vrbeto is used the form throng also. Lite* 
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rettywpMMKd, ann^ided (from A.S. tkringam). Ofcoorae the coounoit Mug. ikroMfsstt, 
crowd b cloacljr cegnate, Cemp. thh wcondwy aenae of as in Eitf. Mtd. 337: 

'*exAer irep^m, alt IsMtcr, iS ydiwi"'* 
and How the l<at. ZerHi is usetf. 

6. firgnthn^d. This preiix-;/S>«^ was Mice very common in Eng. ; «ee the instances 
given Hy Stratmaim. It answers to the Germ. 

8. Arz/iV. So in the Brut: rtdretsyf, gffVfrnyt, enbutekyt, &c. 

9. tngssttwn'. so in North £ng, Itafso e the handles of pitchers. Comp. Gr. odr, 
and the ute of atim in Geffrg’. i. i;«^ Lug, accocdioK to Wedgwood, is properly 

'* the flap or hanging portion of the ear." *' ToTar a tiung along is probably to pull it along 
hy an ear or any loose part employed i;^s a handle, but it might be to trail, or drag along the 
ground, as Swiss lugger** Luggt^e, lug-tail, lugger, are all connected withWwiP. 

n. whelpit s; whelped. (What part of the verb is it here T] 

12, (What place is ineantt] 

14. (What is the force of ike here?J 

16. the /lent a perhaps, the "devil a bit" of pride. Ur does it mean '*the 

devil take pride," as the negative is so sufficiently given by the following "na"T ,d is 
very common for itatt. Were the former the sense, ''perhaps the phrase, would rather 
be " fient a bit,*' tit "fient hait,’* or "dcil bait" (as in the Bu/fyuafy, chap. 44, when Edi« 
Ochiltree is icnked what he hopes to get from Level for his services: "Deilhaei do 1 expect."} 
But, of cuurM, that sense is possible enough—-perhaps it is preferable; a-ef, and the 
Jieut r- fiendish, or devilish little*not a whit. Comp Ttvelfth Might, II. iii., where Maria 
saysofMalvolio: **'J'he detdl a furiian that he is, or anything constantly bat a time-pleaser.** 
In this and such uses the i>hrase, the devil, denotos excess, and so may be used either as a 
violent intensive, or a violent negative. Thus, '* lliou most exj^ctient devil of wit," in Twlftk 
Might, II, V, end,~ thou superlative wit, &&. The negative sense is common in the old 
pl.iys, ifce. With this twofold use spi-luging out of that idea of ejcctss, comp, the use of male 
in t>alin, and due* in Greek—see what the commentators say t»f ** male pinguis " in 
($earg, i, 105, Comp. **iuali‘ metua’* in Ter. flee. III. it, a’'"." t nm terribly afraid,” and 
'* male taaeut,'* Her. Sat I. iv. 66, on the one hand, with **malt hauus," "statio male fiJa 
carinh ** (>£'«. ii. aj), on the other. Observe the two senses of dvei^teiv. Usually when thw 
very strong English phrase is used in a negative sense, it is placed lint in its clause, or sen¬ 
tence. 

18. meatiu, "a dug of mixed breeds.” Gbm. Burnt, Globe Kd. Jamieson suggests 
two derivations: (i.) from Messina, "whence this species was brought/’ (ii.) from the Fr. 
maiteu. Uailiwell gives " raesset" » a cur, used by Hail in his poems, 1646, and "still in 
use." *• 

ig. smkUu. Obs. the German form Sthmiede. 

20, /asnfzdts shaggy, unkempt. Other forms are fow/iV andJamieson coanecta 
it with the IsUuuiic word for to teate wool. 

duddie, ragged. Dudd* n garments, xtrictly w rags So dudet in North Eng, 

M. s/omVs!, stand it Ago on standing. In this use of ft, on which mc note to tri/M, 
33, there b often the idea, of continuance 

mi. tfremit. So Launce's dog Cnb, when he hod "throstBrnhinwelf intnthe epm- 
paay of iHm* or four geistlemandike dogs under the duke's table," 7W C, iv. 

big.; ietkf fat Camar'li cate there wan oo oAboce. 

aii W Hlktr. Titkar, the prow. Eng. tUfdrr, » a ctmhttd the other i an Ibr oTAe oM. 
In eoorsa of ttme the meiHung of the initial/was forgouen. and dMwordsuaaElBpafanfajro. 
'irhua, OldMorUtHty, cbapxiiL: " Wi* the pjstot and thawfafaumr In diedkr hand.and tht 
HiUeia«hrds/de*v* 4 e. ttis|Madbi«,lmw«vtr,flNMMniMi|irwdad«Aoe,d». 
ro/iliireineoattfarydog. A wnrdofOnalkdiiromihdMWtlti^ttiiw^^ 
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*4. M^aeoaptokm, good fellow. Sm ^ fkt S. 

North of Eng. 

07. Liuth wM the lUMw of CtMduiEia'tdoff in OcjW’AFfeignf. 

a8. When ho adds i^nnf ktum Amv feitfv lie k no doubt tibinklng of (bn donfats that 
jMwimkd of tb« gcnaiaoMsa and the anthenticaty of UacghariiMi^ Ckrfen. Cn^idnly it 

well be qacationed whether there was noie Osskn or Macphenoa in then. 

09. /[^as^ s; mgadouai^ Perhaps derfeed from CUd Fr, go*, which Hoqaefoit and ako 
Biirguy coiknect with Could it posdbly be aderived from i^igtKiw, by decapi¬ 

tation 7 Cuinp. cfmttfm from Jrt-rtft-fuw, vat 0 from av«Mt, JmJtf from rerkf-r^, liwt/ from 
&c., &c. 

30 £1/. The did strong pret. Mausb uvs the correspooding part, in her fampus quo¬ 
tation ; "Through the help of the Lord I have Inf^n owcr a wail." {OiJ «hap> ale.) 

sAragih 9 trench. Another form is xrwcA. * 

llg. 31. mnrfe is from sfi»s or a word of GaCBc origtn, meaning protperily, good 
luck, &c. 

haw^nt. See note on hawkitf N, 93. See Wmlgwood r.a. 

33. roowir 9 shaggy. 

35 gawH'/e => Urge, thick. In the Niffy Fair it means plump, comfortatde-looldng t 

" fn comes a gaucif gadk guidwife. 

An' sits down by the fire." 

36 . kurtiirs^ hips. 

38. pack. The idea is the same as in thklf, and in our ** chu familiarity." 

uufo. See note /.'Alieg. 5 

39 whiles. This is an old noiin-rase used advcrlnatly; saneedf, whi/vm, tetdam: »0 
often in Greek ami in Latin. 

sHowkit. The Fratmfif. Parr, gives ** snokyn or smelling, K. P. nkta," Mr. Way 
quotes from the Ortua ; "Niau, to raa/te, as houndea Jooth when MIowiog game," andfemu 
Coiilman: " Indago to sHOei, to seek or search, to vent, to seek out as a hound doth." fn thiin 
sense rmvA is used in Lincolnshire. 

4a ftwuduwar/t r-moki. Other forms are mawdiewarhst madyvmfit. 1 'hese forms 
are mere variations, and vtoie is in fact but a corruiMion of the first vylkble of meHid‘Warp » 
mold or earth thrower or caster. .Shtdtspere has woUh^rf once, 1 Hen. IV. Ilf. i. For 
the dropping atT of the warft compi. map for inappe-monde v- maitpa muntliX otnlkr fur 
canker-woriB, &c. 

kewkit •» hoiked digged. The rout Is seen in hole, Mlaie. 

43, di^ffSa s fun, folly, &c. The word is used in Northumb. J>i^ occurs la mtoua 
diatecu for feeluht stupid. See Piers the PhwmatSt I. I38,ged. Skeat: 

" Thou doted da^e^ quad die, 4 ulle arne tbf wittas." 

Chaucer's Cltrkt's Tate: 

" Beth not hedaffed for your tonoceiice.’' 

DaJSkktPfHHpt, Para, wdetoadasie “ dastard, or hathat spqkytlw notyn tyme.** Mr. Skaal, 
in his Clar. Press P. P. Gfomaiy, poiata out that denfk cogaita. 

44. (What is the contdHMi Eng. fotm of knmae t Quote, or find, similar iniitaticcs of ' 
Squefeietion.] 

50, ntwjn«p*«*«c^w//. much mtiMscmw of Ibc oonmaisEhi. of afil. TUaplwaw, 
from its very nature, k used only in queaifoiu (dkem and iwUrect}, fa oondldoogf, and fa 
negative Muteomts: c<wip^ ifat use of the fadef. gstid fa Imffa, dkfew/fa French, Fortha 
fbnn the Scotch and the French appraadaetdioilltf MOM Marly. j|/erf 7 kan adv<rhklfet[m 
M 4df, used wtdt twfiab rMtrkifaM: ooMpk Imt eiMWfae, Gk. edoraw. Ai k fr e qi—it yio 

wmpl^ to form odvetlw, pmgpK ndUAi at/krsd^kxi, Wkh giwf!f0»mfb'«v«ddly 
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at lM»t. All in negnlive and quasi ^negative sentences often has the sense of any; so »«(as 
the N.T. tA fiteuw^otroi esoa a.r.X.-^Ram, hi. aoX atnnis (as in tine omni, etc.> in 
Plant, Ter., and Ovid). Thus at n/fs in any wise, anyhow. Lowland Scotch adverbialises 
oi/by means(rf'thd prep. pf. In Cant. Taks% 5638, the ptep. in is used. But, perhaps more 
probably, ava ss Anct Eng. tewa*ava, always, ever. Comp. Mas, G. «iw, Lat. ovum. Or. oSuv; 

51. racked rvw/tsrents raised to the greatest possible amount: lit. rents strained, 
drawn out to the utmost. Comp M. 0/ Vtn. I. i. iSo: 

** Try what my credit ^n in Venice do, 

Ibat shall be rack'd even to the uttermost.” 

rent is close cognate with render. Low Lat. rendo, Lat. rtddo. 

52. hain or cant, or canage a *'a duty paid by a tenant to his landlord inlcind,*' as *‘cane 
cheese,” **caiie fowK” &c. (Jamie.soh}. iCain bairns - children paid as tribute by witches to 
their lord the devil. See Bord Mimt* 

stmte 3 " asitessments, dues" (Gloss. Bums, Globe Edn.}. Jamieson derives the word 
from extenders in the sense of' ‘ lestimare, appretiare." Comp, cess from assess. The Prom/. 
Parv. gives “stente or certeync of valwc ordrede and other lyhe (of value or dette), taxacio.” 

54. at the bell. Comp. Mamtion, III. xxix.: 

” Blithe would I battle, for tM right 
To ask one question at the sprite—** 

57. r-interstices, reticulations; strictly Steek,msieik,stitch,stick, 

all various forms from Ancient Eng. sHcian. With stick and stitch, comp brig and bridge, 
hrccan and latch, that k and thatch, &c. 

■iS. keeks peeps. The word is used in Northimih. Jntueri is the equivalent given by 
the Prom/, Part>, In Dutch there is Kijken. 

[Ceordir. Give otlier instanres both ancient and ngnlern, of coins being called 
after the monarchs uttering them. ] 

50. \it\. Try to explain the use of fr*]. 

but is a shortened form of putan ahe>outan except. 

6«, r/rt.'JSr/« a crainihing, ‘' 0 > Tent, staecken, stipare.” fjainiesan.) 

I What is the exact force of th^ imperfect Present tense here?] 

63. r stomach. 

6j. ragouts v radically, things to revive the appetite. The stem of the latter syllable is 
gustm. 

trash trie. For the /rrV, the t is an “auxiliary (inorganic) cunaon.int," as the d in 
gender, Fr. gemire, number. See., i,e. trashtrie--' trashric. (See Pcilc's Introd, to Greek and 
Latin Etymology, I.ect. xiv.): the rir or ry is a termination with a collective, and so^ 
sometimes a generalising force, * Comp, chivalry, caifolry, infantry, /easantry, htraidry, 
yeomanry, Mshry, rrrwAy, fe^vsy, gentry; so /astry. Comp Fr. gaucherie, canserie, 
&c. So nmtrie in the fiUowing line. Comp Lowland S. snashy. 

65;. nwnrer*:.-wonder, herein a conteiiqituous sense. So elsewhere Bums uses ferlie. 
Comp, how nnconth, Fr. ouM, &c. come to hiSs'e a bad meaning. Whatever is un> 

ttsiut and so excites surprise is «pt to be despised. These words express the very spirit of 
• conventUmaiity. ” 1 am surpriseil, or astonished, or amazed, at your conduct," as a rule, s **1 
am much dissatisfied with it.’* 

66. elf. Comp the sense of jaipovuic, as in Iliad, ii. 190; 

8oi|adn*, ow ers ^uce sewdr <»< SerSuresirfat. 

Similar perhaps is the history of wigkt; see Trench's Select Gloss, s. v, 

69, /ainch. So kaihek. 

ifo, 71. fssh't «troubled. It is used in Kotthurab. It is from the Fr. faeher. 

fWhat is the force of eneugk or enoi^h here?) 

ys. sAes^gk or smeh ~ a furrow, a ditch; see above, L 3a 





73 * s wall. So in i^me parts of £o|{|and. Ra 4 kally» dike i« coanoctcdl wkh 4Sjf| 
and denotes perhaps first the ditch dug (a Lat /oud)t then the mounds formed of the earth 
thrown lip out of the ditch ( a Lat. agger, also vallum wten stocfeaded). 

76. smytrie a ‘<a ntunerous collection of ama}! imUviiluaU** (Jaaiieson). The stem it 
smyie, a small bit, a particle; for the rie see above on trasktrif^ 

dadtiie, see above, L so, 

77. dap^ ur dark is said to be a corruption of day wark- 

17 ‘ (What is the graiiunatical constructionj>f mntgMf iitt Ait katd dapgfl 

78. in tUack an* ra^ ~ under a good roi#. TAack t- thatch, tla^ or ra^ or raiJ^ a 
rope; in this phrase, the rope with which the thatch was fastened on to the rafters and walls 

81. maist n most = here, alinit%|. 

8?. mann. Other forms are tnon, mum, mune. In one form or another the word 
prevails in North Knglish dialects In the -eiise of the Sfoutllern mutl. It la an tlld Norse verb. 

8a. d. Wc should s.iy «>/7^f but we say “he died of a fever," &c. For various did 
u.ses of of, see Wright’s fiddle It'ord Ai/oi. 

S3, hnirdiy or hmity “large and well-made; ’’ »o Jamiestin, who makes it of Icelandic 

origin. 

cht^is, radicuily,» children, then servants {comp, furr^ watc, knave, garfm, &€iX 
then, generally, fellows. ^ 

ArrerVr s hurries s house wives. 

37. nrgleckit. It is not unromition in England to he.sr imjierfectly educated persons 
say "objer,” “.siibjec,’'&c. In all langiiagel, both in their literary and their provincial forms, 
such signs of a desire for easier articulation may be found See Max Miiller's Lectures on 
the Scieme of Language, and Series. 

y?, hrook‘-= badger. 

94 Comp, t'hcj'y Chase: 

“ For Widrington my heart is woe," &c. 

96 tkole u suffer, fruin .^nQient Fog thotlan. , 

Barns is here doubtless thinking of certain hitler expetieUcea of his own youth 
during his father’s tenure of Mount Qliphani farm, 

(What is the common Epg, name for such an agent as is called a factor here ?] 

.tvnr/ ^ abuse, from the “Sueo Gothic," according lo Jamieson. 

98. distrain, lit. ^nd, shut up, from Ancient Eng. ^ndan, to shut up, 

104. poariith. - poverty. Another form xspurtye (Old Fr. poureU), Perhaps pasftith 
is fortned from this form Purtye, the -tk being a secondary subtteiitival affix, the F^ch 
form being Euglidted by this affix, so common in English j^rds, as youth (■- young-th), 
health, length, stre$igtk, tilth, &c. Comp, bountlth. 

120 >05. (What is there noticeabic in this line as compared with the comnum English Usaget 
How would you explain ittj • 

no. blink. In common English twmAHng is used for a very short space of time. 

1 la. gruskie s “ of thriving growth," Another form used is gsmih. ' It is firmn the aame 
root as grots, grow, great. Germ, grou, ftc. In Old. Eng. gross ^ simply, large, as in King 
Lear, IV. vi. 14. 

113, just. This adverb Is now so commonly used by Sootebmen^ u to be specially 
characteristic. Suck phrases as “it was just delightfut,’’ “ I Was just weary of it," Ac., at once 
indicate the nationality of the speaker. An Eagjisbman ^ualifiee eettaiil adverbs as mow, 
enough, by jutii and also verbs; as “I just touched him,^ &C.I oAjSsddJt, he scarcely usea it; 
or alL ' • 

ufi. ast^wffiieale. Strictly, naivy is an adj. s^mfyfogtinMif'-^msvpy (as ale it), 
(Pahv^n). Burns speaks of a “nanfie cattaa” » strong boy. In a song orited 
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Tkt Tak ^tk* doWtr tJu yiear^^tvjftseedbedenoi&ovdly to *'HaAnKM*'Batitr, U 
the pfanute aU: 

"A dozen of your 

Will set *em tight agun.” 

HftlUwell eml Wright in their td. of Nares* quote from Itarry Whitdt Hutnour^ 

1659; 

** M.P. wisheth happy 
Succetse and ale mt/glb', 

That with tKe one's paine 
He the other may gaine—*' 

An old ' Borough ’ proverb runs: 

* • 

" The nappj^ strong ale of Southwark 
Keeps many a gossip free the kirk.” 

But commonly the is understood; comp. Lat mmrwr, wwArom, Gr. deparee, and especially 
Eng. Stout. Halliwell and Wright apparently (tee 1 . c.) derive nappy from »ap, as w nap* 
inspiring, sleepy-making. Johnson nu^es it sr spumy, frothy, from nap down, &c. Lye, 
quoted by Johnson, refers it to A. S. nappe, a cup, t 

laa. /trite •■B! wonder. The word occurs in Old English, and in' Northumberland now. 
Fer-lit is the Ancient 'S.ng,/iur-Iieisftar‘li^. 

ia3. (When is HaUvttmati Derive, and illustrate the name.] 

See Bums’ KaUeween. 

104. iiVirrsHarvest'home feasts. See the phrases try the him, and win the htrn, 
and kirtt'tMile apud Jamieson. 

See Bures’ Scoteh Drink: 

"That merry night we get the com in! 

0 sweetly then thou reams the horn in' 

, Or reeking on a New-year momin 
In cog or bicker, 

An’just a wee drap sp'ritiial burn in 
An’ gusty sucker. ” 

lad. [How can the singniar t<etih be defended hercTJ 

lay. hlinki a! glances. Comp, * * ae blink o' the bonie burdies '* in Tam 0* Shanter. So in 
common English twinkle, as in Dryden’s Don Sebastian: " 1 come, I come; the least twinkle 
had brought me to thee.’* How diiferent Burns' SiinAer (sa bright>glancing girt) from the 
Eqg. blinkard. t 

stapsf as Mt in Love's L. L. IV. 1 .109—14k. 

131. roam sa cream. The A. S. is ream. Perhaps the prefixed c Is due to the 
weakening of r sound in Eng.—is, in fact, a qpmpensadon, some ringent sound being felt to be 
onomatopcically nece.ssary. Hence in I^owland Scotch, where the rhaa notsafieted such 
deNUtation, the e has not been required. 

r’ApA'Zaiamokes. Comp. Cetm. reiw^aM. 

133. Uniin n smuke-eatitting, Jamieson refers the subst. tnni to "Teut. knitt fomca 
igntarius”afuel, or "kindling,'’or "eldin.” 

«w^/ te "a snuff-box, properly of a cylindrical form." So Jamieson, who connects 
with "Isl. tnei'ia contundere, the bon being formerly used in the contiBry as a sm/f fot 
grinding the dried tobacco leaves,* But It is not necessaiy to go to Islandic for foe root 
"Ijfiitt* is found in Ancient EugUfo. Comp. Germ. mHAle, 

. 134. (To which subject does the predicale strictly ap|%? Quote other inslai^cesr/such 

.« mtfmal 
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13s. raw/ff 3 cheerful. A word of 0.16110 exuactiun^ accofdinit h>/amteitnik. 

rmr^MschaiteriDg, gosnpiog. So in Nor&lk (Halliwell). Often ^^lalkinji boa^t* 
fully: see note to Catter*i S. N. 67. 

rww*r ss “ineny, brisk, lively, bompttbus.'* So HalUwell, i»ho connects with 
ctm wrathful—as in litWrUk^ igifi, where ii has tnueh the selhse of er^st* 

136. ruHtiH. See 1 . 94. 

14 ?. /mvson / n “ seemly. ’’ GIoa^. Brnw, GIoIhj Ed. 

121 , 147. ablins. See note to 1^. aij, Fot the derivation, comi>. Gk. di'Parwr 

ihmng. See t. 5. * 

a -St on. See note to L Ath^g. 90. 

r^S. rffd>x/fx^r-selliii({: strictly, batyaitiioa—as in t Htn. /F, I. iil. 86; 

“Shall we buy treasure! va^Sniadhii with fears, 

When they have lost and fortitited ihemselveftf' 

The word is now not u'.ed except in its litrial sense, niv secondary sense arose from tionie 
custom of natchiHn the edges of ih«- parchment or paper on whiih cuntrovta were drawn up. 
“'Fhe term indenture implies that the deed ii» of two |Hiris, that is, two parts nr copies exocily 
alike, .iiid that the two p.iris were divided by tltc line to .tflbrd additionul means of aiitheiiiica- 
tion.” {SUndard l.ibr. Cycl. 0/m>l, KH^ledge.\ 

lau- ftaiih - faith, as in the foIiqwhijE line. There m no class of w.inin more liable to 
coniipiiou than those rontaiitinK oaibs. With them .iftectation and caprice have their ftiUeftt 
sway. A perpetual tenrlency prevails to disgtiise the oath, as it went—to make the mere form 

of it nonsense. ObMrrsc such strange shap‘*s .is 'slud, &>««//*, &c,, &«. Even so little 

outrageous an captession as "in faith" becomes f/aitb,/UilM,/aiXf &.c. 

151. [guHtt. W'luf part of the verb ia^arwrf] 

i -,5 da/r. Pee note, K 43. 

t6' guitar U ulttm.uety derived fioin the Ok. xidapa, ^ 

fiaud ■ c.tttle; hero bulls. Other Scotch forms ara »•>»/ and ttidt {tisesl fat black 

cattle): sec Jamieson. Comp. Eng. tirai, Isl, nant. 

165. f?cc Tbr Traweliss', 159. 

165. bpusfs. Yicchwesing rnW* \n I'tifrir Q. I. Iv. va, "qu.aff and in Haring' 

Ion's '** f'Vivjf., ed. llalUweil .and Wright), " poet ^ a^d 

Jtryden, "sup and bffzuw from horn and Can" in Keats* lines on TAt Mfrtrtaid TVitwr-r. 
Joliusoii quotes Uutch buy<rtt. 

drumfy ss muddy. The word is u?«d in Norihumb. {HtUliwell) a* a verb > in 
Highland Mary; 

" Ye bank.$ and braes and ^treame armtnd 
The Castle o* bfontgomery, • 

Green be your woods, and fair your flowere. 

Your waters never dniniKe." 

169. A/fA Comp, htigk-ha, as in AtnicnV song in As ynn Jikt it. It. vii. 

Vrar sirs is a sort of wondering apfieal to the world in general. Just as Kir fvds. 
Great Heavens, &c. to Heaven. The phiralrfrr ot'curs in Author. Version of the Arts ^ 
the Apostles, xiv. 15, &c., &c. In the EUiatiethan poets it is Bontetimes used in addressing 
ladies. There is no etymological reason why it should not be ito. 

173. aback « on Kick ss barkwardm Chaucer has this form. 

176. billies. See above, I. 34. 

S77. /Are w these. 

178. Fiemt. See above, 1. 16. knit w "the least thing." (GIom. Baro$, Gltdte Bd,JI 
tf whit, aught, A. $. aht, awhit. F£en/ Jtae/ wdevil a bilr In 1. eod there i» dtHkaet^ * 

179. tiamtrr. The b in the oomincm lanti timiee-ii merely anaftiary; aeeiMte on L 63, 

i/ymmer^maa s carpenter, Ac. Here perhaps trmmer e fences. ' 

9 
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iSa Ummtr n mbtress. This word» used generally in a disparaging sense, is seem- 
iogiy connected fay Jamieson withi>e., a limb of Satan, a devil’s limb. Comp, 
imp. But such a derivation seems much to be doubted. Ben Jonson uses Sad 

Shephefd, 11. ii. 

18*. NPer a bit. See not! to Alex. Feast, 70. 

122 . 185. steer ss common Eng. stir. 

188. \_Thr gentles. Mention other adjectives that are treated so completely as substan* 

tives as to receive a plural inHeclion.] * 

189. IWhat is meant by starve here ?) * 

194, fora'. See note to Jfyntn Nat. 73. 

197. start - start, startle, and so trouble, rex. See Halloweets, of the bold Jamie 
Fleck: , ^ 

" He marches thro’ amang the stacks, 

Tho’ he was something stvrtin.* 

SOT. [How do you " sc.sn " this line?] 

•ifrt. dizsen — a do/en aits ” of yarn n a hank or hesp. 

003. [Explain warst here.] 

UU4. ev'n tl/nm ~ downright. With the use of eveft (}pinp. that of ^at in such phrases 
as "a Jlat coiitradiftion." 

905. /oMit s languid. A. S. lean, meagre. Germ. 

206. iteil haet, ^ee above, 1. 178. 

7U(> Horse Races have been our great national sport since the time of the Restoration 
at least. 

313. Cast 01//s quarrel. Outcast, a quairel (Jamieson). Wyntown uses to “cast 
vurds ’’ in this sense; comp. Swediih ord kastas. In “ cast out," as used in the text, the object 
of tile \e»b is oinitted; the “out* gives intensity. With thi< use of “cast" comp. I.at 
jeuere in such phrases ns “In feminas iulustres prubra jecerat." (Tac. Ann. xi. 13.} 

9/4. solder (lit. make .solid). 

9i<». [What “partof speech” is/cu/here?! 

918 . [Explain grvn/here. Comp, “ great friends,”] 

990 . [What part of the verb is run here ?] 

jads. Wedgwowl connects jade with the T.at ilia through the Span, ijada, and ho 
makes the radical meaning a panting broken-winded horse, one that “ilia ducit." (Hor. 
F.p. 1 . i. 9.) 

991 , Coinp. Rape of the Lock, 297—306. 

123 . 923. //'r-/<»/glivelong. See note i.o sidelong, Des. Phil. Soc. Transaetiont 

for 1862^3. • 

£27. [Is there anything noticeable in the language of thi.s line ?] 

230. gloatnix, A. S. gloinung. 

23s. Sec CotiePs S. iV. 154. 



WILLIAM COWPER 


1731—J 749. Wii,LiAM ConTtK was Wn at OrAt flcrkhamstead, HertforcUhir«» Nnv. 
96, 1731. His father, the rector of that place, was a rlcarentlanl of Sir William Cowfwr, 
the friend of HfKiker, His mother, who^e maiden name was ^Vime Ihmne, could trace her 
pedigree back to a royal house (see Oh the Reiri^t »/ My Vhtu>r, I. 108), Jot 

the pronunciation of his surname, up to the begiitniiig of the i7tb century, say* his 
latest biographer, ‘the name hml been spelt and it has never Iwen pronounced 

otherwise by the family/ John Cowper of James I/s iitile 'altered it probably in afiee 
tation of the Norman spelling "Ciiperc’' or "Coupre," as the nniiics appear In the roll 
of Battle Abbey. Many of the family, howeser, rclainctl the old spelling for some time 
afler In Lord Campbell’s Life ef L'kancelfvr Cmt/^K, we have <inc or two letter* signed 
“ Wtn. Cooper.”’ {Gloix Ed. of Cowft/s mrks. sxi. note). It was the future poet’s misfor¬ 
tune to lose his mother when he was but .six years old; but he never lost the fondest memory 
of her. He was presently sent to a scImh)! 'it Maikel Street, and then to Weswlnster. 
Amongst his Westminster sAo<)ireliows were Thornton, Lloyd, Cohnan .ind l,hurchill. Hh 
experience of public scho<d life seems to have lieen bitter: see his TieeiintHttr, Hislmdilv 
frame was not robust: he was of a highly sensitive dispositiori'. Such a !•*>/ was ill iitieii for 
the public school life of that time, perhaps fur the public school life of any time. 

Icaiing si.hool, he was articled to an attotiicy for three years, wit 
he preferred ‘giggling and making giggle’ with certain lady coudns to Uw studies. Then he 
took chambeis in the Temple with the design of continuing, i^r really begmning tliose Mudiea. 
Here sisme twelve years drifted away. At last hi* friends procured him an appomhnent 
in the Civil Service, this from nervousness he resigned; they procured him anolher—lluu of 
clerk of ihe journals to the House of lairds. A parliamentary dispute made it necessary for 
him to appear at the bar of the House of- lairds to entitle him to the office. Before this ne¬ 
cessity his strangely nervous nature succumbed. Towards die end of 176.1, hi» reason giving 
waj', it bec.smc advisable to commit him to complete medical care and supervision. 

i7<ij-'i78o. After remaining some seven months lii the huorm of Dr Cotton, .it 
St Albans, his mind in some degree recovta-ed its balance t but he was a changed mw. 
He had undergone a great reaction. He had discovered with shatne and remorse iht 
frivolousnes.* of hb lomdonttfe, and altogether shrunk from renewing it. Not umwturally, 
he ran now into an opposite extreme, and was for a life devoted to rcHgious cxcrci^*- At 
Huntingdon he became acquainted with the Unwini—a clergyman, his wife, and a son. 
In 1765 he became an inmate of their house. Mr Unwin being thrown from hi* herse and 
killed the following year, in 1767 Cowper and Mrs Unwin winoved to Olney, a vilt^e 
on the Ouse in Buckinghamshire, well known by the poet’s subsequent dcscripli^H. thal 
thev might enjoy there the ghostly minisirailons and counsel of the Rev. John Newton, 
Thwe can be little doubt that Newton’s society was harmful for Cowper. Newton w 
amaaofa vigorous mind, of sincere piety, ofgenuioekiMdUneiis; he was certainly attached 
to Cowperi but, aa compared with Cowper, it must be allowed that he was rf a 
unsensitive nature. In hia earlier Kfc he had been a stavmdealer. Sttch h sian waa IlMwed 
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to <lea} with so delicate a temperameiii as that of his new parishioner. He might know how 
to train trees^ but his hands were too* robust and rude for flowers. Cowper’s old disorder 
soon began to threaten him with a second attack. In 1773 the threat was fulfilled. ‘Cal- 
vinistic doctrine and religious ewitcments threw an already trembling mind off its balance, 
and aggravated a malady which but for them might probably have been cured' (see * Intro¬ 
ductory Memoir' to Globe C'ewper, p. xlii). Some ux years passed before Cowper was 
himself again. In 1779 he w.ts delivered froiy his well-meaning but injudidous director and 
friend, by that gentleman’s presentation to thw living of .St Mary Woolnoth, London. It 
was after his Newton’s departure, that Cowper, finding much leisure at his disposal, 
•'‘ommenced writer. < 

4. 1780—1800. ’rite ilecftd beginning with the year 1780 was the great productive 
period of Cowpei’.s life. Jn 1780 he fl^rottf The Progress 0/ Error', in the winter, 1780—1, 
Tru/h, Tahle-Titlk, ExfostuMiou. sHis first volume of Poems was published in 1782. 
It was when he was in the midst of these literary bibnurs that Lady Austen first visited 
Oiiiey. Their aL<]uamtancc ripened into the warmest friend.-9hip. In 1782 her ladyship 
came to reside in the village, and for some two yc.-trs made Cowper's life bright with her gay 
sprightly presence. Would that that good angel had come to him sooner, and abode with 
him longer! The evil spirits that haunted Cow))er were Vanished for the time. There was 
no hour for them, when Lady Austen played her harpsichord and s.ing, or enlivened the very 
air with Iier pleasant converse and sympathetic humour. It was she who told him the story 
of John Gilpin; and gave him the Sofa for a theme. Unhappily, this clicerfiil intimacy was 
abrupily ended in ;734. It would seem that there arose some jealousy betw'cen T..ady 
Auslen and Mrs Unwin; and Cowper, having to choose between his old friend and the new, 
did his duly firmly, with whatever sorrow. The Task was iniblished in 1785, along with the 
Tiroiinittm, His next great work was his translation of ifomer\ this was published in 
1791. Meanwhile, Mrs Unwin and ho had temoved to Wai.ton, about two miles from 
OIncy, 

Presently his old malady began to return. During tlie last six years of his life it pre¬ 
vailed almost widiout intermission. In 1796 Mr.s Unwin died, but he seemed almost un¬ 
moved; indeed his gloom could not be made deeper. In March, 1779, ivrote that most 
forlorn and unhuping poem, The Cas^aimjf. On April the asth, 1800, his troubles ceased 
for ever. 


Cowper was distiiiguislied not only as a poet but as a letlei-writer ; indeed, in the episto¬ 
lary literature of England he deserves and occupies the first place. His only rival is Horace 
Walpole ; and when we consider first how different their lives were, how much fuller of sug¬ 
gestion and material Walpole's 4 v.as, how seemingly dull and uninspiriting Cowper’s, and, 
secondly, wbat licence Walpole allow'S himself^ bis remarks and criticisms, how to be 
piquant he sjutreH nothing and nobody, how. ort the otlior hand, Cowper will not let an 
iU-natured word escape his pen, one caiuiot but claim for Cowper the praise of superior 
orilpnaUty, He has succeeded in niaking the most eventless and unsuggestive life inter- 
esting, nnd tlus by no meretricious means—by no falsa colouring or extravagant orna¬ 
ment. 

'la his poems as in his letters trutlifulness Is one great idtaracterlstic charm of Cowper. 
'The service he did to English literature by this thorough sincerity can scarcely be exag- 
gt;t«ted. Perhaps his place in tire history of our literature is higher than that he holds ht that 
hteralnre itself. In an age of poetic oonvendonality, of slmllow theories, of soul-less practice, 
it was Cowper that inspired our poetry with a higher and nobler tone. Cdwper began the 
needed reformation, which Wordsworth and Coleridge and Scott achieved. In this work he 
had one great coadjutor—Biurns. The Ayrthira ploughman and the Bttdtiagbnnuhire reclnse, 
dUferbg widely in character and genhis, were in fact great alUei. Their hVeb nte nfiknin 
.aoriting but sadrisa. Aa poets they lived and wmhipped the some sovereign tithriTi" 
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Truth. They would not prate of nattuo without knowing hori thoy would not protend t« 
pauioos of which they were unconu^tous; they wmit4not take any part in the tridted^l 
masquerades of their day. It is pleasant to know that before his last attack of deqrondency 
overcame him, Cowper read Bums' volume of poems with much enjoyment. L^htttote and 
grace may sometimes be wanting in Giwper*s poetry, but iKht virtue of trulhfulnesa is never 
wanting. Perlups no writer is to absolutely free from affectation of every sort. Indeed hh 
language occasionally suffers from his aneieiy to be quite unartiiiciaJ. 


HEROISM. . 

r S 

This piece was published in Cowper'.i ist volume, 17?* 

121 , i & 7. IIs there anything pleonastic heir IJ 

7 utKtHous. The metaphoriral use of this word (what is that is now-anUys 
almost superseding the priinitivq) use. Johnson in his Di<t. gives no instance of the 
secondary use. 

9. [What part of the w:iiten4,e i» h»p€t tj 

II. on a day. L'Atltg. 14 

13. teem'd. So King Lear, 1 . iv, .^03 : 

"If she mast icew, 

^ Create her child of sfleeii," 

ftc. Esp. comp, j Men. iV. 111 . i. 36: 

“Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptivuis; ofi theearth 
Is with a kind of colic pinch'd and vexed 
By the imprisoning unruly wind 
Within her womb, which for enlargemeiit striving 
Shakes the old beldam earth, and topples down 
Steeples and ina$s.grown towers.” 

See Hymn Nnt. 740. Krom teem is derived team, or teeme as Spenser s|)clU it. See Prm 

that, 63. * _ ^ 

15. See the famous letter of the youqger Pliny to Tacitus on his uncle's death (vl. 16;. 

31. iwM is from the Fr. avaat. 

35. uminfomCd a uninspired with life, containing and developing no sceJa Comp, 
inform'd. Par. Lett, iil 593; 

“ Hot ail parts like, but all alike inform’d 
With radiant light, as glowiiig iron with fire.'^ 

and e'erinfermed in Ah*, amt Achit, Part i.t 

“And der-inJ^eJ the tenement of clay.'* 

idU. Comp. Virgil'a uae of eegmiln Georg. i.ff, 

“Et eegnem patiere aitn dureicertt caMpum.* 
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133. Strictly (but fictoribni atqm poetiSt Ac.) he should iiavc said herds, not Jiaekt, nr 
should have used scune othet part, tluin ruminating. OVhat is meant by ruminant i What 
aolinals belong to the genus Rnminanis f] 

4 t. /trees:slricllyi bait. ^Comp. Germ, iuder. 

MHPtff’ It will be remembered that Alaric frankly assumed the title of the 
Schurge e/ Gad, 


ON THK RKCEIPT OF MY M0TII1:R\S PICTURE OUT OF 

‘ NORFOLK. 

Cowper says that he had more pleasure in writing this poem than any other of his excppt 
one, that one "Addressed to a lady who has supplied to me the place of my own mother—my 
own invaluable mother--these six-and-twenly years.” (Probably the lines to Mrs Unwin, 
beginning Mary / / 7vant a lyre af ether slrings.) 

The letter, ackiiuwledging the receipt of the Picluref is dated Webton, Feb. 37, 1700 : 
" My dearest Ruse whom 1 thought withered, and fallen from the stalk, but whom 1 find still 
alive: nothing nnild give me greater pleasure than to know it, and to learn it from yourself, 1 
loved you dearly when you were a child, and love you not a jot the lc.ss for having ceased to 
be so. Every creature that tiears any affinity to my mother is dear to me, and you, the 
daughter of her brother, are but one remove distant from her. 1 lov-e you theieforc, and love 
you much, both for her sake, and for yuiir own. The world could not have funiishcd you 
with a present so acceptable to me, as the picture which you have so kindly sent me. I 
received it the night before last, and viewed it with a trepidation of nerves .ind spirits some¬ 
what akin to what 1 should have felt, had the dear origiual presented herself to my embraces. 
I kissed it and hung it where it is the last object that I see at night, and of course the first on 
which I open my eyes in the morning. She died when 1 completed my sixth year; yet 1 
remember her well, and am <in ocular witness of the great fidelity of the copy. I remember 
too, a multitude of the 1 natern. 1 l tendernesses which I received from her, and which have 
endeared her memory to me beyond expression. There is in tqe I believe more of the Donne 
than of the Cowper: and diough I love all of both names, and have a thousand reasons to love 
those of my own name, yet 1 feel the bond of nature draw me vehemently to your side. 1 was 
thought in the days of my childhood much to resemble iny mother, and in my natural temper, 
of which at the age of fifty-eight [ must be supposetl to be a competent judge, c.in trace ^th 
her and my late uncle, your fat|{cr, somewhat of his irritability; and a little 1 would hope 
both of his and of her—-I know not what to call it, without seeming to praise myself, which is 
not my intention, but speaking to yen 1 will even speak out, and tay^eed nature. Add to all 
thb, I dmd much in poetry, as did our venerable ancestor, the Dean of St Fhui’s, and 1 think 
1 shall have proved myself a Donne'ht all points. The truth is, that whatever 1 am, 1 love you 
all,** &c. kc. 

126. f. Othat,itc. This is an elliptic phrase for "how I wish that, &c.’' So in Lat. si, 
in Greek ct, are used, the principal verb being understood. " O" here is in fact a sign 
ejspressing a longing—a written representative of a ^gh—a simpler, less developed way of 
uueriag an emotion of regret; it has ready contained in it both subject and predicate. 

a. kut roughly. In this and like phrases of recent and present Engtidi, the but has 
scMteely its full force. It Mlher tempers and qiulifies the adverb or adj. with it isused; 
whereas, radically, it should inteiuify. Titus "but roughly” is a softened way of saying 
**roughly ;*' strictly, it should be a more violent wayi it should mean "roughly and nothing 
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else ” M Altogether roughly, fint then In »uch use* strictly w uothing Wt - the Nortbem 
fuugAt but or Hobbai =. only, merely. Kor in^Unces of the )!ii«on»iric introJucUon of these 
last-mentioned e<)uival«uits into the same sentence with tt, see Skaifsjk»natt GntMMar, {i jo. 
To thiii elliptic u&e of bn/ there is something umilur in that of the Creek *AA« in such 
passages as • 

•it 9 t 9 t irarp^i, trtyycVtrM y a'AAa rvr. 

to (,For whiit substantive does it stand here 

137 « 16. nr. This- the common old usage, thtugh nou • ondneJ to poetry. In fact what 
IS now eaprcssed hy the addition of tf was once expressed by the subjunctive mood. See note 
\f> Hymn Xat.%\, For another instance in modem poetry see Hood’s lines, ** We watched 
her,’* &c. : 

"So silently ue .seemed to ijpeakt 
So slowly moved'about. 

At we had lent her hal^our power* 

To eke her being out." , 

19. rfvfrie is derived fiuin the French rtvry, ahd so radically b dream ; but is limited 
to mean a waking dre.vin,'‘ the (ir virap^ 

20. hfarsf. See note to Lyti 151. 

3j. Adifiis, So beaus. Rape a/ the l„ 653 

13, puss tny tips, ('oiiip. the Homeric phrase ; fretde a* rnev ^y*v ipntt aSovnty, 

ij . Comp. Tacitus* "Quod i|iiis<iur snil. credit facillinie.’' 

46. Cowper's fathiyi d. 1736. .Southey does not mention the dale. 

30. b,iuNe\'> uhiiiiafhly connected with babe, 
cfiuh is <-ogn.ite with cmek. 

36. " I i-.in truly sicy,’' said Cowper, ne.irly fifty ycais after his mother’s death, " that 
not a week {lasses {perhaps I ihight with eqUHl veracity say a day) in which I do not think of 
her: such was the impression her tenderness made upon me, though the opportunity she had 
for showing it was so short.' 

128 . $8. nightly. See note to/f/wn VFisf. lyv). 

67. [What is meant by humour here ?) 

71. numbers. I'his wa.s a conspicuous word in the poetic verbiage of the last century, 
vvhivh was attacked, by precept and also in bis earlier works by example, by Wordsworth, 
■jee Johnson's Lives of the roelt, passim. 

97. This line i» taken, as C'owper points tnit, from Garth's Dispensary. 

98. [What part of tlie sentence is on the dangyroub tide of lift ?J 

108. Cowper s mother, through the Hippesleys, of lliroughley, in Sussex, and the 
Pellats, of Bolncy, in the same county, was " descended flbm the several noble houses of 
West, Knollys, Carey, Bullen, Howard, and Mowbray; and so by four different lines froift 
Henry 111 ., King of Eiiglaad." 



SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


(i) 1772—1794. CoLERiDGB was bottt at Ottery St Mary^ Devonshire, Oct. ai, *772— 
Scott was born the year before, Wo|ds>vorth the year before that—the son of the Vicar and 
Head-Master of the King’s School tlier^. In 1782 he was sent to Christ’s Hospital; in 1791 
to Jesus College, Cambridge; in 1;/^ he left the University fur good without taking a 
degree, after a curious eacaj^e shortly before. 

(a) 1794—1800. Cambridge deserted, Coleridge joined Southey at Bristol in a scheme 
for founding a Pantisocratic State at Susquehannah. Both men marrying—they married 
sisters—this fine bubble burst. Presen^y, for good as for evil, Coleridge’s ardent radicalism 
sobered down. In 1797 be published a volume of poemsiia concert with his old school-friend 
Charles Lamb. About the same time he became acquainted with Wordsworth. That was the 
year of his greatest poetic productiveness. In 1798, that famous Volume, the Lyrical Bal¬ 
lads, was published. That same year Coleridge was enabled through the kindness of certain 
friends (the Wedgwoods) to set off for a sojourn in Germany. ^ 

(3) 1800—1816. He returned to England in 1800. Ho lived %t divers places—Loudon, 
Keswick, Colne, Malta, Rome—formed various literary schemes, devoted himself to various 
intellectual pursuits. 

(4) 1816—1834- In 1816, hiswife and family living up in th8 Lake country, Coleridge was 
received into the house of Mr Gillman, a surgeon residing at Uighgate, that what could be 
done might be done to cure him of his excessive use of opium. There he remained to the 
end of his life. There he sat as a kind of Magus, girt in mystery .ind enigma, his Dodona 
oak-grove... whispering strange things, uncertain whether oracles or jargon." (Carlyle's 
Li/i of Stirling,) To this last period of his life belong his Two lay SertaoHs, Aids tv 
Rifkction, On tho ComtUuiion of Church and Stat* actording to tk* Idea of each: but pro¬ 
bably he exerted his greatest influence at this time through his conversations, or rather mmio- 
logues. *' He had, especially among young inquiring men, a higher than literary, a kind 
of prophetic, or magician, character.” After a four years’ long illness, on July 25,1834; 

“^very mortal power of Coleridge 

Was froren at its marvellous source; 

The rapt one, of the godlike forehead, 

The heaven-eyed creature sleeps in earth." t 


Poetry was with Coleridge but one of many pursuits; he did not take the Muse to htpi for 
better and for worse, and cleave only to her. It was only in his young maidiood that Mifide- 
voted himself to her; in the latter periods of his life political and critical and reli|^ous questions 
mainly occupied him. What of poetry he produced was of a ringularty exquirite quality; but 
hla works are a collection of fragments rather than complete acbMvementa. He was for ever 
designing and idottiog, not acting. He was conscious of his weakness fat this re^rnct, but had 
not alieagth to overcome it. He was a living Hamlet, full of the most splendid thoughts and 
tb| noblest purposes, but a most incompetent doer. ** Carmen mliquum," he notes nt the end 
^ of fhi Thru Gramt, afragymni q/* a SejtiiNdt Tale, ^*in fnturum temput retegatum. 
To-momml and To-atonrow! and To-morrow!" At the end of hU introduction. >8t6, to 
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Rnhta Khan, <tra Vitunt inaDnam, ,t/mgwieHtf he adds: "Vel from ine Mill suivivinif 
recollections in his tninH, the Author has frequently pur^sed to finUh for himself what had 
been originally, as it werCf given to him. Adproa alter dew; but the to*morruw is yet to 
come.*’ And it never came. The incomidetion of CMntiaMw a severe loss to our lUentnre. 
The two parts we happily posse.ss are of vroiiderfui beauty andfpower. They were the iinii)«' 
diate in.piration of the Lay cf the fatt Mtntttvi, It is to Mr Coleridge,” writes Scott, 
"that I am bound to make the acknowleilgemenl due from ih* pufril to Hus master*'); and 
certainly .Scott himself never succeeded in sutrcaindiHg .itiy one of his works with bu line an 
atmosphere of glamour and romance. Moreover, Colerklge’s jipiritual insight is incomparably 
profoundor than that of Scott: he soiiiuls depths of feehng and of thought beyond the teach 
of the Northern minstrel'., plummet. In the scanty amount of what he prutiuced Coleridge 
reminds one of Gray -see Metnuiir of fJiray\ ; but lh« pau^s of starility were different. Gray 
suffered from fastidiousness; Coleridge rather from a 3 overwheliiiing abundance of interests 
.riul ideal " His mind,** writes Uouthey, " is in a per^tual St Vitus* daucc.^ternal activity 
without action.” If no man can serve two masters, still less can he serve haira^sloaen, 
*' F.v (>ede Herculemin such a way we must be content to infer how splendid an artist was 
here in Coleridge. 


THK ANCIENT MARINER. 


Wordiworih gives the fciltywing .icsount of the composition of thi.-i poem. *' 1 n rtderence 
to this poem, 1 will here mention one of the most noticeable facts in my own poetic history, 
ami that of Mr Coleridge. In the auuiinii of 1797, he, tny sister, and myself started from 
.'tlfovden pretty late in (he afternoon, with a view to visit Linton and the Valley of Stones near 
to it; and .is our uniterl funds were v^L-ry small, we agreed to defray the expense of the tour 
by writing a poem to bn sent to the ,Ve.o ifonthly Magaitm set up by Phillips the bookseller, 
and edited by Dr Aiken. Aci'ordmgly, we set off, and proceeded along the Quantocit Hills, 
tiiwards W.atch«t, and in the course of this walk was planned the poem of the 'Ancient 
Mariner,* founded on a dream, as M r Coleridge said, of his friend Mr Cruikshank. Much the 
greatest [lart of the story wa.s Mr Coleridge's niventiou; but certain parts 1 suggested; for 
cvaraple, some crime was to be committed which sivjuld bring upon the Old Navigator, as Cole* 
ndge afterwards delighted to call him, the spectral persecution, as a consequence of that crime 
and his own wanderings. I had been reading in iibetvocke% Voyag*i a day or two before, 
that white doubling Cape Horn, they frequently saw Albatrosses in that latitude, the largest 
sort of sea-fowl, some estending (heir wings twelve or thirieen feet. ‘ Suppose,' said I, 'you 
represent him aa having killed one of these birds on entering rite South Sea, and that the 
tutelary spirits of these regions t.tke upon them to aveirge the crime.* The incident was 
thought fit for tlie purpose, and adopted accordingly. I also suggested the navigation of the 
shij^ by the dead men, but do not recollect that I had anything more to do with the scheme of 
the poem. The gloss with which it was subsequently accompanied Was not thought of by 
eithtf of us at the time, at least not a hint of it wax given to me, and I have no doubt it was a 
gratuitous after-thought. W« began the i^miposition together, on that to me memorable 
evening: I funudied two or three lines at the beginning of the poem, in particular: 

* And listened like a three years’ child. 

The Mariner had his wilL* * 

't 

ThcM trifiing contributions, all but one, Mr C. haa wirii unnecessary sen^uktrity temnded. 
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*|tpped out' of his miad, as well they might. As we eadeavoured to proceed conjointly (I speak 
of ^e same evening), our respective manners proved so widely diffisrent, that it would have 
been quite presumptuous in me to do anything but separate from an undertaking upon which I 
could only have been a clog. We returned after a few days from a delightful tour, of whkh I 
have many pleasant, and someSf them droll enough recdlections. We returned by Duburton 
to Alfoxden. The * Ancient Mariner' grew and grew till it became too important for our first 
object, which was limited to our expectation of five pounds; and we began to think of a 
volume, which was to consist, as Mr Coleridge has told the world, of poems chiefly on super¬ 
natural subjects, taken from conunon life, btft looked at, as much as might be, through an 
imaginative medium. Accordingly 1 wrote ‘The Idiot Boy,' ‘Her Eyes are Wild,' etc., 
and 'We are Seven,’ 'The Thom,' and some others.”—- of William Wordtuiorth^ 
hyCkrUlofher Wordswerth, D.D.^ ^ 

See also Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria^ Chap. xir. 

•'Not only in matters of speculation,” writes Mr. W. Rossetti, in his Prefatory Notice to 
his edition of Coleridge's Poems, " but in poetry as well, Coleridge has been assailed as an 
unmeasured and disingenuous borrower: for instance, the Attcient dforfaer-- which yields to 
none of his works in the salient appearances of originality—has been stated by Dc Quincey to 
be founded on a passage in the writings of Shelvocke the circumnavigator.” It will be seen 
from the extract just given from Wordsworth, that Colerifige's obligation to Shelvocke was no 
new discovery of De Quincey’s. Whatever may be the value of other charges of plagiarism 
against Coleridge, this certainty is worthless enough. Coleridge draws a certain amount of 
material from Shelvocke, and that is all. If his doing .so is to destroy his character for 
originality, then Shakspere, and most other writers must l>e wholly condemned in the same 
respect Is an architect bound to make hi.<i own bricks? Is a painter bound to create hisown 
models? With detectives oftheDe Quincey sort there is scarcely an author who does not run 
a chance of being taken up for a thief .-ind a robber. 'J'hc pgssage in Shelvocke, which is 
most to the point, is this: describing his voyage between *' the streights of le Mair” and the 
coast of Chili, he says they saw no fish, ‘‘nor one sea-bird, except a disconsolateklack Albi- 
tross, who accompanied us for several days, hovering about us as if he had lost himself, till 
Hatley (my second captain), observing in one of his melancholy fils that this bird was always 
hovering near us, imagin’d from his colour that it might lie some ill-omen. That which, 1 
suppose, induced him the more to encourage his superstition was the continued series of con- 
trar)' tempestuous winds, which had oppress'd us ever since we had got into this sea. But 
be that as it would, he after some fruitless attempts at length shot the albitross, not doubting 
(perhaps) that we ^ould have a fair wind after it.” (Shelvocke's Voyage round the World by 
the way of the great South Sea, &c., London, 1726.) 

In Rossetti's edition of Coleridge’s Poems will be found the older version of the Ancient 
Mnriner^^^ version publishecf in Lyrical Ballads, 1798. It differa from the later, the com¬ 
monly current version, in its orthography, which is more archaic; and secondly, in its larger 
admission of the horrible; for instanci^, Death, *' tliat womfin’s mate,'* or '' her fleshle.ss 
Pheerc,” as the earlier reading runs, is described with an overflowing ghastliness, and so the 
movements of the defunct bodies towards the end of the voyage, A taste for such details pre¬ 
vailed about the close of the last century $ the time of "Monk *’ Lewis, 'Apollo's Sexton,’ and 
Mrs RadcliflTe who dealt freely in 

*' Noctumos lemures portentaque Thessala.” 

Coleridge happily quite outgrew that blood-curdling appetite. Also, he came to the conclu¬ 
sion ftiat there was nothing sidritually eflective in spelling "andent ” with a y, or appending 
an e to mariner. 

dlhls poem was by no means received with enthusiasin. Its ” Pre-Ra^ditism ” was not to 
tha latisfaetion of the age. tske many another great wmrk in the beginning of a new mra, it 
had to ornate the taste by winch it was to be approved. 
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Part I. 

130 . I. Hit, JSt*c. See note to 1 . j of AtexamUt*! Feast, 

5. bridegroom. The groom here is. a corruption of Ancient Eng. gttma rs a man. 

8. mayst. The prmioun, raJicnlly * Mitoined iit the vetb, U not inde)M;adetttIy ex¬ 
pressed. See note to Z>'i 4 //e>r. 104. 

II. looH, This word is still in use in proiiuc'tal dialect*, Shakspere has it in Mmhtth, 
V. iii. 11: • 

"The devil damn thee black, ihoa cream faced /aw.** 

Uryden in The Coek and tlu Fox: 

" But the false iotm, who could ijut g-ork his will 
By open force, einployed his ilaUering skill," 

19 , eftsoons. See Prothal. 1 . 33 

131 . 32- boisooM, Kr. Aiwm ss the Ami histrumeiit. 

3S. miftstrelsy. Certainty Kitson wa.s right in asserting that nttHt/fe/ in the talc 
Middle Ages and in the i6lh century » imisician, as against Percy n ho iii the ist edition of 
the Retiques of Am tent Fng /^<>r^ry claimed for it a far wider meuniiig. Scott therefore 
uses the word and its cugnalc somewhat inaccurately of the ballads of the S<'otlish border and 
in The fay of the Last bitusite/. Hire it » used correctly. See s KtHt;* iii. 15, Matt, ix, 33.J 
In /'nr/jwlxiiii. 93, the .Aiith. \^ reads "the players on iihtniments,” where the Prayer-Book 
gives "the laiiistrels.’* With the promt p.ss'.igc runiji. The Taming 0/ the SHresv, IV. il. 
185, of Petriichio's grotrs(|ue wcilding . 

“Hark! h.nk' I hear the miiistieh play.” 

38. In Yorkshire, and perhaps eUewheic, the pret. of heat is pronounced bet, which it 
the more rifective pronunciation here, ^ 

41. he. With this personiheation comp, the Greek TyfhoH. 

55. i/*/fs here -= clefts. Spciiter uses it for eli/fs. 

6*. s 7 (Wtttd. So Drayton*!!//ar'a/Vrt/A’/w//ar; 

" Still in a swumJ ray heart revives and faints." 

This furiii IS still conunoii in Enst Anglia (H alii well). The A. S. verb is stvuHan, the Old 
Highlieini swiadan. 

[E'xplain the simile.) 

132 . 64. thofougk. Puck u.ses this fuller form in Stids, Al. D. II. i. 3, &c. lit the advb. 
It is generally used. 

75. (What is meant by tkroud here!J * 

7O. simply, evenings, as in Ant. aid Cleo^., IV xiv. 8: 

**'rhey are black vetfeds pageants." 

77. whites. So Afssch A. ah. IT., IV. 1 . 991, 9 Corinth, ix. 13, ftc. In Lowland Scotch 
whiles U very commonly an advb., as Tsva DogSg xat. 


Part II- 

83. So Herodotus declares of the expbiring fleet sent out by King Nechoa that the 
sun rose lirst on the left, and then presently on the right. U it was so, tliat fleet must hav* 
doubled what we now tail the Cape of Good Hope. The Ancieat Marinei*s seena go 

have turned loiiiid somewhere near the Antartic circle, and so come tmek Korthward. The 
" good South wind” (see 1 . 71) begun to blow as they emerged from the ice rone. 



38 ? 


NOTES, 


9a. [What caM is Vm hareTJ 

IS8 97. [Witk what part of the sentence is likt GaJ’t tmn head cottnactedQ 

98. ufrist. This is a weak preterite fonns*t/>nVr</i (Chaucer uses u/nste as a 
subst in Cant. Ta/es, 1053: 

t 

"And in the gardyn at the sonne u/rfsie 
Sche walketh up and down wher as hire liste.”) 

A common provincial form of the pret. of th^siinple verb is ris, shortened from riti, 

X04. [What is meant by the /urrom following free f) 

109, A common provincial pronunciation of break is bretk. 
nr. [What part of speech is a//here I] 

116. Southey lias the same |Wor^s rhyming together, of a similar becalming in his 
luthca^ Bell: ^ 

"Her sails from heaven received no motion. 

Her keel was steady in the ocean." 

It?, a painted shi^, Comp. Hamlet, II. ii. 503, when Pyrrhus’ sword 

"seemed i* the |ir to stick: 

So rtr a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus stood, 
t And like a neutral to his will and matter 

Did nothing.” 

So of Iphigenia, all dumb and helpless, in JRschylus, Again. 233, ed. Paley : 

"aptirovira 0* ws ie ypo^aiv, n.t.A.” 

120. (What is the force of itridThere? Comp. Rhk, III IT. i. 103.] 

125. Comp. Rich, HI., 1 . iv. 32, • 

T3?. abuMt, about. See Mach. I. iii. 33. 

130. the death-fires -r Corpse candles, Fctch-lights, or Dead men’s candles. See 
Ellis' Brand's/’tf/. Ant. 

13 #. 133. \niHtfathom deep. So we say <» five-pound note, a twofoot rule, a three-mile 
tvalk, &c. How would you account fur the absence of the usual number-inflection in these 
phra.sesf] 


Part III, 

144. gtated. Clateis siiiiply a modified form of glass, used as a verb. 

152. vast. So 1 Hen, VI. IV. i. i8a It is the pret. of wi/e to know; comp. Xait. 
uovf. Cognate are wote 1 wot, and wisse to instruct. See Skeat's Piers PI. (Cbr. Press 
Gloss.), Cognate too is the adv. ittvss (often corrupted into I wiss. Sir W. Scott seems so 
to mistake: see his Gloss, to Sir Tristrem, where be explains " Y wis and nought at wene” ir 
" I know certainly and do not speak at gucs$"X the A. S. gewiss, 

155. dodged. This word was once considered dignified enough. Johnson quotes front 
South: "The consideration should make men grow weary of dodging iotA shewing tricks with 
Cod.” 

15S. with black lips baked. See Lament. 0/ Jerem, v. icx 
13 S. 184. gossamerts. *Qossomer. Property Cod-siunmer. O. der sommer, Aiegende 
Sommer, sommer-f&den (summer-threadsX Marien faden, unsrer Ileben firauec flUen, from the 
h^nd dint the gossomer is the remnant of our Lady’s winding<sheet, whidh fell away in 
fragments when she was taken up to heaven. 1* is this divine origin which is indicated 1^ 
the first sytlaMe of the £. Term.’ (Wedgwood.) 

188 . m3. The talking oak compares the passing soul of the "Stormy Brewer” to a stotk. 



COLERIDGE. 


Pi 


Part IV. 

934 . tup^r »taint. See note to A'jr. F«astt 
IST. S 4 S. or tvtn See note to Hymn Xat. 86. 


Pakt V. 

i 5 flL *95. See a/fta. /y. 111 . i. 6. • 

097. sifiy. See note to Hymn Nativity, 92. 

309. dank is closely connected with darny. Milton use« the word several times, as in 
his translation ot Hor. Oii, I. 

31a atuar is a corruption of on ntar, the a/f standing in a quasi-prepositional rela* 
jion to the advb. of place. The word is stiU current in Somerset (Halliwelt). 

' 140 . 358. adrap^ttg. See note ton Maying, V.^Heg. ao. 

367, [What is the force of oh here t] 


• Part VI. 

I 4 S. 4a7> btlatid. =■ made late. The prefix Av converts an adj. into a causative verb, 
(live other inst.inceH of this force of Ae>.l See Far. Lost, i. 783. 

144. 519 , shritve. ScrifaH is A. S. ^'to receive confession. My soul, seemingly the 
direct object, is therefore strictly the case of the nearer object. Similarly com/oss is used. 


Part VII. 

146 . $3$. ivydod. “ Tod, a bush generally of ivy. In Suffolk, a stump at the top of a 
I'uilard.'' Hailiwell, who quotes from Drayton ■ 

*'And, like an owte, by night to goe abroad, 

Roosted all day within an ivy tod,” &c. 

Jamieson refers it to Isl. Ma ramuscuhis. 

540. a-ftard. The a- is a corruption of the oldest English o/, which strengthens the 
simple verb; so dw 6 and at sometimes in Gk. and Lat. t!omp. a-hungrod {^/-yHgrrd, Fitrs 
Ft. vi. 369), a-wnary. See, 

14 ^ 565- [What is the force of go here?] 



SCOTT. 




(i) i77z->-i789. Walter Scott was jutnin Edinburghi Aug. 15, i77t,->*which Kes 
midway between the birth-years of Wordsworth and Coleridge. Delicate health led to his 
passing his boyhood in the country—in the Borders, at Sandy-knowe, and at Kelso. He was 
presently sent to the High School, and then to the University, of Edinburg^. 

(3} 1789—1805. He comm^ced his man's career as a lawyer; but literature soon 
began to prevail with him. He sttidiad German, which was then an almost unknown tongue 
in this country, and translated some German pieces (Barger's Leonort and Ti* WildHvnU- 
man, Gfithe's Cfits van Serlichingtn, publ. 1799); he collected ballads, and composed him¬ 
self in the ballad style (see Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bordet, publ. iSoa and 1803); he read 
old medixval romances, and edited one of them {Sir Trisirem, publ. 1804). Meanwhile, in 
1797, he married Charlotte Margaret Carpenter, the daughytr of a French refugee. In 1799 he 
was appointed Sheriff of Selkirkshire; in 1804 he removed from I..asswade to Ashestiel. 

(3) 1805—1814. In 1805 appeared the first great fruit of all his past studies, the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, which made him at once the most popular writer of the day; no greater 
contrast to the reigning school of poetry can be conceived. It was followed by Marmion in 
1808, The Lady of the Lake in 1810, and other less successful Mays.’ As the novelty of the 
style wore off, the imperfections of his poetry became apparent. Moreover a greater master 
of the art, Byron to wit, began to attract all ears to himself. He "beat” Scott, to use Scott's 
own phrase when asked why he quitted tlje poetical field. To tarn to his private life : in 1805 
he entered into imrtnership with James Ballaniine, a rising Edinburgh printer—a connection 
kept studiously secret; In xSod he was appojpted a clerk of the Court of Session ; in i8ti he 
bought land on the banks of the Tweed, neat* Melrose, and began the erection of Abbotsford. 

(4} 1814—1833. In >i8r4 Scott," finding his popularity As a^poet on the wane, set him¬ 
self to finish a tale in prose, which he^ad begun some nine years before, and thrown aside as of 
no promise. This was no other than Waverley, or Sixty years since —with the publication of 
which commenced the most brilliant period of Scott’s life. He had at last discovered where 
his strength lay. In the next six years appeared his other masterpieces, Guy Mannering, 
Reh Roy, The Antiquary, Old Mortality, These imorortal works were followed by others 
inferior only to them. Amongst other results was a very considerable income. Scott made 
various additions to his estate. His hospitality was unbounded. He was baroneted in iSaa 
A terrible financial reverse befell him in the winter of 1835—6, a time of wide-spread com¬ 
mercial distress. The firm of Ballantine and Co. failed for some 117,000. The bankruptcy 
of another publisher, Constable, involved Scott in losses and engagements to the amount of 
some £60,000. Scott did not allow himself to be prostrated by these severe blows. He bote up 
noUy against them; there was in him no slight element of that high chivalrous nature, which 
he delighted to poiutray in his writins^ So^ though now in his fifty-fifth year, this "knight 
without fear and without reproach" atmed himself with stern resolve for the struggle. His 
remaining yean were spent in this same struggle. All that he could do to redeem himself he 
did, and it was much; but his adversities were too strong for his idiysi<»l strength. Early in 
1830 he suffered a stroke of paralysis; still he toiled mi. In Anril 1831 came a second attack. 
Some months later he viated Malta and Naples and Home, in the hope that change and a 
milder air might recruit him. During this tour he still worked at Romances; but his mental 
polders were rapidly decaying. He was brought back to England in June, 1833, a mere 
Wfeckphysicid and intellectual. In the fottowing September he at last rested from all his 
labours. 



SCOTT. 




^ A«apo«t, th« ** viito* ** 4^4 power of Scott ittU»«a«gs. <M Uwm nasy or* 

oi the faigfaett cxceUance^aiid may oven take vuk with, aoaw of ^iakipeteHk They eome 
from the vevy ef a deep pamionate natiure, that ttevf r in any other fbrm ao openly 

confessed lu inmost character, but wasihr the meet part recnved and aeeminply oomrentfamal 
They are the very cries of Seotfs moot secret (^rit: scNnetibnes, as he writes riien, he 
hecemea almeitt ioaiticuli|te tritb feeling; at leasts he camioc And current words that are 
adeipiate to lus eototipn. This Is the real ejtplanatimi of those wild burdens, compossd of 
strange fancyowbvcn melodiaus syllables, that used in his Lyrics with such a weird elftct 
(as ** Eleu Lore'' in t* Where shall the loveterest," &c. They are the video of 

Nature herself, speaking a certain mysterioin tongue of her own, not acooiding to any human 
grammar. Shakspere, too, often has recourse Co these rodtoentsry sonmls—this priiot* 
live, unorganised language; and so other Slioibethan poets, often w*{ih a most padiettc 
accent. During the latter part of the seventeenth eentSty and during the elghtwnth these' 
refrains are tmkaown—a rignidcant fact. The poets of those days lolc no need of any mystic 
utterances. They could say welt enough all they had to any ha the ordinary speech. It was • 
ugn of the revival of a profounder poetry about the beginning of this century, that once more 
the imperfectness of the airrent directs was felt, once more men were visited by thoughts loo 
deep for received phraseologies. Scott was do supreme master of language hlee Wordsurorlb, 
or Shelley, or Coleridge. He coi^d not utter the thoughts that arose in him with any fine 
siibtiliy of analyds. When his nature was deeply stirred within him, it found im relief hi 
nielndired unworded sounds, which in fact often speak more signiftcanrly and deeply than die 
seemingly distincter utterances to which they form a sort of diaimsott. 

In hia longer pieces Scott's poetkal genius shines less manifestly, Oiw reason is that his 
“ I.ays" were for the most part inspirwl by other tlun poetical motives. The writer's object 
ill them is antiquarian and historical, both in their form and in their subject-matter. For thedr 
form, he aims at repioducingthe liletrical Romances of Chivalry. It is Irpe that he docs not 
quite succeed in doing that-*-it was impossible that be should succeed} but that Is his aim. 
His ambition was to be what he calls a 'Minstrel ".—to be a Tronvkre 'He adopted with 
certain variations the favourite measures of those piediseval rhapsodists; he threw himself with 
the utmost ardour into their times, he lecalled the scenes and forms of life amid whkh they 
lived. The f.ajr tf fh* £,tut MitutrelU a fine poetic handbook of the Middle Ages, as Scott 
cuuKl see them. It is tite woHc of an eiithusiastfe arohseoUtgist with nn contemptible gift of 
measure and of rhyme, rather than of a purely poetising spirit. It diiqdays much imaginative 
power, but it is rather historical imagination than artistic. So in JfarMfiOM we have six 
bnlliant chapters describing the life of the early sixteenth century—the Castle, the Convent, 
the Inn, the Camp, the Court, the Baftle, To convey information about an olden tim^ which 
had supreme fascinations for Scott, k in short the prime impelling purpose of these infent 
E^cs Apollo lays aside his singing-robe, and leaving die heights of Parnassus for the 
Frofessoi's diair delivers glowing, though not always aoenrate, lectures on the Manaen and 
Customs of the Middle Ages. In these labours of revival and imitation and leambig, Seott'e 
creative power never at hll worthilr expressed itself. It is a most notable fket that Me 
wonderful gift of humour found no pfaue fer itself in them. It cannot be said that they contain 
a single figure in any way comparable with those nunierons real living and moving human 
beings that s^ng into life in hi« prose works. They are indeed rather echoes than voices. 
The only poetical form which <^d poei&ly have comptebended Scott's ipenhis In all in 
breadth was the Dramatic. Dramaric power, in the untetbmea! isasise, he possessed in dn 
highest degreo. It is diflicult to believe thfti had he lived in the Efoeabethan age, he wooM apf 
have ranked Mgh amongst the "dd qnsters" of ouS drama, to whom as towanfe hhi ^iritiiiri 
brothers he fielt himself always strongly drawn in hie sympathfev. He is one of the vevy finv 
who since Shakspere's time have seemed to be endowed with someihingef Muifcvcre^iM^pl 
Bjit, w itpwved,lie could exfwesa himsdf in tito-idaiinaric form even W worthily than in tin 
metsfeal romance. It wouM seen as if evaty great afe and every great geeihn tknve darfir 
opn fonb of exptesuon, dtae widi Aem. The Drama in Seewfs dme wwa* eha d h rn 
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#f iMufcttaticMii with all Scott's drmuuie faculties he could ks^ tnrlte 
dnwMSb y'^etteihepe iii which all the richness of his genius was (o be teveakd was 
Novel tite Novdi wes for his day and for Idn what Ae Dratea was for Shslcq^ and hk 
ege* there sH h» various talents were to find ftee iday*-4iu descriptive and narrative 
powers^ hb dltrewd observation, bis tragic intensity, hb lyrit^ excellence, hb iadniie butnoiir. 
j^eriiapt oar own day 8uiq>lies us with a somewhat panlid instance of fsiluie hi the 3>niiBa, 
technically so uyled, by one possessed of the hipest dramatic spirit in the mote general 
sense of the word. Ad^ Beds U certainly wprth a whole tribe of G^g(t, greaS as 

bthe interest-of the S^msk Gifisy. It may^be remembered that fHcfceas essayed phiy> 


CADYOW CASTLE. 

Scott composed this piece the Christmas of 1801 when viridng at HamUtonTabee, Lanark* 
riiite. It has this interest: that it is the first " work in which he grapples with the world of 
picturesque incident unfolded in the authentic annals of SejUand.** It is inserted here from a 
wish not to omit Scott’s name in this collection, and an unwillingness to represent him by any 
fragment of a poem; certainly it cannot be regarded as of any great intrinsic merit It is the 
work of a 'prentice hand, but the works of such 'prentice hands as Scott must not be neglected. 

Cadyow or Cadsow Castb was the <dd baronial seat of the Hamiltons. It stood, where 
its ruins may stili be seen, on the banks of the Evan some two miles from the junction of that 
stream with the Clyde Close by are seme remains of the Caledonian forest that once covered 
the whole of southern Scotland 

For accounts of the assassinadon of the Regent Murray (Jb° i^3t i5fi9~7o}* Robertson's 
Huiorf of Scotlandf Book V., Scott’s Tales of a Grmdfathor, chap xxxU. The ballad 
follows the fimts pretty closely. The murderer escaped to France. In the civil wan of that 
country on attempt was made to engage him, as a known desperado, m the assassination of the 
Admiral Coligni, but he resented it as a deadly insult. " He had slain a man in Scotbnd," he 
said, "from whom he had sustiuned a mortal injury; but the world could not engage him to 
attempt the life of one against whom he had no personal cause of quarrel." 


148 , X. [What is the meaning of aAhfk here q 

Cadyow was dismantled at the close of the Scotch Civil Wars for its devodoa to the 
cause of Queen Mary. ^ 

а, [What is the force of Cothn here? In what other senses is the word used? See 
Trench's Stud^ of JFordt.l 

4. ratw/is etymologically but a various form of rvdal 

б. [Explain so here ] 

10, vaults. Sec Gray's Elegy, 39, 

le. £c«uf. See Introducdoo. 

[What is the force of hoarssr heret Is it the same as In Cray's Bard, afi?) 

14. [What" part of speech" is minstrel betel) 

tj. Scott was at this time busy completing Ids Mlmtrthy fifths Scoftssh Bardrtl 

17. Urns, He uses Hum here, rather than you as in 1 14, hectuiee be wlriiaeto be more 
pointed and emphatic All this stanaa Is givan to the descriptaon pf rite <8 a> M< t h > 

Hon. Lady Anne Hamilton. ^ 

M#, ey. As at Ms own Abbotsford in later yeam, 

3X. piilUlw*, tt. fierr»~dr 4 aiUg, Ital Bietrariiinadredik, Germ. JB ^s m btfpdr i Oi Qssua 
Vrajeue forma of riw word araadHd0r»atUar, asciitl^ eerier^ <?ibwn igf 





which work quotefti olhoir iNn3a||;n~ |itM jNSf ' 

et «nt Imarus} oxterius de ptiro l:qiid«» vo<»to dfcMSm 9t«0» inteisMS ii|t«riaii vefq 
lapido, voato n^Awaff.** Oaunben’ £fym. nd^ats^ Cs^ie U IttAi 

anything but satisfactwy. 

32. At/i'/raTsbaUleinented. • 

33 - Ft. dtnjm, i ' . - 

It may perbapa bft doubM whether Ceatle chep^e avw nitmotmted w^ht 
spirea, Such omamentn would have made excellent laarita for thdeoemy, jyt/irkhen mUkfr 
" the turret plnaades. • 

J7. {Expbifn /Jk*tr.J 

40. iaweK See Fraikal 93. 

43. rvHU. The t belongs the old Eng. form; tee Pabf, i^ti 4 Wed^gwoodt. and alto 
to the old Fr., which Brachet derives ftom the Ellg, %Ht, Acotfding to Wedgwpodt tW* 
r^t is connected with rout, ** to snore, to bellow m <^n,” and denotes firti, a coafiiisicm* tu* 
mult, and then a mob. It is ceruiuly of the unie houM «rith the Germ, rvf/r. /Poof *» 
<lefe.st, is of different origin. 

50. scud is connected with A.S. tcMau, our modem adasA The grammatiosi COO'< 
struction here is noticeable, seud not osilally governing: an object) case without a preposition 
to help it. Comp, the boating phipse “ to shoot a bridge.” IValA is used in'a rnmibir wi^, 
when people speak colloquially of " waOcing a country.’* So ** walked the wavets" In Miltoti's 
I-j/c. 173, where see note. 

53. See Introductieu, 

€0. the Metmimu BuU^ ** There was long preserved in this forest the breed of the 
Scottish wild cattle, until their ferocity occasioned their being extirpated about’forty years 
ago. Ttieir appearance was beautiful, being milk-white, with black nutxzles, honUi and hoofii. 
The bulls are described by aodent authors as having white nfenes; btit those of latter day.s 
h.\J lost that peculiarity, pArhaps by intermixture with thn^'tame breed.” (Globe Ed. of 
Scott.) See Scott’s note to CastU J^uger^us, This breed survives now only at ChilEngham 
Castle in Northumberland. 

62. swAriAy is cofuiate with Germ, schwarh^ 

150 . 68. semud the pryse. The Prise was the note or notes blown at the death of the stag, 
See Sir Fristreuf, Fytle Third, xli.; 

*'He blew /riis as he can 
Hure mot other tnare.” 


i. e. three notea or more. Sir Sgiamtmr &f A rfdSj 098—300 [Cumd Sec .) : 


“Then had Syr Egyllamoure don «o dedd 
A grete’herte, & ton the bedd, 
llie /fyee ^ blew* ftiile schylle.” 


According to some, the/syr# consisted of **twolonge ndte.« and the rechnfe*’* Shy notes to 
Syr Gevayne, p. 302. The wordf like nearly ail other wprdft in EngUsb connected wbh the. 
chase, is Nonnab-Freiich. It is In fact the same word with the Fr, prit*r hi* a mptnre, attd 
our >n*r. 




Tx Ay S. dtifintp loarrat^ 4 r«ss; Aci . 

' [What ia mean! by rfews'here ft 

fg. cfee tod Keltic word, c^tha l^dtiebc branch. Gael tmd etdun^ 
yg. siili here.] ■. » ' 

Bf. CAwrfw Lord Claud gjiiMIten, second son ^t^thtkeofChatofeerabltniiA.?'Gfe„ 
nmototot’^ the Abbey of t^^Vn firm adherent df, ¥ia^^ ferwbai»|d|^i^ 

^ ; r.^ 

« I. (. *t t ^ v ■' ' » t k wT ^ 





0 HOTES. 

_t- 

€5. WfioMhmseiinhvto oa the bank of the Edc, iteair AaeieDdiniiy. The final ayUaUe 
ia Aw a Bieidiowir 

Bf. 'kearthf. Obs, the plural. • 

99, Mew, woHit the negative prefix tm, Lat. vamu, are all of the aaaw family. 

9t. taU. Perhaps this / iTas originally added to ^ew i^t the d>ief voMel was long. 
The AS. pret. is sat, We now pronounce the a shwt, and have dropped the finid e. 

04. See Introduction. BothwelBiaugh had been pardoned for his part taken at Lang* 
side, but amerced of his property. The lands so forfeited were bestowed upon one of'the 
Regent’s favourites « 

lill. rot. = bewildered; but this word is scarcely ever now used in its strict 

sense 

108. Arran brand. 

no. resisiless. Lets (s A. S.%r,Vonnected with our/arr, Are, not with our Arr) is 
not of^en compounded with verbs. Beltdes resitiiett occur ceauless, and hireieat t Gower has 
ftaveless. See Siud. Man, Eng. Lang., Lett, vi, 

no. headlong. See note to A f^i/Lag. 

111, poniard zs Ft. poignant s It. pugnaie = Lat pugio. 

ns. jaded. Stee note to Twa Dogs, a«o. 

steed is akin to stud, A.S. siod. • 

117. selte, the Fr. setle. See Faerie Q. IL ii. ii, &c. 

laa carbine =zFr. carabine, old Fr. calahrin, from catabre, an old 6tone»hurling 
engine, whose name was afterwards transferred to the musket So mnsket originally denoted 
a sparrow-hawk. 

194. drink So bibere aure in Latin, as Hor Od, II. xvii. 32; 

"Sed magis 

Pugnas et exactos tyrannos ^ 

Densum humeris bibit aure vnlgu&” 

125. quarry. Fr. curie, Lat. corata, "visc^res et potimons d’lm animal, de <wcoeur; 
la cur^e dtant proprement les poumons et les entraUles du cerf que I’on donne aux chiens apiis 
la chasse.” (Broket). Quarrel, a dispute, is a quite distinct word—from Lat querela, 
o'er dak and down, A favourite phrase in the old Metrical Romances. 

127. base-bom s bastard. See apud Wedgwood, who derives from the Gael baos, lust, 
fornication,"a bast ibore'* (Rob. GI. 516), "begetino bast’*(Arthur and MerlioX "bom in 
baste "(HaUX 

129. [LinUthgow. Where exactly is this town f] 

[What is meant by side heref] 

131. bigot. Derived by sqpe from Visigoth (see Taylor’s Words and Placet) \ by 
others, from Span, bigote mousta^ (pontbre de bigots a man of spirit and vigour); by others 
it is held to be pretty much identical with the Flem. heguin, the common stem being the lul. 
higio a grey, the word referring originally to the dress worn by certain reliponists in the 
13th. century (see Wedgwood’s Etym. Did,), 

15 S. 135* [i^plain settled.) 

137. or hagbuts"the arquebus with a hooked stock.” (Fidirbolt*.H Costume 

in England, Gloss.) "Arquebus is Said to be derived from the Italian arca-bomm (combed 
from boceei^ signifying a benu with a mouth. Hadebut, or hagbush, is perhaps'frPm the old 
German hakenbOsche, a hook and gun, or any cylindrical vessel,” (Eccleston’a Anii^.) 

bent a cocked. A werd, properly applying to a boW, Is here transferrdd ta x gun, > 
l^ny terms of the old artillery were transferred to t^e new. See note on ). tea 

Tho,carbine with which the Regent was shot 4 s ttiU preserved ait Pfamilton 

: 1140, SsottiApUki and English bom. " In all ages th* bow was the ]Eag^we|^ ' 

ul^ipfCmry, and th«^ Ae Scots, and perimps the Fratth* sgpevlav In. fha use of ; 
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•pe*r, yet tbu weapon was useleMt, after tbe disttuit txM* 1u4 dedded the oomiAL** 
AdTerttsement''to/r((/AAH(//t 7 /.) , 

tit Mtrimt James Doagtas, Ear! of Morton, was the dibf of Daraley'a BoeoiApItewi 
*n the Diurdei of Rixsto. ^ 

* 44 . [What part of the sentence is dm 
Ma^arlatut. Iveanox Highlanders. 

I 4 S- GhtUAirn » Ear! of Gleticiirn, “ a steady aiUtereal of the Regent** (ScotVs 
note.) • 

s George Douglas of )^rUi«ad. a uatural brother of Morton. CL 

I 14*. 

147. Lutdttay = I^rd Undsay if the Byres, " the most ferocious and bitital of the 
Regent’s faction, and as such was employed to extegt Mary's signature to the deed of teiig> 
nation presented to her in Iwochleven Oittle.*' So Seq^'s note. See also Grmd- 

fathtr^ chapu xxxii. and the Abhy*t, chap. xxii. 

149. ptHmn'd tpeaif. a (juait flag at the hca*! of a knight’s lance” (Eaif. 

holt). PeuHani is a various form. 

150. [Explain /iumngt,} 

151. vizor moveable face-guard of a helmet’* (Fairholt). From the Fr. 
ttislere, which is of course ullimat^y from videa, Visord is cognate. 

155. trwtckepH is the Fr. trottfoit, from ironc, Lat trttfum. The termination » dim., 
as in hitoHt musketoon^ &c. 

IS7' taddtiid—mzAsi serious. Comp Rosalind’s "rW brow and true maid,” At you 
Like if. III. h,328. 

161. ^rfs. See Gray's EUgy, 1 . 1. 

166. (What part of the sentence is leftm here t] 

167. As Llewellyn in the Welsh version of one of the oldest tale.s of the Indo-European 
race. It had been recently told in English in a pleasing manner by the Uoii. W, R. 
Spencer: 

** * Hell'hound! my child’s by thee devoured,* 

'I'he frantic father cried; 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gelert's .side.” 

See the whole version in Chambers’ Cycl. 0/ Eng. Lit, it. 380--1. For references to old 
foreign versiotts, see Dasent’s Popular Tales from ike Horse, 
kroaehes, Brooeh is cognate. 

170. [What part of the mb, and what of the sentence, is rollf] 

153, 173. This is estrange use of fnr gtvam ouf, jgrvdk away. 
ftMs Is virtually an adj. here. [Quote similar phrases ] 

189. [What is the meaning of/hr here n 
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(i) t7ro>-t79i William WOrdswoiit|i was born at Cockermouilit b CumbotlMid, 
Afml 1770* the son of the law agent to Sir James Lowther He eras eduoated at Hawks* 
headS^ool, lanriiiliire, whence, in 1787, he proceeded to St John's College, Cambridge. 
Hie Univerrity seems to have had few attractions for him he was m Cambridge, by no 
means ^It, see Books III —VI of the sf*rv/iiridr, Ihe better part of his nature was not 
stirred at all diere Neither the studiee of tlie plate nor the society excited intecest or 
admiratiun He lived his own life, icad the books of his own dioice—Spenser, Chancer, 
Miiton (see Prelttdt, Bk III )--*eiiJoyeil lu th his vications, fteling always that he **was not 
for that hour, nor for that place " In the summci of 1790 be made his first continental tonr, 
passing through b ranee, then in the first wild hopes of the Revolotion, to Switserlind. Early 
in 1791 he pas<e(l his examinition for the degree of B A, for which ordeal he had prepared 
himulf, It seems, by reading Richanlson’s n >vels, with si litttle respect was he ms^ed for 
the rites of the Vnisersity 

(s) 1791—1707 Released fiom CamhiiJge, he led for some years a somewhat 
Unsettled life, hut a life of steady observation, and thought, and development. He travelled 
III Wales, in France, in South Lngland, in Yoikshire, md the Lake country His most 
important sojourn was in 1 ranre lii the ‘ispinlions and hopes of the Revolutionists he was 
an ardent shaier, he thought thit the worlds great age was beginning anew, and with all 
hts soul he hailed so splendid an tera, see his lines on the trtnelk Rtvoluttw as tt apptated 
to oHthusxasts mt its Lommenifnifnt^ a passage from the Preludo, (prioied separately in 
Cblendge*s I r tend}, 

“ nius was U m that diwii to lie ahve, 

But to be young was heaven " 

The ultinuto degradation of that greit movement by wild lawlessness, and then by most selfish 
ambitiOPi alienated Wordsworth’s sympathy fioin It in its earlier progress it awoke and 
aroused him iiifiaitely more than any event of the age. it was the chief extmnal event of his 
life He returned to England with reluct uiee towards the dose of 1719a In 1795 a fnend. 
by name Calvert, dying, left him some jCouo—avery incmoralde bequest, as it left Wordsworth, 
a pitta liver, and a high thinker (see Sonnet IFntton tn IoHden^ Stp. i8oa}, hi a position to 
obey bis Idly nature, free from vAdid <ares With help in addition of £iot» firom hlsfistiier'i 
estato, his nster, to whom h id come a legacy of ;Cteo, and he set up house together at Race* 
down, iDorietshire This uster was to the end a most congenial and mqnring fwesesnoe; 
MW his poems fatsim, rspecially Ltnes com/osod a fm mtltt ahavo Ttntem 
>W/ 13,1798 From Raccdown they removed in 1797 to Alfbxden near Nedier*Stowey, 
MW W N et, to bo near Colendge, then lesiding at the latter vUlnge, It must be mentbrned 
WondsWortb had published In X793 two little volumea of poetry, entitled l>tsor^** 
StokAto and TA* Svonmt IFalAt but they cannot be called Wordsworthian The poet^l 
foitiiathui only tiien beginning 

($) 179^—1814. In the lofiuential sympatiietic compaatotnldp of Ua Alar, and ^f bis 
Coleridge, Wordsworth’s s^nt soon b^aii so e npioat fts legl sdf. With 
syggr pran* poc^c period of bis bfe, culminating widi the trablfoatioB of tiw toktn*' 

this period belong 

HbshsnoftiwXjwieof JFoAMIfk ttiSd 1798,01181800, 

Tllo fVvAedr, srri^ >799-aot pobbAed tiU. «8gM 
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' written 179% not ''^V, 

' ' • Tki tV^apmtr, written ^805, net ^blished^tt iSi^. 

Ode m iMtitHatUm qf ImnmietUtf fi^m m0ttecHem ^ 4^4^^ ChUdktigd^ 
written i8o}>-xM^ 
r Ode 1» Didft written 1805. 

The Wkiit Dee o/Rjdetenet written 1807. 
i' Seni'at ihe Feaei ^Brm^kam Ceaitt^ written *807, 

' ' "^^eBpidAyirht^inPoetiudediadMhHedieMltk^feedmeiieMdL^et^. % 

' "ideaiy MUeeilaneeutSmtkeh, 

7 * 4 e puUtriieri 1814. 

*^0 tiune yenn 1798,1799^ tSoo were by fnr tbe most productive lyikeliy of Wordkworth'ft 
life* From 1799 to 1814, he was mainly busy with hie gfbat phUoMpbtcnl poem, to be called 
The Jtee/use, "contnining views of Man, NaUirei and SoclHy,'^ of wbkU the PtehtdieU ttie 
^^uite-ebapel/' tbe Excursim the Second Part of the main work. (Of tbe First and Third 
Phrts only one book was ever written, and this has never yet been fiablished!) See PKfiuie 
to dw SxcHnien. Around this nutiHHm a>»r bb minor pieces, "property arranged,” 'VUt 
be (bund by the attentive Header to have such oonnectioH with" it l^asmay give themclaim to 
be likened to the little ceils, oratories, and sepulchral recesses, ordinary ii^uded id* Gothic 
chorehea'’ * 

' As a theorist, Wordsworth set himself to overthrow the narrow ednoeptions of po«bry that 
prevailed at the dose of the last century. The revolutiohary spirit was working in him. In 
poetry, as in society, there was much barten conventionalism; aqd be was moved to rebel 
against it He put forth a famous manifesto in 1800 in the Preface to the Second Edition' of 
the Lyrieel BaHadt~vs famous in its way as the PexlArelmee//ml^eedewe. Hec«rt4ilily 
did well to be angry with the school of Pope; init it cannot be denied that his hidignadoti M 
him into some strange paraduaes, into which the sounder crilidsm of Colcinlge dedhied to 
follow him. White justly attadciiig the Umitt within which the langtmge of poetry wm cpn* 
fined in the bst century, he went so far as to deny there should be any limits at a& See 
Coleridge’s Littererie. Happily hw practice did not coincide with his theory in 

its extremest form. I'hough in one or two of hb earlier poeeih he attempted to make it do so, 
he grew wiser. Mb instinct was better than bb doctrine. 

Both hb theory and hie practice niei wjth a very cold reception, or rather with a ve^ 
warm one of oji^osition. It was by very dow degrees that he won for bimsclf an audience, 
To the end It was, and b, hot "few,” but then, os now, it was "fit” The finer spirita of the 
time recognised the excellence of his genius. 

For the facts of his domestic Ufo; the winter oi 1798^1799 he spent in Germany with his 
sister, part of the time with Colerit^ also: see hb / trammed anang UHiuetUM mftt. In 
1799^ seided amongst "his native moon^na," living first at Town End, Grumere, then at 
Athm Bank, then temporarily at the Parsonage, from tfity to the epd <d hb life at Rydtd' 
Mount. MeanwhOe, in i8oa, he married Us cottain Mary Hutchinson, the Phantom of delight 
with . 

" Eyes ns stare of Twi%ht fair* 

, ,JUke TiriHght*s,tod^ bar dusky iudr, . 

' / But sHtUngl else abont her drawn 

Firom May time and the dteerfbl Dawn;*' 

tn tio3 he vbhed Scoriaad(atw Hemwidk Tbnr Bt SeeOandf tfiej), and mads die 
ae^tmbtaBcaof'StMitrthew.koewttliylkbdr^rsriiyeFflAe.^f^ In its^hewna' 

agpeUted XNstribnlCfr of Sutinpf % .WeatoumrimuL Kb eildar dUdct wore hap^ , 
agprcsMbut tfmat^btFwntiiowisntrmi^weli^e^aal^i^ had home him tario cbidW(l 

•qw^n dlttii^^h and hb fpema bttC mmiay.^ 

} (4), Thb laat ||8 pMw uf. WeidifiM#^ ^ jostid for dw^iiiost port . 

hi.gtotfl diariy 
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tpun At hdm« amt’abroad, for he was a coudrmect ^'wanderer.'* He visUod Sooda&d twice 
mor«, Hotland, Belgium, Prance, Irel|iid, Italy, Wales. His merits as<a poet were dally 
mere and more truly appreciated. In 184a he received a pension from the Crown; in the 
following year upon Southey's de|th he was appointed Poet>Laureate. To tMs period belong 

Laadamia (written 1814). 

Artfgat and Slidnn (written 1815}. 

Dion (written 1816}. • 

Odo to LycorU [written 1817}. e 

Eecitsiattical Sonnets. 

The Egyptian Maid, or the Rontattce of the Water Lily. 
ftc., &c. 

• • 

He dictl full of yean and of honmir (p 1850. 


"The moving accident is not my trade. 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts; 

'Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 

To pipe a simple song for thinkiiv; hearts." 

Hart,, Caf Well. Pait II. 

Wordsworth is essentially the poet of reflection and thought. Of dramatic power and of 
eiHC he possessed little. Dramatic writing he essayed with but mean success, lie vaguely 
meditated a great epic poem after the manner of Milton, or rather of Spenser; see Prelude, 
Book I: 

"Time, place, and manners do I seek, and these," &c. 

But be lacked obiective faculty. His genius was altogether intrd!>i)ective and interpretative. 
He loved to look on the face of Nature, but to him this r.rce was precious as the index of the 
soul, It was the meaning of things he cared for, nut the things themselves. It was the 
inner voice that ho heard, and echoed. Like Spenser, he was most eminently a spiritual poet. 
In the mere description d; Nature many writers have surimssed him; many have reproduced 
more effectively her terrors and her lovelinesses, and portrayed her visible lineaments with 
greater grace and power; but no one has ever entered so far into the secrecies of her heart or 
partaken so deeply of her inmost conimunings. 

" Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 

Ilia daily teachings had been woods and rilU, 

The silenc^ that is in tlm starry sky, 
llic sleep that is among the lonely hifk" 

Everywhere he heard her deep mysterious speech. There was no rock, no flower, no creature 
in short, huraab or other, in the wide world, but for him it was one of Nature's words. What 
be cultivated in himself was a cahn quiet mind, vexed by no tumults such as miglit make that 
pure refined voice Inaudible to bhn. 

The utterances of Natute that hb ear caught or seemed to catch he expressed for our 
heering, always wiUt much dutiful care and ixofound sincerity, sometimes with a wonderflii 
force and beauty and an exquisite distinctness of thought and of phrase. 

It is not surprising that the works of one who wrote so much should vary cousidetaMy in 
meric. Perhaps no poet is m<»« unequal than Woi&worth. ti may be said that he wwi 
iMtaat h| season and out of season; be wooed tbe Muse at all hours, and she wen not alwa^, 
la tlM hiiaaourt But it is also true that few poets have kft behind so much that foihoiuiigblyi 
. eacslient' Some of his smaller ^eces are simply psifoct. Whatever may have besa bis 
:• itofMcal theories, howei^ vriicmsiidr be may have peotesied agtdnst the over-di^oiBteiiei^ 
L,ani^'actifleiafiiy^‘4>dMunapoetaneity~ofA« school is ceemiu that Im.i^bhasetfa 
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most tcru(ialoti 9 and caraftil wori(maii> Hia best ]iieees beiliL iit stiucltM «i8i fihFa«M»m(y iM 
Hniahed and refined to the utmost. He is a cqnadeus a^ttt Hta iriew of Me labotira wee ton 
high to permit recklessnesa or negligence. Hie language in his higbcat efforts ia shtgulartv 
choieet ^teit abounding in ** curious fdicities" as loleric^e f^tsout. He acted up to die 
noUe maxim he himself inculcates in his own exquisite mantver: 

*'Give ali thou const; High Heaven rejects the lore 
- Of nicety calculated less gr more.*' 


Or>K ON INTIMATIONS OF V2VIMORTALITY JfROM 
RECOLl.KCTIONS OF KARltY CTIlLiDHOOD. 

This noble poem was written partly in iSot, partly in 180$. The following extract forms 
Ml valuable a commentary upon it that, in spite of Us length it unist be given here : 

“ This was composed during my residence at Town-End, Grasmere. Two years at laot 
passed between the writing of the ffSst four stauvas and the remaining part. Tn the altcHtive 
.tiid competent reader the whole sufficiently explains itself, but there may be no harm in 
.idveiting here to particular feelings or experiences of my own mind on which the structure of 
I he ^mein partly rests. Nothing was more difficult for nic in childhood than to admit the 
notion of death as a slate .ip^ilifable to my own being*. I have wid elsewhere: 

'A simple child 
That lightly draws its breath. 

And feels its life in every limb, 

What should it know of death 1 * 

“ Rut it was not so much from the source 01 animal vivacity diat tuy diffictiUy came, as 
from a sense of the indomitalileiiess of the spirit within me. I used to brood over the stories of 
Enoch and Elijah, and almost i>ersnadc myself that, whatever might become of others, 

1 should be translated in something of the same way to heaven. With a feeling congenial to 
this, I was often unable to think of external things as having external existence, and I com¬ 
muned with all that I saw as something not apart from, but inherent in, my own immaterial 
nature. Many limes wiiile going to school have I grasped at a wall or tree to recal myself 
from tills abyss of idealism to the reality. At that lime 1 was afraid of mere processes. In 
later periods of life I have deplored, as we have all reason to do, a subjugation of an opposite 
character, and have rejoiced over the remembrances, as is*expressed in the lines 
Quesihnittgt, etc. To that dream-like vividness and splendour, which Invests objects of 
sight in childhood, every one, I believe, if he would look back, could bear testiinonyi and I 
need not dwell upon it here ; but having in the poem regarded it as a presumptive evidence of 
a prior state of existence, t think it right to protest against a conclusion, whi^ has given pain 
to some good and pious persons, that! meant to inculcate such a belief. It is far too sha¬ 
dowy a notion to be recommeoded to faith as more than an element in our instincts of Immor¬ 
tality. fiut let us bear in mind thot, though the idea is not advanced in Revelation, tlwre ts 
nothing there to contradict it, and the Fait of man presents an analogy in its fiivour. Accord- 
ingly> a pre-existent state has entered into the popular creeds of many nations, and among 
nil persons aoqaainted with classic Utcraiuie is known as an mgrecCeDt in Ftatonk philosophy. 
Archimedea said that he could move the world if he had a point whereon to rest hh madiine, - 
Who baa not felt dm same a^ratiooi as regards the worid of hb own mind 1 Havtaiito 
wield some of its elements when I was impeded to write this poem on the 'Immortality of the > 

* life saM th«d dib, the iMiscansn of IF# new dkww, was oompi!^ by Coteridge. 
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SotdJ 1 UbS^twl^ of the notion of pio-cxUleDce as having suffiaeat fowidsti^ W'htntaohy 
for authorising me to uahe for 013/' piffpose- the best use of it I could as a po€t^>-^Af4mfiin ^ 
WtUietm lV«rdn»rikt fy CkrUtopher WcrtUwortht D.D. 

The mein idea of this Ode es treated in a very remarkable ]>tece by Henry Yau jbew , » 
Platonic poet of the seventeenth century. See Ttu Rttreai, in the CMdtH Trfositwff 
No. bwv,; 

'* Happy those earig days when I 
Shined in iny angtj^indhncy !’* &c. 

Compare too Shritey’s Lament^ Golden Tnaonry, No. cclxxxv.: 

O World ! 0 Life I O Time ! 

On whose lagt s^ps I climli, 

Trembling that where I had stood before: 

When will return the glory of your prime f 
No more—O never more. 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight: 

Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar 
Move my faint heart with grief, fKit with delight • 

No more^'O never more.” 

See also Wordsworth’s own lines Composed vPon m Evening 0/ Extraordinary Splen¬ 
dour and Beauty, i8i8, stanza iv. : 

*' Such hues from their celestial urn 
Were wont to stream before mine eye, 

Where’er it w.indered in the mom 
Of blissful infancy.” &c. * 

One may compare too Hood’s lines, I remember, / remember, last stanza j 

'‘1 remember, 1 rememlter 

The flr>trees dark and high: 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky; 

It was a childish ignorance. 

But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from hcav’n 
Than when I was a boy.’’ 

On the metrical structure of this Ode, see Introduction to Gray’s Odes, 

> Wordswortlt seems to use Immortality in %e title rather in the senM of EternaUby, 
perhaps because the latter properer word is scarcely now current. It is used by Udall, a;^ 
Sir T. More : we Riekardson, 

[Into wImi i>arts would you dividtt this poem t What are the leading kkaaQ 

tM. 4. Apparelled, To apparel is strictly to put like to Uk«i» to suit; from ffto Fir. pane^ 
Lak/ertfSt (from/er). 

& [U ^jwrv used here qulto in the ordinary tease U 

at. tabor comes ultimately fr^ the wot top, rmr, &c», and m mcaiia strictly aotostdih^ 
The fonn is Provencal at Fr./(Msfowr; see FVtfou^laadito^ Fry 

. fofo n w f. TambeMrinop timbrel, Tiwnmr vt rb^semitoata 

es- and FefCtortoMFafisnfl^slafl!^ late 
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37. tke eckeesi^ Set Adntaix, laj. 

iktJltUs ^ «&><^=t}ie yet reposeful, sluQibcOMg country side, It U early mom* 
iQb and the Umd is stfll as it were resting. 

■ 31. See L'Alkg, a6. 

33. Comp, R^ia the Jlfetfh: 

** Hit hefdl on Whifsontide, 

£arly in a May ritamyng. 

The ton up fairo eta shyne. 

And the briddis mery can syng. 

I’liis is a mery mornyng. vdd litiillc Johiidi 
Be hym that dyed Ire, • 

A more mery man tliaii 1 %n one 
l.yv«b not in C’hristiantd. 

Pluk up thi hart, iny dere mAy»ter, 

IltuIIe Johno can My, 

And tbynk it is a fulle faire tyuio 
In a i^mynge of May." 

Such May raptures abound in our older poetry. 

58 a shout of joy, Lat. juhikrta from jubtium^ nsed by Siliiis Ital. *lv‘ 

475 • 

'* £t lactus scopulis aiidivit Jttbita Cyciepst 

40. As at Greek and Roman banquets. When Aldbiadas arrives in the it 

ii, said irmrrtivat tm rit tfiipoe itm^rtifuvtv avtiv eirvev ri rtia daVH esi Swi', eai 

reayiat txoyra c)ri t^c irgm troMtlf, See Excursus on Phe C^/te/sp In Befcker'% 

Geffits, 

43. [What “ case ” is henel/f] 

50. And so bis heart still leaps up when he " beholds a rainbow in the skysee his 
famous lines. , . 

54. /amy, Fr. from yensey ^ the thought-flower. 

56. [Exjdain the phrase visienarygteam.\ 

58. See I. 5. 

59. The ttansiliou of thought here is perhaps somewhat abrupt. There was an interval 
of more than two 3'cars between the writing of st. iv and that of st. v, 

'Ihis idea of our ante-natal extstrnce found much favour with StKvatea and Plato, 
and their school; see fUied chap, xviii fya b), hfette. Rep. fc. 617, &c. Ihe doctrine ef Me¬ 
tempsychosis, an extension of this doctrine, is said by Herodotus to have been flrst held by 
the Egyptians; see ii. 1x3: epwrot ti acu rhyft rb* Adyev Aiyvwnet stot ei tiwiern tit eV- 
g^i^frett ^Fvxii iiMmrde Sen" too «nS/unvf M it AM fiSoy eUl yudiMvev iv* 

SOeran. a.r.A. 

156 . 7 »« [What is meant by JFrt/wr/r/rTii'f/fj 

85. Compare, or much rather contrast. Pope’s JSst^ et Mtmt il. 375—83: 

Behqld the diild, by Nature’s kindly law. 

Pleas’d with a rattl^ tidtied with a straw} 

Some livelier jdaything jgives bis yoqtb delight, 

A little louder, but as empty quite: 

* Search garters, gpld, amuse his ripmr stag^ 

And beads aod prajntr-hodm am the toys ti age i 
> Fleet’d with this batflite stiB, ss diet hef<M»r 
TBlth^d he^eep^>»d 
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The child WAnlswortii had ftpecially in bis tatitd here was Hartley Coleridge; see hb 
liaeB " To H. C., six years old," See MtsMir 9flfartity ColeHdgtt by his brother, espedally * 
the account of Ejuxtia. 

86. pigmy =. pygmy, Gr. nwyiuSot « of a suyvire'* length. A xvytte ^ the dutance from 
the elbow to the knuckles, ae i8 A'xrvAM, about iji inchea 
88, LExplainy 9 irir/'r//here.] 

103 . CMf. Con is from Ancient Eng. cauuum, as ken from ctui^aH. 

1A7. wi. ■*'kumerous tiage"^aag/t on whfth are exhibited the humours of mankind, that 
is, according to the Elirabethan usage, their wfUms, follies, caprices, odd manners. For thin 
Elisabethao sense of the word, see Shakspere, Mtrry Wives oj W., Ben JonsOnb Every 
Man in his Humour, &c. See Nares, In its modem acceptatioo, humenr, confined rather 
to words, implies a conscious, delibei^te ^imsicality, a sense on the part of the actor of the 
ridiculousness of what he does, an intentional and welKappreciated incongmity. 
ro4. persons ^ Lat. persons. 

I lo. (What is meant 'tay yet here T) 

117. This line was omitted in a later edition. It is wanted for the rhyme’s sake, 

137. (Explain custom here.] 

139. embers. is of quite difTerent origin, Wotigtoood. 

141. See Introduction, • 

188 . falling from w, vnmshings of utter dreaminess and abstraction, when i.O’ 
thing material seems soiid, but everything mere mist and shadow. 

(Whnt is the force of »Jr here?] 

151. See Plat, M(tM 

155. ittonunis, i. e. hut moments, nothing more than moments. 

159 . 189. heart hearts, Hamlet's phrase is heart 0/heart (111. ii ). 
iqo. (What does only qualify here?) 

191. See Lines on revisiting tke hanks of the Wye * 
i»)a. fret. Comp, in Keats’ In a drear-nighted December; 

“They stay their cry.sta] fretting'* 

Of the ' bubblings’ of the froren brook. 

> % 

193. / tripfd lightly as May. Comp. Homer’s ’Apyvpdxt^a 
199. [What is iiieaut by race here ?J 


LAODAMIA. 

See (^tuU Ixviii. 79 et seq., Verg. eUn, vi. 447, Ovid’s Heroides 

Laodaniia was the type of over-powering passion with the ancient poets. See especially 
the passage iu Catullus, U, 107—no.' Thus her story was well fitted to convey the Icdty 
teaching which Wordsworth here associates with it. No doubt it was this suitability diat 
specially suggested and recommended it to him. In another respect it would attract Words* 
worth, vie. for that sympathy between Nature and man and the invisible which it declares. 
The highest animate existences, and also inanimate things, feel with and for the human 
sufibra'. Such a belief in a continuous sympathy throughout creation, in the wholeness and 
unity of the world, the great poet delighted to entertain. See his lines Written in Mnrfy 
Springs 

“To her fair worka did Nattue link 

The human soul that through me ran." 

Of All Wordsworth’s poems perhaps no one is more marked by a certain susMntd ktftinem 
a# ^Kmght awl language, and a supreme calmness of tone. Hehaaheie Oaughtsomelfafa^of 



WORDSWORTH, 


At majestic rimplicity of Griek art. Hermes has touched him with h» wdhdj and hundred a 
ceHainmarvelloiui grace and quiet It is a poem of "depth*” not of “luniult* (1.75.) 

» 

IS 9 . 1 . The first Edition of this stanra ran thus ^ 

" With sacrifice before the ruiog mom 
Performed, ray slaughtered lord have I required; 

Aitd in thick darknesssamid shades forlorn, 

Him of tile infernal gods have I required." 

II. Comp. Verg. Ain, vi. 48—50, of the Sibyl as the god descends upon her: 

"sed pectus anhi^um* 

Et rabte fera corda liiment* inajorque vidert 
' Nec mortale .sonan's.’* • 

180 . *7- Comp. Verg, Gw**-, iv. 501. 

36. ift/t meant originally a prayer, Ane. Eng, fen, Han. A‘». 

66. In tlie earlier editions 

*' Know virtue gere not virlne^ if the joys," &c. 

73. [What are the emphatic words in this linef) 

78. Sa/anm, Anc. Fr sejoume^, Prov stf/amor, Ital. u>jigL>tUH>v, Lat. suS t/tnrua^f. 

79. This rescue is the subject of Euripides' play, Aikeitis. Sec also Milton's Ium 
sonnet. 

83. See Ciass. Did. 

90 See Shelley's H’Atn the iamp is 

"Whin hearts have once raingled, 

Ixtve first leaves the wclbbuilt nest. 

The weak one is singled , 

To endure what it once possest. 

O lAve, who {)cw attest 
The frailty of .all things here, 

Why choo»e you the frailest 
For your cradle, your home, and your bier 7 " 

ICi. loi. Comp. Veig. Ain. vi. 637-65. 

105. Comp. Alh. vi. 639: 

" I.aigior hie campos lelher, et Inudne vestit 
Purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera nonint ” 

rao (Where was A uJ$s f) 

See ASscfayl. Agam. 184—349. Kurip. Fphigtnia at Aulis^ Cucret I. 84—loi, 

■Qj 150. Comp. Par. Lott. vni. 588-^4. 

158. The first version ram: 

" Ah! judge her gently who so deeply lovet!! 

Her who In reason's spate yet witboat crime 
Was in a trance of passion thus removed. 

Delivered from the galKog yoke of lime 
And these frail clemetiLs, to gather Aowen 
Of hlissful quiet 'mid unfitiUng bowets." 

184. 167. (What hi the force of her* iP] 





BYRON. 


r. t78S-*iSo7. Grorgb CiOROOn Dvron was bom In Hollea Stre<t« off Oxford Stroet, 
Londoiii Jan. aa, 17B8, the son of (Aaptain John Byron of the Guards by bis second wifs 
Catherbe Gordon, an Aberdeenshire bsiress. The Byrons traced their descent from a Rtdidi 
de Burun of Doomsday Book. 'JThey^'ere ennobled by Charles I. for services done hies b 
the Civil t^ars. The future poet’s father, a reckless spendthrift and rake, after nuutbff 
through his wife’s fortune, left her to maintab herself and their son, and Shortly afterwards 
took himself off to the Continent, where he died at Valenciennes, in 1791. Mrs Byron'~A0 
had no claim to the title of " Honourable ” which her son subsequendy gave her, nor ever 
had -retired with the boy to Aberdeen. There they iived^n but scanty means till 1798, when 
on the death of bis great nnclo he succeeded to the family title and estates. Hii formal 
education, began at the Free scliool at Aberdeen, was now continued at a school at Dulwich, 
aud then at Harrow. During his Harrow days he fell in love with Mary Chaworth, daughter 
of his neighbour at Newatead; but she thought of him but as a schoollmy, and married a Mr 
Musters. From Harrow he went up b 1805, to Trinity C^lege, Cambridge i where he passed 
two years, studying occasionally but consuming his time for the most part m boxbg, swim- 
ming, fencing, pistol-practice, and in other practices much less laudable. 

a. )i8o7--t8ia. In 1807 appeared //fiitrt 9/Jdienett, a volume of poetical pieces of little 
btrinsic merit, and of as littld promise. A disparaging critique of these Heurs b die Sdtu- 
tnrgh stftred their author to revenge, and the result was his Jinglish Bards and 

Mfiick Ruv'uwtrSt publfthed in 1809. Tiiat same year he took his seat in the Mouse of 
J^ds, and for a time meditated a political life. At this time he resided mainly at> Newstead 
Abbey, living somewhat wildly. Possessed with a passion for travel, he quitted F.ngland for 
two years, visiting Portugal, Spain, Albania, Greece, On bis return he published the first 
two Cantos of Chiid* Harfildt which he had written during his tour, and at once found 
himself famous. 


3. 181a—1816. During die next four years Byron enjoyed an amaaing popubrity as a 
poet, and in Luiidon Society, ^he Chitdg. was followed by a series of tales, or Easton 
Romances: ih Guu^kr, ‘ths Brids ^.Ahydt^t ifuCanair^ Bara, the Sitgi sfCrrttUk, 
/foxosuio. These b a great measuierowed their foim to the bfhienGe of Scott’s ** bys”; but 
they were of a far difftrent spiiit In Jani:^ry 1815, Byron married Miss Milbanke; Jnst 
twelve months afterwards, ihordy after the birth of 4 daughter, ikt separated herself from him 
and on grounds not commonly known, but which in the eyes of judicious friends seemed duita 
<4taibfactory and iwieed decblve, declared «he w^ld never live with him again. The public of 
.the day uMs sA of a sudden bflamefh whatever reason, with a similar di^;ust and indigna- 

, tieifc Out of die nudst of thia outcry Byron, partly perhaps puaried and astoaidied, pmdy 
sptmftd 'end tnmlnp, pSardy it may be conscJenee-lHUea and remorseful, withdraw to t^ con^ 
- ’ Uaaat, never, m'H proved, to return. ■ , ^ 


. afixSr^rSaf. He liled somemohtlb b Switaerbnd, wddi ftie SbeBeysj-then htVeo^ 
of unbridled Ucmdiousiiesst then at Ibvmbai then nl Pi^ did ial^ 
'MjMHt. ' ttk rii^Wbecasitl connected. wiftt-Cha Cout^eea GtdorbiL Thrw^ her rwbalt 
MSmi nsno^tad Wriih,the rtvolutionitT party to mbtet^ i^tato 'When to 

ft ntdto' 



BYBON. 
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H* moivwi (0 support it aottHdjr wiui moncp tNii with penon*! ond fi July tt«3 sailsd 

from CfWoa for that generous purpoM Meanwhile, hu pen had not been Idle Me had 
Written the latter two Cantos of Chttdt Harvid all Ml Miamaa, the gfeat«.r part ol 
his anfiniahed Dpm ytutn, bestdes other pieces 

He was not long to he wiA his Greeks For some seveiP months he devoted hunaelf to 
their cause with aU his energy, and is said to tiave shown a wondeiiu! aptitude for managing 
the eom|dicated intngues Mid plans and seltishneases whu-h lay in the wsy Hts health was 
aheady somewhst broken when he left Italy In the Spring oi 18*4 it gate wa> altogether 
under his self imposed fatigues On Apnl tbewifdh aAer a 1 wmiiy four hours lethargy ensuing 
upon an attack of inflammation of the hriin, he said 'Noil shall go to sleeps" and died 
In Byron’s life there is certainly much thst n««di> apology if apology tould be found It 
nmst be remembered also that there iv much that cilU fui vompassinn He iitlirrited a wilful 
headstrong nature which it mu^t be ow ned was conhfmeS rsther than subdued or rrgutated by 
what early lessons he received T > the end of his life he was a spoilt rlukl -to the end wny 
ward and wild and undisv^plmed fhe preuding tpint of his ammsiral demesnee seemed to 
have passed into his Uood There was somethiug of Kobiit Hood ut him- soniething of a 
nabvc liwlessnessaiid defiance Self control he uever learnt with all his triumphs he was 
never victor sin Hence the noblei p^rt of hi& natt ro w is oft n ohH tired To him 

*Ucus fit dtra cupiio 

Ihe Biitidi public treited hun ts tnjiidictoiisly as did hts mother—first fondly petting then in 
v fury fiercely sbipp ug him He was I kvsed snd curbed with a most unwise « well nigh 
fatal sbniptness After he left Fngbnd the buviety of the high minded Shelley was no slight 
benefit 11 him Aftc r he parted from Shtllev hu life was for « umc utterly sensual, But 
through til that degr-idau n What was noble in bun was only etUpsed, not eattngtiiahod. Too 
last nionihs cf hts life shiw his better self awsking They were spent generously -uid woU, 
nnd ha 1 his life been pi lionged might hast prmd for him tlm beginning of a higher mm 
As a poet li) ron pre fessed himself a psrtiaaa of Pope, and his first succer»ful essay is after 
the msnncr if Pope but no writer belong-i more thoroughly ti the erply nineteenth century 
an 1 all Its movements dtan. he In one respect it might have been better for him, had he 
icillv followed his professed master si/ Inttreful workmanship His productions m9 often 
wsnting fn bntsh He di 1 not ” file ’ and perfect enough In this reg ird as in otbsia he (s the 
son of hu time He is of the Resoluti n Ills age u fallen and base to his tiunkmg Thu 
thought filled him with contempt and Kom f r it rhu same belief male Shelley an taUNSt, 
though perhaps a somewhat will reformer it made Byron only cyouat, and dettruetive so 
far as he was ariiv His spirit found its most tongemal expressioii ui a kind of poetry that 
allowed it the utmost freedom of style, where he could, prust or mock be refined or ootrie, 
tenible or grotesque, comic or tragic or farcical, as hut mood Undoubtedly Ddn 7 <bM u 
thelicstandfitilestr^preKnUtioa of Byron a nature, as that nature was in the pnmeofhiaiife 
Hu most abundant ent, his consummate mastery tangnafe and of metre, Ms heheft and 
still mure hts disbeliefs are all sh wn there vs in n dear glass Ills models 10 this familial 
style wore Itahan they provided bun with just sriiat he wranted. Hts reflect only 

part of hun, and 10 that part is much affectation and, it must he said, much enperfidaUty He 
ifteu mukiook for high phdotophtud mekutclMly what was kt faqt only romorve If Hamlet, 
end not his unde, had muidmml hts father, ofie ireold sOe another reason |hr bia dedanng all 
the uses of this world weary stsia, flat and unprofitable. His TkAv enjoyed avast populadt) 
Certainly ilwro are paaiages in them of eaqtdi^ beauty, wbkfa will live as long aS anything 
thetr author ever wrote, hut,asa whole, t^ have not no nudi BfeRi tham as have timed 
’’lays ’ofScoiPs whujbfhey east for the HUM so completely kite file dbada. Scott’s pMoes, If 
they aroimttlinllad by the paawoniiamemwihiA pe r m e ate s dMosc of Mi no e ceam r fat t^throy 
of poetry, era idMfWfitemtIte ettteaiatoorlndnto But saarla those aodthew ONapaihtiTO 
manta aro now cecegaued Marmum has oudtved Ac Corwatr llie latter CweCmttosof 
CAiHk HhutH are of ** a higher laood''than Aeihraur THis foperiortty ^ the gM canti 
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l«ut to ft great extent due to the Gompanbftdiip and mfluenee of Shdiey. 

'As ft whole, the woHe wants unity. It is a. ceUection of splendid passages, and is for the siost 
part anly'known by excerpts. Byroit lacked one of the highest fsculties of the artist-«that of 
construction. He was incapable of forming a noble and complete design, and executing it 
cftreftthy and faithfully. He wfote from hand to mouth, so to qteak. No one could tell, and 
he jperlugM less than any one, what a Cutto or an act might bring forth. He leapt something 
teciclessly on his Pegasus’ back, and rode anywhere, often to evil places, often in a wild 
fashion. Of his shorter pieces many ace beyond praise. He was essentially a lyrkat poet. 
His songs for their be.'iuty, their sweetness, thair intensity can never be forgotteti. 


PRISONER OF CinLI.ON. 


This piece w.sa written in i8i6, shortly after Byron's leaving England for tiie last time. He 
' Wilt then livbg with Shelley, of whose influence the third Canto of Childt Harold^ also 
written about this time, bears signs. 

Byron knew little or nothing of any actual captive, wlmn he wrote this piece. The mere 
sight of the dungeon suggested it. Not tilt afterwards was he familiar with the story of the 
illustrious prisoner Bonnivard. There is no resemblance at all between Byron’s liero and that 
historical one; except that they were both imprisoned in Chillon. Bonnivard was confined 
imly fi years, from 1530 to 1536 0 ie had been confmed before at CJroIde for a years, 1519—91): 
the cause was political, not religions; no brothers' .shared his fate. Byron afterwards celc' 
brated him in a sonnet; which see. 

Thi-s poem belongs to the dose of what may be called the Talf or Romance period ot 
Byron’s life. He had not yet discovered that style of which He was to be such an especial 
master. In that style written the year after the Prisoner, was his first essay. In the 

Prisoner the influence of Scott’s example is yet acting. What is still more noticeable in it b 
the influence of Coleridge and Wordsworth, Byron was perpetually laughing at the Lake 
School, as it was somewhat strangely called; he accused Wordsworth of unintelligibility and 
also of renegadism, and Coleridge of unconsciously turning into a metaphyrician. But for all 
his derision the greatness of these poets was really felt hy him. The traces of them per* 
ceptible in his writings at this time are perhaps mainly due to Shelley, who was to beg^n witli 
. Ml intense Wordsworthian, tbongh. estranged from the great roaster by what he regarded as 
his pditicai tergiversation. 

This poem cannot be pronounced a masterpiece: to say nothing of several lapses am) 
carelessnesses, there is a want dir concentratitM in the purpose of the poem is somewhat 
vacUlftUng. But it is a capital spedmen of Byrons vigour and verve. The passage in which 
he tries his power of language to the utmost and displays best bow remarkable that power waa 
is Stanxa IX. 

' 109 . 4. Ludovico Sfbrsft and others. I'he .same is asserted of Marie Antoinette’s, the wife 
' of Louis the Sixteenth, though not iniiuite so short a period, grief is said to have the same 
effect; to siKh, and not to fear, this change in hers was to be attributed," (Byron)--See 
s^/ieH. iK n, iv. 39J: "Thy father’s beard is turned white with the news." On whidi'jee 
flfteevens' note, who quotes from Nashe's //atV‘VnfA jton to S^iffivn tPaHmj ’^Xmolce aud 
you tihattfind a grey hau« for every line I have writ against Mm; and you alUdl have aU hfe 
hgaid White too, by the time he hath read over this book," >' 

, ' to, bntndd. This is an unusual, ihoiigh perhaps a not tntaatunl use of this wofd,' |t 

jjtoomiMldy used only of /enonsi here it is uied of Hingst as if one should iitLatin^ 
tritttid acac^ be correct Latia—‘*ai4uaci intmtiicebaatitt" instead «t 
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igue CJ 4s interdicebatur" %t " aqiia et igiu Crallos interdicebant.' ( 1 i properly meani to 
prodai '(from the High Germ, iatutan (see JttravAetr, then (ii) to outlaw or otherwise sontcace 
by pn 'amation (as Gloucester profioses to have EdKar proclaimed in ll> i> 

then (1 ) generally to ciirse. For (1) see Robert of Gloucester, a/nJ RichuriUon: 

" Of ys nmiidc table ys Ai« aboute lie sende 
Th-it cchc a Wytcsonctyd to Caticon weiiile." 

Hence ^'anJott ■ iuminand, power; the early lover snyt of liis initircss Alysoim * 

■■ I Jill inalicr AiKtIeHH," 

Hence *■ to giie up i,r p ijtu M .anyone's ^kivvi'I. i'o or hauHS of uiaitiage “ 

prorl.iffl.'itioii, public annninii cMticiii, Fur tii' ob<, the ivord htHtlifs one proclaiineilk aii>l 
SithisAS'c. For (iii;, L’dal has “to At** .ami cxccrjitc himself,"'riitljcrvillc "they Arwwe the 
siinnc, they curse the nioonc,'' Shnlt’-pcre " Fell hinnirng hag" (i //*« J ‘A V in. 4^', *’ lunatic 
Aths" opp. to “prayers’" {King Le.tr, 11 . lii. f)' »SfC With the usc hero, which is of ci'ursc a 
v.iiicly of(ii\ comp, hans m I'ar. ix. luj, 

\f<»huiiftn What IS the i-lTcet of^'T* here VI , ‘ 

11, thtt, jee There seciiis'•oinv • irclessuess vf style here, sui-h as oficii mnil :,4 Ityrim's 
writiojp. Thh shuule be //, or lim x.- shonbl l»e oiiiiileil altogether. A.s the toM siantU, tine 
t.' is pleoii.istie • 

3.2. 'I'he iiiiletiiiite nr .loristic preterite luiglit be better here, as in lines ii> aud a$ 

Seal is line.ally coiincLletl witli si^n. The / in seal is from the diiii, sigtllun. It. 

iigillj. 

?5. dungeon is u v.irioiis fuiru of .L'm/.-h, the Fiuveni^al dotn^Hhon, which leads to the 
l.jt. doifiiHtonem (m'v />><*< ftel), Uic/ howevci derivCH the word frum Keltic dAn> 

lib. 1’rub.ibly -rvreck and /ntngu (fiag.' .irv of the s.iriic ultiiiute root. 'J'lic n* answers 
to the f, • 

j;. [F.xplain of MOuld.\ 

“I'he dungeon of Koimivartl is niry and spacious, consisting of two aisles, almost 
tike the ciypt of .x churrli." (Murray's Itandhook for Swititrlund, d**c.) 

30. Af'cnrding to Miirr.iy's b.millHiolr. “it e, lighted by scvci,xl windows, through which 
the sun's light passes by re He mi tnnii the siiifacc of the lake up to the rocif, traiistiiilling 
p inly .dso the blue colour of the 

100. 3.’. iT'cv'ii.’and ertvaise .ii Th- lot is in the I.at in/a (so arrive from 

rifa'. 

14. IWhat is the tone of .x«»^| 

See L'Alleg. 104, AftJs, iV^./A II, i to 
jS, Canker and atneer are the same word. • 

40. tkis nrtv dajf. See lielow*, Sl.tii£a kiv. 

45. score, cogiute with scar,scaur, shear, shore, sheer, meaii.'i properly a noAh ormark 
for keeping count. 

53. Comp. Far. Cost, i, 61—64. 

55. fetter'd, Fetters arc strictly foot-sliac.kte«, Lat. pedicce,fooi ers, which i«coine4 
fetters by asKimilating vowel-sympathy, liaiid-slucklcs. Lot. manicte, weve called strictly 
manacles! hand-cuffs is a sott of comic term; but both fetters and Manacles .arc used 
in a (luitc gener.'il way ; and so gives or gjrres (as “ with gyves uixin hLs wrist" in Hood's 
Kugene Aram), which seems strictly to have denoted some foot-bond; thus 'I'yudtli aftsd 
Kicliardson; “He that hath his feete in fetters, gives or stockc-s must hr -4 l>e loosed nr he can 
go, w.ilke, or run ta * 

57. fWbat i.s mc.int here by the pure HlemtHit of Karth Ij 

6f. So the voices of Aictic explorers. When Franklin, then Lieut,‘iiant, was heating 
an expedition from the Stations of the Hudson's Bay Company to the mouth of the Coppermine 
River to jmn Parry if possible, who had sailed from Eugland in 1819, he with a few attendants 
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NOTES, 
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went on in advanqf; of Dr Richardson and others. When the*pArty was re>uatt« *'the 
Doctor'* says Franklin, "particubrly remarked the sepulchral tone of our voices, \ ich he 
requested us to make more cheerful, if possible, not aware that his own partook of t same 
key." See Milner’s Gatlery 0/Geogr. i. 84. 

167- 71* here has a past Sfense; and strictly, it is a preterite,sowed; but it . com¬ 
monly used as a present; sec note on went. Prpihal. 1.139: Dunt^ also strictly a t ret., is 
used sometimes in a i)reM'nt, sonielimes in a past sense. 

[What would 7 ought to ha 7 >e done, ■ne.sn?J 

.)!. I What is me.int by belotu hcreT] % 

95. [Whnt is the force of/Mdf here f How would you explain this usage ? Comp, 
the Latin usage, as in ilor. Od. 11. xvii. 28.] 

97, To pine must be connected with formed in 1. 93. 

101. foned it on. He spe.^ks of his*spirit as of .a drooping soldier. 

168. 107, Lake Leman. So Cies.'ir, Bell. Gall. i. 8. Elsewhere this lake is called Lauso- 

niiis and Losattnensis. Pcrh.ips tlie rout is that from which comes the Greek and also 

the l■'lIglish place-name Lymne^ the Roman name of which (founded no doubt on some native 
name} w.is Portia Letuanh. 

itS. So in some of the Cornish mines the workers hear the sea beating about them. 

131 . jFj'= radically, something sitadiiig or covering, a cloud, &c. Probably sky, 
shade, VKia arc all from the s.-une prime root. 

133. the very rock hath rock'd. The sukst. lotk and the verb rA'/i* are of altogether 
difTcieiil extraction, 'i'he root idea of the submit, is soinetliiiig broken, (m~4rdud broken are in 
fact cognate): that of the verb movement. The word play might lietter have been avoided, 
itiul so the play in the next line on the literal and the metaphoriciil—the physical and the 
moral—forces nidtake and shock, which aru really but various forms of one word. 

tj*- IWh'il is meant by the like hvre?J 

169. 148. g'uish. This word is no doubt an otioinalop, exprctsing the sound made by striking 
or clashing the ui>per-Jaw teeth against those of the lower-jaw; here it seems to mean to break 
by viol<^nt bitings~-hy clashing tlu teeth tiurcely and madly against the chain; to crash with 
the teeth, to craunch fmiously as one might say of a lion. 

ISO. storp, shape, '•(up, ski/, (Txnn-rN, Lat. rciT'oare all ultimately akin. 

153. boon oiiginaliy, a pr.iyer. See in another form in Wordsworth’s force of Prayer; 

"What is good for a bootless bonet" 

(the A. S. form is ben, the Danish bon). Then-3 th.at which is prayed for, (so wiskss 
obJe<'t of one’s wislies), and so sa favour, a deed of grace. 

155. within my brain it wrought. See CAm/rt^c/; 


Riaeheth, I 


" And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain." 
iii. 149: 

"My dull brain 

Was wroufiht with things forgotten—** 


U'foughi would seem to be formed from wroked^ worketl (so briddes and birds, apoAta 
and Kopifa &cl. 


i6a. [flow can the chain be called empty? Could you speak of an empty piece of 
string ?| 

163. [Wliat is the force of the possessive case hereTJ 
17a. Yet. See note to II Penser. ta 
^ [What does held mean here?] 

175- [What diflerence of meaning is there between he was withered and he wicker'd t] 

170. 189. those he left behind. I'here is much delicacy in this plural. By sutdi a fanciful 
muliiplying of the survivors the elder brother prevents Self-intnuion; himself and his lone* 
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lincss arc, as it were, licfrt out of sight, iind forgotten. There is a not unllce seudUvenes* in 
the Scotch phrase "them that's awa" of some siogle kist one. The gtief Ksoftened by vague¬ 
ness. So too the Greeks used the plural * 

154. IWhal part of the sentence is ryf fj 

9/3. ■=, etymologic.(tly, phrenetic, frenzied, BulU'r’s 

"What <»CN»ruin, wh.st fiAivmti/i' 

Makes yini thus Lavish of yom lihxid*" 

Honey sp<-aks of imdiuett a> />iirfnetifks. ^ 

171 . 951, He is savrd front that dv.uiiy (•'() or, deM'rili'U uiih suth masterly power lit the 
IXtIi si.in/.s, by the song of a hird, just as the A.u tent .Moruiei is deliveitsi tioin o like 
SlogiiaKt.y hy the sight rtl the ti-k'*s di^l 70 ^ting themsehe-,. The syinpnihies of his itotuie .tie 
aw.ikeiied once iiioic. His heart -.ofters Ho livs<fag.fin 

172 . 594. Comp. Wordsworth's Daffodils, • 

" 1 wandeied htnel) as a cloud 
That lloats oil high o’er sales and liilU " 

173 . 317. .A//is a scih of ‘'lucoiiiplote predication" hejt . so m "Ml ill ’’ 

.431. A thorou;{hly Wordsworthian line. 

3/> CAf Hue Khone ’'riii^Khoiic dots not becione ‘•hlin*'* till it le.ivcs the lake 1* 
Gencv.i It eiitcis il of the < .•innuiu cidoiir of gl.u'ier stteams. 

'40 iiimn/ir-: t’oiiip Viigil's use ol'7vi</r», .IS .'Kn v, 170: 

inter iiaveimpie tly;r SropuloMitic *>ouanti:s 
A‘./«A/itfi kcvitm intec lot 

ir 4 . 351 t'nmp AttiienS Mar. 979—91 WonUuniih', .V«'Ws 'The Fra’i o/tironghaui 
Castle, 141—6. , 

;7S. C'oinp. Losclate's famous lines “Sloin* walls do i»oi a pri<^s»n make " 
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1. 1705—('^17- John Kkats wa^ bum Oct. 39, 179^;, in Moorfields. London. Hisfather, 
emiiluycd in <iouio large livery .stables there, had iii.irncd his in.aster’s daughter. Killed by a 
fall fiom a burse in 1804, he left his widow, who survived him six years, a moderate cooipc* 
tency. John was sent to school at Enfield, when he Icamt some little Latin and Classical 
Mythology, and was then apprenticed to a surgeon in Edmonton. In iSia, during his 
apprenticeship, a great iera was made in his life by the perusal of the Faerie Queette. Deep 
cdlcd unto deep; Keats felt that he too was a i>oet. In 18I5 he came up to London *‘to walk 
the hospitals *' At this time he made the a&tiiaintance of Leigh Hunt and other notablemen 
of the day. tic began to form a dislike to his ap]>ointed profession, This arosie partly from 
the e.xtreine nervousness of his nature—he mistrusted his skill ns an o|ierator—pnrlly no doubt 
from his growing devotion to hi.s own proper .irt. 1817 he published a little volume of poems. 

a. i 8 i 7 ~i 8 ji. This volume attracted little, or 110 general notice. But Keats had now 
made his election. 11c was fully conscious of the high requirements of the work he had 
chosen, and of his own impcrfectioiis. In 1818 was published lindymien. This poem, with 
all Us many faults, g.ive iinniistakeable signs of a genuine poetic power, and of aims and 
strivings of the loftiest order. It met with simply infamous treatment from the Quarterly 
FevUtv, and BlackvfootFs Ma^’-asiue, and other, minor serials. The author was told to “go 
ImcV. to Ills gallipots,’’ and lliat “a starved apothecary was belter than a .starved poet.” And 
this, in the face of an e-streniely touching preface, in which he had frankly acknowledged 
his many .shortcomings T'he story that these brutal review's shortened Kent's life is happily 
without fouiidutioii They were loo coarse to wound him; he thoroughly despised them. He 
went oil stc.'idily toiling to satisfy somewhat better his own high ideal—in his own words, “filling 
himscll lor verses fit to live.” And the progreiis he made was grand. In Hyperion a true 
ina.ster is apfurent. Hut meanwhile, cousiiinption, an hereditary disease, which in iSiS had 
laid low one of his brothers, begta to undermine him. His delicate health was no doubt 
made worse by cert.un love troubles. He had become attached with all the vehemence 
ol his nature to a lady at Hampstead. His passion was returned; but his pecuniary position 
seemed at this time hopeless. What little money he had received from his tnolher was gone; 
he had abnndoiied the medical profession; his literary prospects were anything but bright. 
Moreover, he was much dissatisfied with his own poetic performances. All these things broke 
him down. As a last chance, it was arranged that he should winter in Italy. In September, 
1820, he sailed for Naples, accompanied by his true ft lend Severn, a painter oi rising fame, 
brom Naples he went to Rome, only to die. There for some weeks he lay bed-ridden, more 
than “half in love with easeful De.tth,” not calling him 

“Soft names in many a mused rhyme 
To take into tlie air luy quiet breath," 

« 

hut calling him eagerly, often somewhat wildly. At last the call was answered. "Thank 
God, it has come,” he said, rejoicing at the near release from all his pains of body and mind. 



rt-is Wat on the 37 th of February, »Sai Me w,is kuied in the Protestanf Cemetery, where 
mime eighteen inontht aricrwani'k Shelley io,>, hin ferv^jnt elegi-H, wa«( laid* 

« fitAitn iJditr <rj}r, ‘itpeirto, not 

tforaTov r aiii|f>3v ^rjv txfit/y 9 it ^^VKtT tU 

ha<l not re.iiJicd hit (virtic {iriiiie hlyii he dint. The work he hat leti liehi&il liim it 
nurhed by iiiiineroitt tigns of yoiithfulnevs ^ i it florid, Iiimii laut, often wild and wanton. He 
w-itonly just liegmniiig to learn the gieat duly n) rcsti mil, of |inin>ng, of wleeiion Few 
geniuses have been mure Idierally einbswcd by mlive, it i' not iHTihapa Iw luw.h to h.iy th.ii 
amongst the many gf«^ii iK>sis.iif this iciitiiry Ke.u, n.i-s {ire'vminently, if n«H solely, ihr 
one of rpicil power, but he was onis just Iciriiu^ Iftiw to luaiuge his sjih'iidkl pru^wrty 
To'bcgin with, he was a very puKlig.iI, a mere lasielier; he s<.<itti’>fd his pr.irls and Kim-- 
rei lilcssly around btin, .iml h.td no sense s<f any noble ei imoiiiy. His ediiialioii was all 
along very imji^ifc< t His schosil-lraiiimg was inademiaie^ I.ei,4li Hunt, hi» chief 
friend .md cuuim'llor when he taiiic iip to town, w.is nut of siiftiimnt luitiire and judginent 
to guide him. 'li'.c. criiics, inste.id of trying to diiert .iiid promote hi» growth, Mmpiv 
mocked and abused him Indeed Kiigi,and gave but a qucei welcome to her Itrilliant 
son. Wh rt Keats .ibove all thing *siMntcd was a wise cduLaliou. I’ci h.it>% fi>r no man that 
ever tired would the thorough study of “ibe (‘lassies,’’ cspeunlly ofCrsek T.iieratitre, have 
liecii more beiicfh ial With (Irei-k art, so far as he knew it, he di I'plv syiii{Mibised; 
e!<|ici'i.illy Ids Otifoua f#«s m« I'tu, and the enjittt ivfo C^a^ntun’* Homrr^ 

hut there is sisirccly .1 |sociii in wliish this syiiip.iihy is not .sliown f^ieie wasiii him th^J|^^g|^|^ 
sense and enjoym ciu of Ijcaiii^* ; ,tiid this g.ivr him a fellowji^ing, vjvtU .ibC-UkCat 

thr of (he be " ‘ id this, 

.^Tar as literature went, thrmigh ir.riisUlioiis. H.appily he smtid know their plaslie art lictter 
through (he s|iccitiieiis treasured up lu the Itntisli Miiseiiin, of whub he was an earnest 
mpturoiis visitor. But it^wiK ouljf om si^ of Creek art tU.d ,lj«i .^iw- Ue AtW ily b e.-»i jy^; but 
htjbd.ttot nyt* iU purity, it& aclficstraint* Us severe retiuemeut. 1 le did not learn ifomit lb.it 
the fancy iniist not he merely itidulg.. d. \ knowledge of Sophoi Ics might have ini[ircssed this 
lesion upon him His one great doiight in F.iiglish Litcr.itiire was .a dangerous iiioiiel for him. 
Spenser as ,t writer sulfei;, from ilinnM.‘iies«, amd csiibcMncc. No doubt yc.irs, bad they ken 
gr.uited him, would have taught bun repression and control. ( ('M.atnly he w,is licginaiiig lu 
grow wiser in this resjiect. Uyptnon i.-. a hopeful advance majii I’.ndymmi. 'rhe flowers do 
not he so langlingiy thick there , the pathway is not riicuinhcred with them, one is not choked 
with sweet odours; one’s eyes ore not d.izrled .slid blinded with a monstrous bUro of colonra. 
Clearly, he wa, gathering a better understanding of hks am. The Apollo, of whom he harl 
snug so sweetly Imt so wildly, was revealing lliinsrif to him; the Muses were kcoming known 
ill tip'ir SCI cue, not sluiwy beauty, dra[>cd gracefully, not in any garish colours. 

Hut who would pirt with what he has left ns, let the faults k what they may! No wmk.. 
of our Kierature are more truly poetic>d; none more completely carry one away into .in idr,sl 
realm, where worldly noises ra>me to the ear, if they reach it at all, stilidued and deadened ; 
none breathe out of them, and around them a more bewitching atmosphere. His song as one 
hears it is like that of the uightnigaic as he heard it; 

"My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 

One minute past and Lotthe-wards had sunk,’* 


Hot without reason Shelley, apostrophiilnc Keats, calls the nightingale *thy spirit ’ sister. 
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•ST AGNES’ EVE. 


t. The chief incident of this poem is founded on a popular superstition. The belief 
which in Scotland is .issociatcd with ilallowc^, or the Kve of All Saints* Day, was in 
England attached to the vigil of St Agnes, whose feast was celebrated on January the ztst. 
It was thought that, if certain rites and forms were observed, maidens might be vouchsafed 
a sight of their future husbands. The accounts of these vcquisite ceremonies vary. See 
Chambers* Days, also Ellis’ jfraiftl’s Pap. Antig. It is impossible to say when such 

a notion became connected with .St Agiibs. Her legend is “o^ie of the olde.st** of the church; 
sec Mrs Jameson’s Saertd and Art; her effigies arc as old as any, next to those of the 
Evangelists and Apostles; but in the story of her martyrdom, in the Diocletian persecution, 
there is no sign of the matrimonial interest that is found at a later time adding to her popu¬ 
larity. For otlier legends that gathered around her, her name is no doubt answerable. It was 
impossihle that it should not suggest “.igna,” and that, consequently. Iambs and she should 
not be allied. In TennyMim’s lines, called St Agties' iirv, tlic speaker, some saintly nun, 
wins through pniyer and faith a vision of the Heavenly Bridegroom. 

Other incidents of the poem seem to have been drawn from Romeo and yuliet, perhaps 
from Clciucer's Troilus and Cressida, and also, it may be, from the old Haddoii Hall story 
of the eloitcracnt of Dorothy Vernuii with her true lover, John Manners. 

a, The poem abounds with the beauties, and with the faults, that char.aclerirc Keats. It 
need not m.'ir one’s enjoyment of it as a poem that its an:h,xoIogy is somewhat inaccurate. 
Scott himself is by no means perfect in this respect. If we*are not introduced into the 
veritable medieval world, at lc.ist we arc taken out of our own present workaday atmosphere; 
we are borne .iway into a l.md of enchantment; we feel the vciy air of Romance blowing 
around us; we too are ‘'hoodwinked with faery fancy.’* 


I71J. r. St AgHii hve, J;iu. xi. 

a. Jor alt hui feathers. See note in Hymn Nat. 7,^. 

avoid. So King Lear^ 111 . iv. 84, &c. In i)th and 14th century writings occus 
the forms aroldcn, to grow or in.ike cold; nivlrn, atcolded, and avoid, part. ftc. (Stratinann). 
See in the Anervn Kiudr, Ed. h^trten, p. 404; “Idel acoaldeth and acwencheth this fur”iu: 
Idleness cooleth and qnencheth ibis fyre. The a here is a corrupted form of an intensive 
prefix af or of. So in a-hun^red, which in Piers Plouf'hnian, vi. 369, appears as af-yngred 
(romp. .V S, of'hiugrittH, ami scr Skeat’s, Clar. Pre^s, P. P, Gloss.). So afered, afraid, 
nthtis/, ago (see note to Hymn Nat. 155), awvary (as Mids. N. D. V. i. 357, &c.), 

5. headsman ■- strictly, pr.iycrs-maii. The term often denoted one who in return for 
obligations received gave his benefactor the irenefit of his prayers. Hence often beadsman 
»s almsnuitt. So the '■ blue-gowns ” of Scotland ai e called Kiuifs Bedesman t see the Awtiguary. 
As for prayers being looked upon as a return for material kindnesses, comp, the yet 
cKtaiit phrase in ‘’petitions": “and your petitioners will ever pray, &c,’* See in the N.T., 
Si James v, 15, Shaksperc. passim. For the form of the word, in Piers PI. is found 
hedeman{nest Ui. 41 and 46 in Clar. Press Ed.), in the Ancren Rimle, heodeman. The final 
e of bide represents the old plural inflection. When tiiat inflection was superseded by s, then 
cidne in the form bedesman. For the derivation, beds is connected with Hd, beadie, &c. 

a little ball, is bede itself in a secondary sense. Biddbtg-proyer is strictly a tanto* 
togue, if we may use such .a word (comp, anaiegue). 
told. See note to L*AUeg. 67. 
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nsafyfsCO a rose-bed. See Virgil’s '^biferique fv»r£» Pmiti" [(rMtfg. iv. Ilq). 
p«) a rose-chaptet, a garland. Jeremy Taylor s|)eaks of "rosaries and coouneis,’* {iii} a seiec- 
Uon of prayers. Comp. !^ch l^k-titles as the Co^n of CeUfit JZoatx, Foiiontm 

Centuna, Tht Evergreen, &c. (iv) a string of brads; see note on htdesmt€tH^ t, 4. 

Comp. Tennyson’s St Agnesi JSve: * 

"My breath to heaven like vapour goes; 

May my so»l follow sooik" 

7. ttaser is shortened from the Fr- qfceHsoit^iax. wcf-wjor/nw. IHive other instances 
of such abbreviation.] 

8. [Explain vaithout «r deatk.\ 

12. vteagtt is from the <I,at. tMMtr, as Mgtr from acer {vtH.'ttger-. viniiin‘.icre). 

13. degrees is here used in its r.sdical sense.* ’free is front the Lat. gt\idns. 

IS- [What does he mean Iry /Mrgii/enat nttWi 

16. [What is meant by dumk heicfj 

[orat’nes. Wliat letter dites the apostrophe represent here? What oUicr letters 
does it occasionally represent?] 

17. /otfs. Coriip. /» Jtfem. ii.; 

" I s^m to /at/ from out iiiy bloori.” 

18. kneds. I/ocd is cognate with head, 

tuails, Thi.« mnil (quite distinct from wait, Fr. iftalle \ trunk or lug, rsperiatly 
one for letters, which is of 'I'cnlnnic origin) is ultimately from ful rnttraln, in its secondary 
.sense of a hole, an interstice, a mesh; which sense it has for instance in Ovid's//rr, v. tq, 
where (Knone spe.iks of her old paslinies with Tans, 

" Ketia saepe comes m’Uidts distinct.! tetcnili.” 

• 

lleuce i/KU'ula, hccomtiig luaela, becoiniitg mailie, tlio Kng. Mail, denotes stevl-ring armour; 
then, generally, steel armour of any kind, 

21. jiatter'd, Leigh Hunt breaks out into an ecstasy on the use of this verb here. He 
Sisys, the old man think-s the music is fur him -is well as for others, &c. &c ; sec Iwaginathm 
and Fatuy. But prohaldy Keats uses the word somewhat yaguely->-he is not a very accurate 
writer —for se/feited, Lat, Ww/. (.'ornp. Dryden’s Du/resuoy a/ud JoUn'em: " A cxmimrl of 
voices su()por(ing themselves by their different jmrts make a harmony, pleasingly fills their 
ears, and them.” Johnson defines in this us,-)ge. .ss, "to plbtse, to sooth." 

’I'hts sense, he says, is purely Ganick." Ktyiiiologically, fatter is cluK'ly iikin lo^at/ent 
Jiat, &c. 

177. 3»- cktde. 'llie A. S. cidan. whvncc r4iV/<f s= to striee, quarrel, brawl. Whence ikije 
of any clamour, or noise, as of dogs, as Mids. N.£f. IV. i. iiq, of a flood, t/tH, V(l(, 111 
ii. igyfcomp. the reading chiding in Otket/e, II. L la), &c. With the sense here cotnp. the 
use of hnty, as in braying trumpets^ A'. John, III. i. 303. 

32. the Uvel chanAers. Comp, the level mattingmX. i'/». 

37. argent » silver-bright, gleaming. 

revelry revellers. Sec note to Iratk/rut Tim Dogs, 63. 

38. tMr» is a Perdan word, brought into Europe by the Greeks- See iEsch. Pers. 6dt; 

"/beiAtwv rtdpae ^kapte wt^evvime." 

Of like antecedents, and perhaps of much the same meaning, except that the riopa was aseii 
spedally of the Icing’s head-dress, were evpfnaU and esfiaipic, orxtiwptr. Foi'evpflowfa see 
Hervd. V. 49, where Aristagoras speaks depredatiogly of the Persian Irowsers (era^upeger) 
and icv^'ewt. Turheut. too, is of Persian origin. Here it would seem that tkira. r«^ to 
the ladkm* head-dresses. * 

go. truimpks. See fao. 



NOTES, 





43. [Exi^ia Ail use of Iroodtd. Can you illustrate it from the Latin or the Greek 7 ] 

43. I How would you explain as here?) 

4Q. w>«ff, fte. So Tennyson'^s Mariana: "Upon the middle of the night'* Virgil’s 
"nocte super media” (ASn. ix. 

S3 *upint s lying on the back See I. 54. So the Greek inuK. Contrast pronos, 
From the complete relaxation of the attitude comes the secondary sense of indolent. 
"The fourth cause of errour,” says Sir Thomas Brown, in his Vulgar Errors, "is a supinity 
or neglect of enquiry, even in matters wherein wC doubt, rather believing than going to see.” 

34. far. The construction is accoHing to Rie analogy of pray for, &c. 

60. tiptoe a excited. See If on. V. IV. iii. 43. 

178 . 7a koedroinUd s strictly, hooded or Covered a-s to the eyes, i. e. blinded; see AlPs 

Well that Ends Welt, IV. I. go; Eotugo a^d Juliet, T. iv. 3:” w——— 

" We'll have no Cupid haodwinkld with a scarf, &c." 

So the .simple hooded in Meas. for Meas. V. i. 358; comp, hoodman. For hood src 1 . iS. 
Wink in this compound seems = that which winks, the eye, though, .is a simple word, it does 
not appear to occur in that sense. Perhaps it is shortened Troax u/iuhers, E/inkers is wed 
for eyes in the dialect of " slang.” 

faery ^ Fairy land; as in the title of bpenscr’s pogm. 

all amort. Sec Taming of the Shr. IV. iii. 36, &c. Probably, as Nares suggests, 
a corruption of alamort, Fan.shawc writes alamort in his translation of the Lusiad, v. 85. 

71. [What is the fari.c of to here 7 ] 

75. on fire. In njtame the an is corrupted. 

77 [What is meant by buttress'd here?] Buttress and abutment and butt are all 
cognate. 

8a Comp, the visit of Romeo and hts friends to the house of the Capulets. 

84. citadel is the Ital, citadella, dim. of citta. * 

go beldam So i Hen. IV. III. i. 37, &c. Perhaps the bel—belle is used ironically, 
perhaps euphemistically. Johnson says that in Old Fr. the word " jugnihed probably an old 
woman, as belle Age, old age ” But belle Age scarcely illustrates belle dame. In English we 
cansf^ieakof "a fair age," "a good age,” "a good old age;” but we couldn’t say "a good 
or a fair man” for '‘a good'^iged man.” Goodman and goodruife moan something very 
diflerent. * 

94. kail-pillar. From the words immediately following it would seem that Keats uses 
kail here in the modern acceptation, for a vestibule, nut in the medieval, for the chief room 
of the house. 

179 . loo. du/arfsk. Dwarf is the l.ster form of the Ancient English dweork or dweorg 

u crooked * 

loi. fit is perhaps connected with fight. It is quite a distinct word from ft, the adj., 
also used substantively, which is front the Vr.fait, 

^ 105. god-sib, strictly, a god kinsman, or a kinsman with respect to G<kI, 

that is, ill a religious .sense; a spons< ir.-at.i3inciit.,bantU in, a go dfather jo r g odmother. On the 
comiption of meaning see 1 'rench’s Eng, Past and Pres. 

116. See the extract from the Trttttslation of Naogeorgus, aptid Brand: 

" I'hen commes in place St Agnes’ Day, which here in Gennanie 
Is not so much esteemde nor kept with such sulemnitie: 

But in the Popish Court it standes in passing hie degree, 

As spring and head of wontlrous gaine, and great cominoditce. 

For in St Agnes' church upon this day while nuisse they sing, 

* Two tnmbe.t as white as snowe the nonnes do yearely use to bring; 

And when the Agnus chaitnted is upon the aoiter hte, 

(For in this thing there bidden is a solcmne nysterie) 
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They ofier them. 'I1ic serranu of the pope when thie i« <kme« 

Do tmt them into pasture good till shearing time be come. 

'{'hen other wooll they mingle with these Roly fleeces twaine 

Whereof, being ssunne and diest, are made the p«U of passing gaine." 

% 

ISO See Reginald Scot’s Disutrifry Witcht.n%/t, Book xii. chap. *vi. p. 145, of Fd. 
1665; •' Leonardus Vairus saith tluu there was a Prayer cxiaut whereby might be carried in 
a sieve water or other liquor. I think it wasg'lam cl.iy, which a rrow taught a maid that was 
promised a cake of so great qu.iniity os migi^ bo kneaded of so much flour as she could wet 
with the w.iter that she brought in a sieve, and by that mi'.uis die daiu’d it with clay, and so 
liaguiled her sisters, &c. And tins Talc I he.inl an.ong my gr.innains maids, whereby I can 
decipher this witchcraft.” • 

isi. You should b<* (llicron ViuiisrIf. * • 

las- mickle. The Aniietit Kug Muelot myceK Old Kiig, mfiche, ,MoiI, Eng. muck. 

139. urchen, strictly a hedgehog, coining ulum.itcly floor the f<at. eficit$*f U used 
jocosely foi a child. The f.ither 

“ Must llcc^1s express his love's excess 
AVith wolds of unmeant bitterness." 

Sec Cbyiilahel, conclusion to Pari<ll , where with the consummate philosuphiral and pneticat 
power coinbined which cliaracicri/es him, t.'olcridgc discusses such whiniik ‘if s|>eech. 

erpH^ means strictly a crooning or groaning smind. As if a beggar should lie 
allied a '.vhtHf. 

r.lj. brook is oddly used here, litwk. froni the Aiict Kng. bruittH (comp, (ierm 
hraucluH, I«it. fruor, /rttclus], inctins to use, to be.rr, to endure, l/r scarce couhi brook 
tears niiist mc.in “he loiild scarrcly lolcrjir, tears," cert.iinly not "he could scarcely re* 
Iraiii from tears ” , 

180 . r?6. {/tkra /ici/ biowu rose. What is the point of the simile? What verb, or verlial 
does the phrase strictly i|u.ihfy 7 | 

153. fans'll. Fans is strictly that which seises or clutches. Probably flus'^ it ^ lh« 
Shime root. 

jefj, fassins bell, ft was called also the .soul Irell, 51 ee Ellis' Brand's/’■s/t. Auhq. 
Ellis, quotes from the Adpcrltsetmnts for due Order, &c. 7 Eli/.: “Item, that when anye 
Christian bodic is in passing that the bell be toiled, and th.it the ■ ar.ite be <peci,allie called for 
to comforie the steke person; and .after the timn of his passinge to riiigo no more but one 
shone pealc," &c. He mentions “ the prcsvnl national s.»ying 

"When the bell licgins to toll, 

I.,i>r<l have mercy on the souf." 

158. flainmg. So plaint. The stem is Lat flanso. 

162. betide is from And. Eng. tidan to hjppeu. Ttdinss ^ what happens, occur' 
rences; then an account of what happens. 

weal. So wealth, as in the Book of Common Prayen " flraiit her in healtU .ind 
wealth long to live." 

i6> \pale eHchantment. How would you explain the epithet?! 

171. Evident reference is made to the fearful storm which swept over the woods of 
Broceliande, the night of that day when Merlin revealed bis chamt to his mistteta and was 
tree-prisoned for ever. But Keats scents to be confusing that story with some other. See 
Tennyson's Vivien. 

181 . >77' cater is the Old Fr. aeater. Mod. Fr. ackeUr, Low Lat. aeceftare, ^ 

i8a » “ Utinam nunquam resutgam.* 

x8i. kekUe b formed from kqp. 

188. amain. See LychL iti. 
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i^j, Hie emtivtiorid t^tit ^ like a spirit <»>nimissi<}ned to*succour the woman. 

mediittg* The poet should mean the rushes that were strewn over the medfevat 
floor; see a Hett. JV, V. v i, Tam* f>/ the Shrew IV. 1 . 48, &c.; hut matting can scarcely 
denote them* See note on tar^t* I. 351. 

199. rifti'-deve. The cushat or wood<pigeon. is so called from a white line that runs 
round its neck. 

fled. Many neut. verbs in Eng have past part, used in an active sense. In this 
respect as in many others, the affinity betweeit*Eng]ish and Greek is noticeable. /V^n/here s 
^vyovog. It conid not be translated into Lathi br any one word; imagine such a form as 
fugitee. ;>The only verbs in Latin which have past participles with an active sense are what 
are termed deponent verba: thus dead is exactly represented by mertuus* risen by erfyis, 
stashed (on a journey) by pro/ectus* ^c. 

304 . [What do you think is meant hy vistens witie f\ 

304, tvlnble. See it in its moft literal sense in the form volnbU accented on the 
(tenuft., in Par. Lest, iv, 594: 

Whether the prime orb 
Incredible how swift, had thither roll’d 
Diurnal; or this les.s earth 

By shorter flight to the East had lef^ him there," &c. 

Elsewhere Milton uses voluble, 

30 $. When the tongue-bereft Philomela of the old Greek story was transformed into a 
nightingale, her tongue was restored her, or she might have died such a death. 

] 89 . ao8. easement » strictly, the case or frame of the window. Cast radically means that 
which contains or encloses, the ultimate stem being the Lat, capsa. 

313. [What is the force of of hereTJ 

313. tiger-moth. See Wood’s Nat. /list,, Insects. ^ 

310 . [What does shielded mean here f What other meaniugs does it sometimes bear?] 
shielded seuiekem. Strictly this phrase is tautologous: for scutcheon or escutcheon 
is the Old Kr. rseusson, which is from the I^t. scutum. (Comp, espirer with sperare, espace 
with spatium. See. Cognate is esquire. Old Fr. escuier from scutarius. 'The form from 
which eteusteti immediately comes is scutionem; icutionem corrupted gives scuHoh, 
whence scussen, or with the prosthetic vowel escusson. Mod. Fr. ecusson, see Bracket’s 
Dtet. Eipm. de la L. Fr. Technically scutcheon x a. herddic shteM; vs achievement, 
commonly corrupted into hatchment (here there is a radical reference to the service in 
return for which the armorial ensigns were granted i. Keats somewhat inaccurately uses 
scutcheon here to denote simply armorial bearings. 

ai8. gules e red colour, re^^sented in engraved shields by vertical lines. See ffamlet, 
II. ii. 477, of ’’heraldry,” with which Pyrrhus was smeared: 

"Head to foot 
Now is he total g'M/rr, horridly trick’d 
With blood of fathers, mother.^, daughters, sous," &c. 

In Tisnen qf Athens, IV. lit. 59, the misanthrope bids Aldbiades 

" With man's blood pdiit the ground, gnles, gules” 

The ultimate stem is that Lat. gnta the throat. 

According to Mr Millais’ illustration, this exquisfltc passage is founded on a falsity. The 
light of Hm moon would not he strong enough to reflect the cotours of the srindow. One 
feels a wretched iconoclast for saying to, 

, est. asnetkyst m violet. Commonly a molet-coloured precious stoue, so called i^iai' 
dvely because it was believed to have the virtue of preventing druiUteimeai, 

aaa. a glory* So ttimhtte, and entrioiss. 

339. itd^ Formerly Mies, bnm fitting dose to the body, a» W. eorad, fiom 
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L bodiei, or a lajr of bocHrs. cor«*. Qoipwt.'' ShM'Ood** Otet. “Thy 

^«<,bdstT<d out with bombast and Hith bagges,*' GWtgne in It., { c. “Thy bodlt« 
Kuflea out with cotton" (Wodgwood). Ben Jonson%rite» ^i^r, *ecan Siemiti 

“I'ho whatebono mdb 

'Oiat quilts thoM Mm t have t«ave to «pun,“ 

for probably here thw Aatfiffsthat bodic;^; but it is possible it may k those boddicts. 
MCed hoddices seem to have been (he mode in the first half of the cishteeath ceuttny. See 
Fairhdt's C«/«w in England, ' 

*30. attirt. Sec note on Lycid. 146. «. 

931. wrrowanf jssea-maid. Mtr is of the satue family as the mor in Ar-inard-ta ,ind 
In Mar-iui, the Lat. mapv, Eng. mar-intr^ mnr-iak oOmitr-s 4 , &C. 

837. Prosaically, the cpiihet gc^pied should iKthaps be attached to tlttp, rather than 
to warmth, Imt indeed warmth a/ tktp is but a phra&e for warm tUep, like * Cato's virtue foe 
‘the virtuous Cato,' ‘Hercules* strength' for ‘the strong Hercules,' Sie. See Georg, i 78: 

“ lyeth^o perfusa papavera sonmo.'’ 

(Wh.it docs he tneau, do you ^ink, by pappitd f] 

?3<j. the morrow-day. Afor% (no strictly =: morning, the -otr-ing, Kuh being diinimi* 
tival. Bui the strict sen.se has been forgotten, as in Tomomno-night, 

1*40. = unread, and so unopened. Mohammedans would no more cate to peruse the 
Christian Scriptures, than Chrisiians tho.se of hlohammed. 

94J. Sec Tennyson’s Ulyssrs. 

18S. 744. stolen. See note on 1. ic>t) 

(What docs so mean herel] 

947. tendertuts. Cdmp- '* tender taken breath” in Keats' T>,i«it Sonnet, “a gentle 
sigh,” lenit of sounds in Latin wiiters, &c 

951. carpet. So in I, 36a But in the Middle Agrs car/kti in the modern tense weie 
almost unknown. What were called carpets then, were our tabIe*cloths, as in Tam, 0/ the 
Shrew, IV. i. 57. Ibe only exception *ccias to have been that sometimes in palaces carpets, 
were laid down in “iny lady’i th'imbcr." “habelln, queen of Kdw.ird 11., had a black 
carpet in her chamber at Hcrtforil.’'&c.; see Oar Enghih l/ewe, Floorcarpets (obs. the 
lignificance of this compound) were not commau tilt the i7tii century, 
ass- This was a carpet in the medieval sense. 

957. Morphean, I'he arcciit ought to be cm the penult, as in the ca-e of Orphtu* in 
Par, Lost, iii, 17. 

amuUt, of Arabian origin, strictly .wmet)iitl|' carried, Talisman is of Greek 
rwigin, and strictly w something consecratihi, 

36t. This may serve to illustrate l» Mem. xxviii. 

st>3. laVeMledd. Lavender, Fr. lavande, derives its name from the usage here re'- 
ferred to, 

363. candied is s-rid to be derived from the Pens, gand s sugar. $0 that tvgar-eandy 
is amply tatitologous, as Brown Bess (see Blackley's Gossip aiout U^ordt), hionnt ienjortaw 
(where ben »law a Mount), &c. 

f mince is the Fr. emt^[. Old Fr. cooing, Prov. eodoing, Ital. col^pta, Lat. eotonea 
(see Bracket), which comes fiem Cfdonia, the name of a town in Crete. 

gourd'wfnm the Fr. eengeurde, Lat. ewnrHia (from ctsrwa}. 

367. syrops. Fr. strop. Low Lat. simptts, Arab, shared. Shrtd and skerhet are 
oognal«*-are in fact but various forms of syrup. ^ 

afiS. etrgotp is derived from Argo the famous old Creek dUp; or, more prabaVlyt from 
Retgttta tbe fomotfi late medieval pert <M ht greatest prosperity 
s6^ [Where are Eeo and Sattsarcastdfi 
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Sa^rotnd it described as a populous and prosperous city by the Spanish traveller 
Clavi]o in the beginning of the 15th century. 

276. S0rafik How completely ^artists” have ruined the word ehtrui as a term of 

endearment! , 

277. eremite. Of this word hermit is a corruption. Comp. aKaxupiriie and anchorite. 

181 . S84. salvert radically, tasting-dishes (so Wedgwood), or perhaps savers, safe-keepers. 

28V i.e. the fringe shows bright in the moonlight. 

288. 7voofed here loosely for woven. 

289. hallow, L e. resounding. See note oiAhi-s word in Hymn Nat. I. 178. 

292. See it in Keats’ Poems, ed. 1868, or that of 1871 (ed. W. Rossetti) or in the 
Golden Treas. of Songs and Lyrics. It would seem to have ]^en rather the name of the old 
poem, than the old i>oem itself, that insgtirvl Keats’ piece. The old poem, written originally 
by Alain Ch.trtier in the early 15th c^itury, translated into English by Sir Richard Ros, 
consists uiainly of a somewhat prolix conversation between an obdurate lady and her lover, 
at the close of which she goes away indifferent to dance and play, he desperate to tear his 
hair and die. A copy of the English version may be seen in Chaloicr’s British Poets, vol. t. 
5?8, .ind also in Political, Kelii^tous, and Love Poems, ed. by Mr. Fiirnivall for the Early 
K.ngli.sh Tc)ct Society. For some account of Alain Charticr sec Besant’s Early Fretuh Poetry, 
chap. i. • 

2(j). [How would you explain touching the melody fj 

301). tuneable. See M. N. D. 1. i. 182; 

“Vour tongue’s sweet air 
hlore tuneable than hirk to shepherd's ear,” &c. 

(Complete nonsense is made of these words in Steeven’s glee, by breaking off the connection 
of flir with its prediciitc). On ’hie see note to variable, Proth. 13. 

185 . 318. See Keats’ Sonnet, Bright star! would I were stead/eUl as thou art. 

325. flaw-blmvn. A'Aiwsgust, blast, as often in Spenser. 

330. Here Madeline really wakes. « 

333. uuprmrd a untrirained. Prum is ultimately from the stem pro^a^. See Cystdr. 
V. iv. 118. 

“His roy.\l biid 

PtHHcs the imiiiortal wing, and cloys his beak. 

As when his god is pleas’d.” 

336. A somewhat fantastic piece of blaxonry. * 

346. wassailers. Wassail is said to be derived from the Ancient Eng. drinking saluta* 
tion wces-hael » good health to join^ 

349. Rhenish, see Mer. of Vtn., f.ii. loa; ffamtet, I. iv. 10. 
snead, Milton uses the form meatk. Par, Lost, v. 345. 

188 . J 5 . 1 * darkling. Sec note to Des. Vill. 29. 

358. The arras of Henry V’s bed was embroidered with scenes of hunting and hawking. 
See Our Eng. Home. Read M. Arnold’s Tristram assd Jseult. Best of all, go and look 
at the (dd tapestry still hanging in the Earl’s bed-chamber and the dressing-room belonging 
to it at Haddon HolL 
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1, 1793—1811. Percy llysslu- Shtllcy was tIoriP Aug. 4, 1799, at Fiel<l Place, »eai 
Horshain, Su&sex, where hU falht.r rcMded till his silfccesbhin to the Kaionetcy in 1815. He 
was sent to minor schools, .*uid then to Kton, and thence in 18 lo to Univer.sity College, Oxford. 
Prom his earliest years he shewed gre.sl independence of mind and spirit: indeed he never 
accepted things as he found them, Ijccanse he found them so. but from the beginning he 
lioldly asked fur reasons, and protested when they could not be or were not given, and tf 
somewhat wildly and user sanguinely, yet aiw.iys with the utmost generosity and the purest 
purpose, -icncmrd rcrforiiutioii'^ flc •'ays ilut even at school he vowed thus with himself; 

'■ I will lie wise, 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me H<*s 
.Such |x>wer; for I grow weary to lichuld 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 
Without reproach or chetk." 

, Kfpfiltfi/ hiittn. Dedication, 

And this vow to the end of his life he did his best to keep. At Uxford, his vigorously 
sceptical spirit expressed itself in certain theological diMXintciits. llie authorities of that day 
could not, or did not Iwlieve in "honest duubt." Shelley's dissatisfaciioiis and eu'iuiriugi 
were answered hiiiiiin.irilv by a sentence cxpulMon. 

2. i 8 it--iSi 3 . Ihiis .Shelley at the .ige of 19 was sent adrift. There seems to have 
existed but imperfect sympathy between him and hh. own fntitdy at thi.s time; though he 
receis'cd some pecuniary allowance front his f.ither, he rerided little, or not at ull at home. It 
could not be good for him to be thrown so dtmplclely upon his own unassisted judgment; and 
the only wonder is that the coiiseipiences were not quite disastrous. Happily he had great, 
though not sufficient, piotections iu his own noble nature ai^ sincere philanthropy. He made 
an unfoiiunate marriage with Harriett Westlarooke, a school-elri of lO. Hie young couple 
lived at various pdaces^at fidinburgh, York, Keswick, Dublin, in the Ide 01 Man, North 
Wales, North Devon, Killamey, London, dhellay studied and speculaletl and theorized; 
he wrote aKso some few poems, of which Qiutn Mab wa.s the chief. Towards the cloMt 
of 1813 his wife and he parted. Her stihsequent life is sad enough; let charity draw a veil 
over it till its end In suicide in November, 1816. Meanwhile Shelley had formed a fresh 
connection with Mary Godwin, a truer hel{jmate, whom after Harriett's death he tnnrHed. 
Their pecuniary distresses were relieved in 1815, by an arrangement with his father, fust then 
become Sir Timothy, by which ho was to receive ^ w» a year. He still lived a Mzntewhat 
nomad life; ho visited Switzerland: then resided awhile in South Devon, ait Clifton, at 
Bisbopgate Headi, near Windsor Forest; visited Switierlaitd again; then settled for some 
time at Great Marlow. During these various wanderings be wrote 44/ez/or, and the ttivott 

Itlamf besides various minor poems. Hta genius was more and more definitdy and 
hriltiantty displaying itsdC But he began to find his country but little ctmgenial. The 
shamoftilest cnkimies about him were cucidating everywhere. Lord Chancellor Eldon de* 
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prived hiQi of the igtiardianship of his own children by his first ^ife. His ht^os and dreams 
of a mom tmly free and mdightened time seemed to find nothing to sustain them, 

Tennyson in one of his poems, aftet^speaking with high pride of this English land, declares 
that he would quit it if ever the praises he bestows should cease to be due, 

** Should handed unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single tbougljt is civil crime 
And individual freedo^ mute; 

Tho’ Power should make from land to land 
'Hie name of Britain trebly great: 

'J’ho‘ ever^ channel of the State* 

Should alinos^choke with golden sand: 

Yet waft me from the harbour mouth, 

Wild wind! 1 seek a warmer dey. 

And I will see before I die 
I'he palms and temples of the South.*' 

To Shelley that dire condition of things appeared to be gxisting. So he quitted England. 
There was alre.idy in exile another illustrious poet. It must be said that to B)rron and to 
Shelley, and .also to Keats, their country was a harsh stepmother. 

3. i8i8»i8a3. The rest of Shelley’s life was passed in Italy—at Milan, Leghorn, Venice, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Rome, Naples, Pisa, lastly at Sperria. During this period his greatest works 
were written, not to mention minor pieces: in 1819 were composed his great dramas Promt- 
ihtm Unbound^ and The Cenri, in t8so his exquisite Ode to, a Skylark^ in iSai that most 
generous and noble Elegy Adonait, In Italy, iSaa, he was drowned in a squall off Via Reggio 
in the gulph of Leghorn. His remains, restored by the waves a fortnight afterwards, were, 
according to an Italian law relating to things washed up by the sea, burnt on the shore, where 
they were found. ITie ashes were deposited in the Protestant Cemetery at Rome, where lay 
his loved little son, his " lost illiam,*' 

" In whom 

Some bright spirit lived, and did 
That decaying robe consume, 

Wliich its lustre faintly hid.’* 

There too lay Keats. Shelley's widow lived worthily of him till 1831. 

Shelley found the time "out of^joint ;** but he did not cry 

"O cursed spite 

That ever I was bewn to set it right I" 

Rather he addressed himselt to the task of reformation with zeal and delight. Hiere are 
many points of Mmilarity between Shelley .and Milton, in their geniuses, in their tastes, even 
in the facts of their lives. They were both idealistic, not realists, and lyrical rather than 
dramatic: they were both intensely Greek in their literary sympathies; they were both ardent 
social, religious, and politicat reformers. The error of both of them as reformers arose out 
of tholr too sanguine hopes of their fellaw*msn. Out of the generosity of their natures they, 
calculated on oUicrs acting with the same denial, the same single-mindedness, the same purity 
,^seul as moved and guided themselves. As to the practicability of the reforms advocated it would 
be decidedly unfidr to couple Milton with Shelley. It is true that Milton's sdiemes mostly, 
p^misd at the rime ahoirive; but certainly they cannot be stigmatised as wild and dreamy. 
Ecese of his tnesKures did in rime become facts; and some may in some sort he even now 
bedCNDShig so. Whereas Shelley can scarcely be rescued flrom rite charge of fimetfidneu and 
^un^Rty. He, had less knowledge and lets ju^tment than his great predecessor. He set 
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about rerunning the world before he well understood ks ease* at an ag% when th« really 
impossible seemed possible. He had faith enouih in hbt cause and In his lbUow->matt to 
make the removal of mountains seem easy; but the ntiUBtains were huge and of deep rootSi 
and scarcely even quaked for all hts efforts. His early rupture with the English world lost 
him all the advantages which a fuller experience of it and ^longer intercourao wUH it mi^ht 
have given. That world was no less estranged from him than he from it. It misunderstood 
and inismterpreted him throughout his careen It covered him with Its opprobrium. At* 
btitedly he was not the man Unit ws>r)d paintetl^ It by no means followed that because Shelley 
did not repeat the ordinary creeds and even mgeked at them, be believed in nothing. Kelley 
was never in his soul an itheUt; it was .simply inittossible with his nature that he should be i 
what he did deny and defy was a deity whose worship seemedi as he taw the woiidt consistent 
with the reign <i€ Mlfi&hncts and fiigotry. 

Shelley’s poetry bears the impress of his eager,*mrilunl nature, and aUo of bis vexed, 
peacelest life. When those vexations are rememberefl and also that he was cut off when not 
yet “in flushing,’' the woiks he has left behind nios'e wonder and aslonishment at the Splon* 
duur of his genius. Without doubt he is one of the foremost of English poets. Saircnly one 
hat possessed in » higher degree the gifts of language and of melody. Few indeed have heard 

“The still sad music of humanity,” 

and cch.^ed it with such fine feeling and extiuUlie modulation as he. If ever any poet, 
he heard that subtle sphcrc-music Plato speaks of, and made it in some sort audible for mail* 
kind. Tncre wa.s much in cointuwn between his genias and that of Wordsworth. Certainly 
of hw coiitein{wraries Wordsworth influenced him most, however the cottservafism of Words* 
worth’s matiirer years shocked and alienated him. Would that he had had something of 
Wordsworth’s patient, faithful workmanship! In other respects he was perhaps tite better 
endowed by nature. His p^mtic faculty is livelier and more vigiH^tus. It drotrps or falls less 
often—is less subject Ui pn^aic intervals. Giiidaucc and control it sometimes wants, not 
ever life and power. HU eyes pierced, so far as a nun’s may, thrmigh tlie material world, 
to tlie eternal world which lies beyond and tmward. Indeed the material world did but furnish 
him with the means of expression ; what he would express w.is not its nor of it. His vistons 
were not of earth, to his •.pint one may '-(/I'.sk .ss he to the lark in his famous ode: 

“Higher still and higher ^ 

From the earih thou springest 
lake a cloud of fire , 

The blue deep thou wingest. 

And singing still dost soar and soaring evei singesl.” 

Alt the fairnesses of the earth were dearest to him a^ Imaging yet more exquisite and 
diviner beauty. 

“ He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom. 

Nor heed nor see what things they t>e; 

But from these lU'cate he can 
Forms more teal than living Man, 

Nurslings of Immonality.” 


Pram, IfnbtmniL 
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ADONAIS. 


K«ati 4ied at R^me on the 97th uf Dec. i8to according to Shelley's Preface, on Feb. 33 
t8ai accordia{[ to I^d Hounhton's Memotn, tn Feb. 97 according to Mr W. M. Rossetti's 
Prefatory Notice, on Feb, 94 according to Hole’s Brief Bhg. Diet, 00 Feb. ai according to 
Leigh Hunt’s Autobiagrafhy. Shelley, then living at* Pisa, was moved to lament him by 
profound sorrow and indignation. He had been in Keats'*earlicr works much that was rc- 
piignAiil to ln.s own taste; but he considerefl "tiie fragment ur 'Hyperion' as second to 
nolhingthat was ever produced by a vfriter of the same years.' His indignation wa.s stirred 
by the report that Keats' illness was caused by the attacks ot certain ruffianly reviewers in 
England'--a report that had little or no foiindatitm; nut tluit Ids reviewers had not been 
ruffianly, but Keats had tmi much strength of mind to lie “suufled out” by any article. 

With this Elegy .should b.: coiii|iarcd. ur contrasted, iAe Epitaph on Hion commonly 
ascribed to Moschus, Milton's Lyiidas, 'rcniiyM>ii's In Meutoriam. A careful study will 
show Shelley’s intimate actinaintance with tlie Hrcek piece just named, as also his familiarity 
with the first Idyll of Thcuciitus, .md the l.t .t Eclogue of Virgil. 


187. 3. Eo dear a head. A rl.issii.i-iti. loiiip. }lor.«ke’> "lam cati capitis" {Od. I. xxiv.). 
So freituenliy the Hr. edpa. In Knglidi citilc ate coiiiinoiily counted as .so many "head", 
hence the use of the word in the Diimiad: 

" A hundred head of Ansiotlc's friends." 

3, thy obscure cow pee* s ^ tliy fellow hours not made memorable by any such great sail 
event ns has marked you and is evc-r to lie mourned by you. 

10. Comp. TheoCf. i 06, Virg. A\/. t u, 10, .Milton's hye. 50—53. 

11. Sec Psalm xci. b. 

19. Urauia. In the Creek myihulogy l.'iauM w.(s the Muse of Aslrunomy, "and 
was represented with a celestial globe, to w hicb she points with a aniall statf (Smith'.s Class. 
/><(/.). but Milton, who uses the old tnythology in a very independent manner, sometimes 
re-shaping ur at least re-adjusting it (sev note to IP Allegro, I. /, makes Hrani.i di^t-'fiilly* 
"the Heavenly Oiu:'') the spirit of the b-fliest {melry; see Par, Lost, vii. 1— so, especially the 
earlier lines: <* 

"rtescend froiu hc.iven, Vrauia, by that name 
If rightly thou an called," &c 

where the "if” shewahe w.vs consciously using the name iu a new sense. Comp. " Heavenly 
Muse" in P. L. i. 6. Shelley follows Milton in this changed nomenclature, as indeed in other 
matters, fur he was an intense admirer of that great master (see below II. Compi. also 

Teniiyfcm’s /w Jliemoriam, xxxvii. Horace in his dirge for his friend (Juintilius invokes 
MeipomeHe. 

13. Comp Virgil’s picture 01 Oyrene aiiudst her nymphs. 

id Ret-hiadled. A’lmile is radically cognate with caudle. 

tS. Perhaps he is thinking particularly of the Ode to the Nightingale; 

, " Darkling 1 listen: .ind for many a time 

I have been half in love with Easeful Death, 

Call'd him soft names in many a raiiseri riiyme 
To take into the air my quiet breath. 
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Now more than ever aecm* it ridi le die, ^ 

To cease upon the tnidnight with no pain, 

Wiiile thou art pouring Torth thjr soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 

Still woukUt thou sag; and 1 have Cara in vtuo-" 

To thy high rtguteni become n nod." 

a?* Comp. Hnit. (wd ynl. V. iii, ioi~5, aUo Aiiisi*^, of die departed Poet: 

** Silence, too enamored of that vdee, 'A 

Loclu its mute muse in her ragged cell.” 

ISflL 39, IWhat part of the sentence is /ritfr f] 

jv. See any history of C^irtes ll.'t reign. ^ 

36. Who are the other two? Hunter and Viri^'l, or Homer aud J^antet Prulwldy 
Shelley means the former iNiir. Comp. Dryden's l!(jes, Threo poets in three distant age* 
born, Ike" See note to Gray’s Pmgrnt »f Petty, I. 81 'Hte Drama is nut included in 
these surveys, er Sophocles and Shakspere could not be omitted. 

37. This is a very obscure siatira. It seems to mean; not ail poets have essayed 
such lofty flights as Milton, 1. e. attempted Epic iwwtry, but some have wisely token « him 
level, i.e. attempted Lyric poeitg', and are still remembered at Lyric poets, at fiar laetanee 
Gray or Burns; others, attempting a middle flight, have been dbt off in the midst of their 
work, as Spenser, whom 

“Kre he ended his melodious song 
An host of angels flew the clouds among 
Amt rapt this swan from his attentive males 
To make him one of their associates 

In Heasen's fatre Quire." 

s 

Others yet live, of whom nothing tleiinite can yet be said, c«g. Shdley himself, Byron. 

48. A graceful reference to one of Keats’ own poeina; see ttaMh, when the “sad 
maiden " hae found her lover's body, and carried the head away with her, and tenderly 
dressed and shronded it: she 

" Per its tomb did chooM 
A garden pot, wherein she Inid U by 
And cover'd it with mould, aisfl o’er U set 
Sweet Basil, which her tears kept ever wet 
And she forgot the stars * * 

« * « * • 
but in pmice 

Hung over her sweet Basil ever tnorc. 

And moisten'd it with tears unto the core.** 

49. inu hvt feart. See PUk. II. V, i. 10. 7 V»v levt is n corruption of irtih Iwt. 

Sr. ihy tjctreme hop* »tpes extrema. 

5a. htno. This hlem, Lat Jtoreo, connected with hlootH, hlottoHtt Germ, t/ahou, is 
quite iBstiuet from iioat, 'LaX.Jlo. 

[What is there noticeable in the word order f] 

5S. Keats arrived frmn Naples at Romo in the late autumn of s8ao. 

Son CHU* Uarelit IV, laxviii, et soq. 

6t. Comp, tka Ciaotiyt 

“He who hath best him oV the d«nd«* tm. 

63. Jiftddmoim, serene; ns in Gaatg. hr. 5$^ “per mwnt em M/tdda m J" Atm, x.Ny» 

"VjpiiM nocte." 

ItP» ^ tarU^kl See HymmUmi* HPammr. 13^ 

BE 





itm0 Ptfo nui|k'wat| to Cfurndact him alongt lead %(f a t|p^ 
tkttitrttinl 

70 . (Einplala/M/rMOjv.] • 

75, 01m< Uto pMtoral langtMge; comp. Lycida*. 

8a 0oea i^er thir nutA ^niu mean after their birth-^ftw the paiai they eoduivd 
tFhee ii^t fteKag the joy of helog t Birth was alt tiutt heart was to p?e them. 

81. uar,' The Pisa Edition reads or. 

84. oursorm^ S^oLye, 166. * 

go. With this^ of [Explain itlyomp. TMnyson*a TitAotuu: 

^ t 

“I'he vapours wee/ their burden to the ground.*' 

With the whole simile, comp, ^ • 

"Whose tliunder U its knelL" 

e 

91. sfarey dew. Comp. Tennyson’s Taihing Oak: 

"All starry culmination drop 

Balm dews to bathe thy feet." 

The stars were supposed to distil dew. So from the moon " vaporous drops proftmnd " were 
thought to **come to ground; ” see MacMkt III, v. 9$, 

93. /ro/Mse. Obs. the accent. So in the Ode to a Skytark, I. 5. 

94. anndem. Comp. Hippolytus* ofiering to his mistress Artemis: 

"dAA’ (3 ^tAi| dceirMva gpvosM noitritt 
Qvaiillia evart/Savr affo.” 

gd. [What is the force of would here I] 

97. roods. So Lat. arundo, as Virg. yEu. iv. 73, &c. 

99. fs and dull the fierce fire of her grief by contact with jiis death-cold cheek. As if 
the heart-flame would be allayed by a physical chill! 

harhed-x. radically bearded. By a metaphor the jags on the heads of an arrow or 
"flshing-hook"—"the points which stand backward to hinder them from being extracted" 
(Johnsonj-xwere called "beards"- to s fanged, and so generally piercing, cruel. 

180 . too. alii. Anc. Eng. aUhton, 'Hie simple verb occurs in the Booh 0/ CommoH 
Pre^rl "O Lord, let Uiy mercy lighten upon us." 

10a, i.e. which made it welcomb to both the minds and the hearts of men, that won it 
approval from both their careful judgments and their warm, eager feelings. 

10$. quenched its caress m chilled the warm kiss it gave. The splendour kissed; but 
Peath, rather than Adonais, received the kiss. 

107. embraces, conta is, holds. So in Shakspere, as aud CUo/t V. U. 36a: 

"No grave upon the earth shall eli/ in it 
A pair so famphs.” 

Anct Eng, cfy//an. 

1x3. See the Song to Sorrow in Sudysnion: 

"O Sorrow, 

Why dost borrow,” &c. 

ir7. "While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And touch the stubUe-plains with rosy hue." 

iCeata, TV Atstutmt. 

Cotttp. Ant, anui CUs/. IV, ail. 
ixg. See Keats'poems, 

’ ssy COssp. 30; 

r dx llflperM fim 





• S<5» 


13*-Se« the preceding ^(uotiMia^ 

i33> Sofoe edidoM wMagly^ iinteed nonsenlienttyt read Ae, See.rtie atwy of 
Echo in Cltts*. Diet, ' • ^ , 

Itt, 137. Xiitdiittg. KiMiUt is e favourite wort! rrith iiheUey; wse It 16, t®. 

14^ Other dowen loo, not only dt« Hyacinth and thi Nercimti, fade ior grief. 

J43> He is dunkidg of the OeU ia JV^4()ii/M^/le/ see the it^otetkiB gir^l«4h« nof* 
to I *8. 

149. ThU is the reeding of rh« Pisn Edition. The common tenia |tat the comme after 

yattik, not so well, ^ ^ 

150. Comp Agam. 49^'-'54, of vultures hovering wildly oyer their desolated neat. 
J51. fWbat is the force of *»/’ here ?J 

15a. See Introductbn. * ^ 

154. Comp, the famous passage in the K^ta}>k*Bi0^it, to6»ii; 

''ala! roi fMiAdj^ai yLt* ivav kato' aairoe fiAwvtsu 
rd x^v>p* e^Atro^vd r ciMaAiy qHAov ivtitvf, 
vovcpoy ai fwom aal tit trot oh.Vo 

8* ot firyaAet eal Hvfirtpoi, ot ood^i andpse^ 
iiradre epani a'raeeoi «V xArel aoiAe. 

fvtopsf •S' iAl\tL KTcppcwn veypsToe ffprov.'* 

Also SpeAser'f SAf/. Cal xi. 

157. [Explain the e/rr.} 

ifjo. Artre a briar; here, thicket 

169. So the E/i/a^A. Bianis ; 

**aai ev giv am ety^ evevxatOfitvot t&atat ip yf, 
racy Nvedwot 8' Hofse dt* rhe gderpvxo*' ^|8My' 
iraic 8* iyti ov i^iAoifU ; rh ytip yAAot ev asAoe 98^1.* 

182. 173- [Wbat is meant by Mfsr f#MArrf] 

174. So "one that dwelt by the castled fthine** railed the flowete, 

" Stars that in Earth's firmament do sliine ." 

0 

177. AmmtBsh^i ihe power of g.sthering knowledge. 

179 a invisible: so JfaeMA, I. v. 50 vii, So vitn/Utt, Aftat. Mhu, 

III. i. 1*4- 

188. nrgyw follow closely, press fast after. See Hor. OA. 

"Urget diem nox et dies noctegt." 
tor jl/ofdrr*, _e. Urania; see above. ^ 

193. And allay with tears and sighs the ehmod at thy hean~a wound yet morg 
grievous than that which slew Adonats. 

193. So the Pisa edition. The common text omUs wiVd, svhich alters the acnse tmtirely. 
->into nonsense. 

195. tAtir sitter, i. e. the echo who is mentioned in f. 13 aa singing over hia aonge to 
Urania and the others. 

196. koiy Mfenre «t sacra sUentio, Hor. Od. It. diL 09, Tlie t^in phrase meant such 
a silence ai was observed at the time off samriheef when men " favonrad with their tongues.^ 

199. Compk Shelley's lines; 

"Swiftly walk over the western wave. 

Spirit of flight* fte. 


198. eoR. See abeee, 1.14* 
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ffOtES. 


sit. Comp x. 48,9: * 

** Ah ! tc ne frigorgi Isdani! 

Ah! libt n« teaeras glades secet aapera plantas!" 

9x3. /key Meter could repefi* that would net be repelled, that for all the eopglmesa the 
diceuatered was yet steadfast in her purpose to visit her perished darUog (I. 46]. 

919. It is the opposite in Laodamia, Q 6 —Z. 

993. Comp, above, 1 .105. « 

997. Comp. Bion*s Bpttapk. Adonidut 494 

'*Twvov 76 r lie k*^ffooy, 5 oea rh ^Xhum,” 

93B. the uHpastured dragon ttt his den st the ferodoas, savage critic; comp. I. 943, 
VnpuetMrid » unfed, Lat intpatius, wfij&k. ix. 339 

“ Impastus ceu plent leo per ovilia turbans— 

Su.Klet enim vesana fames^Uaflditque trahilque 
Molle pecus mutumque metu, fretnit ore crueato.” 

94a mirror*d, not « reflected, but rather reflecting; strictly, mirror-furnished, bearing 
the shield in which folly saw its own face, 

IW. 945. ohcetie, Lat ob^eni, as in /En. xii, 876. • 

950. He refers to Byron’s Bugtisk Sards and Scotch Reviewers, 

* 59 ' Lighting up the earth so brightly that it is not possible to see the stars—scatteiing 
the clouds that cover the earth, &c. 

»6a. Comp. Virg. Bel x. 19. 

963. mapt mantles. Comp Arion’s request to the sailors bent on murdering him, 
****P*‘^***'' avri)v ir rp oxfvp vaVp oravn ir nloi ituXimn, dsioat. (Herod, i. 94.) 
Milton speaks of a “poet, soaring on the high reason of his fancies, with his garland and 
singing robes about him.” {Reason of Church Government.) See also the Tempest. 

964. This name for Byron is suggested by the title of his " Roinaunt"—CAiA/r Harolds 
Pilgrimage, Byron was commonly identified with his Pilgrim : in the 4th Canto he accepts 
the identificaliort; see his letter to Hobhouse prefixed to that Canto. 

The visits here paid are purely figurative. Only Severn was actually with 
Keats at his death. 

965. His fame makes a sort of vast splendid canopy over his head. 

967. Shelley thought Byron of a more generous nature than he really was. Byron 
treated Keats' death as something of a jest : see Don fuan, xi. 60; 

” John Keats—who was killed off by one critique 
Just as he Veaily promised something great. 

If not intelligible—without Greek 
Contrived to taik^about the gods of late, 

Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 

Poor fellow I his was an untoward fate ! 

Tis strange the mind that fiery particle 
Should let itself be snufiT'd out by an article.'* 
and hit Unea, H^hokilled yohn Keatsl 

9^ Does he refer especially to the suppres.sloa of the insurrectioii of 1803, and 
Moore's links on the fate of Robert Kaunett. one of its leaders! See amongst the itiA 
MetodieSf Ok, krrafhe not hit name, and IPken he who adores thee, and She is fesr from 
ike land, (The lady referred to in the latter two songs was a daughter of Curran.) The 
^'tyrtst* it "tweetest" perhaps: but one cannot sympathin with "her saddest wrong." 
That firing of 1803 was utterly wild and foolish; and " marked by an act of peculiar atrocity.” 
Bee Ktrightli Pop. Hist, of Eng, vii. 4961—7. and Ed. 



smilMY. 


* 4 *.» 

Wall thii plcW» of ShcQey himMitC cowfi. tot «lw» . 

*• inUUtttunl SHkmif. 

- »7d; A<trem 4 ik*. S«<l Ovid^ JfotoiM. ill. *3! It n^. 

18 $. 291, Comp, (ho BoedUie SeolEu?. AMtrd. to^ed* DUmL t 

"diw AS^pwor to nidtftfivr t« « tod o» w# o to ' 

Arnnwoo •tpomWw." 

tvT. Comp. As you /lAf //, 11 , 1 , 301, aUn CotrpetV TacA, Gaodm. toS. ^ 

aoS. [What it meant 1^ jMrtM/horo r] ^ 

306. Hii enemtcs pronouaced him a* very Cain; those whohneoi^bini bolter hahlfiur' 
other viewa 

307. 1 his stanza means Leigh Hunt ^ 

308. As was Frian's; see //. aaiv. 163. * * 

310. Comp. Milton’s A>«/. oh As oAmiroNs iraumiiek Post U'ilfiom Skaks^tVi 

1 - 1 ^, 

313. Leigh Hunt was Keats' earliest and chief poetical friend and adviser. 

315. Shelley explains in his Prs/aes why the true generous Severn iS not In^odpcod 
here. He did not know " the ctrcumi^ancea of the dosing scene" titt too late to cetebrato 
Severn's conduct 

lOd. 3VT, Cornp extract from ByAn to I. i 6 f. See Preface to EMytuiom, 

335. (Ei^Iain this line.) 

'‘ice Shelley's Prs/acs., on the critics of his tiny Fhere too he singles out the 
special miscreant: "MiseraMe man! you* ono of the meanest, have wantonly defaced one of 
the noblest specimens of the workmanship of God. Kor shall it lie your eacuto that, mur* 
Herer as you are, you have spoken daggers but used none.” 

343. Comp. Eur. //!//«/. 190--8, Polysid, Frag, 8: 

' "Titetfev et TO HfV /xto ion aaidaMiv, 

TO xarPoMiv 6« xavw t" 

(comp Arist Pau. roaa, and 1404.) See also Milton's Somnst oh tha Rstigious Memosys/ 
Mrs CaAarius TAohisoh, 

197 . JS$> He can never become worldly, and mean, and heartlesa. 

[What is meant b)^ stow here ?] 

358. in vaim, l.e. without true wisdom and nobieness, not so as to be **a crown of 
glory." (Prov, aid. 31.) 

360. i.e. he cannot now outlive all noble impulses and enthuaiasma 
36a. See above, I. tao. 

367, The reading momis^ of some editions is wrong.* 

370. See in Mom, xhd. 

37J Comp Wordsworth’s Ods oh intimatioms, 4 ;c, lao. 

381, See Spenser’s Hymn to Bsarnty^ especially stanza 7, et seq, 

( 3 a. Comp Spenser: 

“llw duller earth it <|idd(fictK widi ddlght. 

And lifc'fuU spirits j^vily doth powre 
Through all the parts that to tho lookei* s^iht 
They nceme to plome.” 

CluHieei's tCnigAts 

383. sueemiOHs is hero used in n oen o rdto mm*. 

385. ns, hp KOordisg an. 

18 K 389 . i!'fc'r<Ahp«itlwi«ghmabovedieoartbO>>93)*thA*«dbytliolofk)s>iiliMed. * 
39P CMssitortOH^ Cd«^e hfawfieo bhr Mono dy m tks Dsodk ^ Ck^tttffOH% and 
Woedsnwlh (MehU JfMSihifssi* mtfd irnd^ndaud^ Meibi’'to havo iMMd^apiphi^iiMalKlbjr ^ 

.j A 



NOTES, 


44« * 




6 h(Utcrt^»geniMim 4 Keau dedicates hit his memorjr. Whatever dw 

absolute merits of his writings, they are simply astonishing productions for a yootli.of sfartoen. 
He was not eighteen when he ende<f his unhappy life (Bwa Nov. so, 1752; Died Aug^ qg, 
> 77 o)‘ , 

40t. Sidney. Bom 1554, Died 1586. See Spenser’s Aetrcj^M, and also his 

Time, 

404. Luean. fioni 39, Died 65. He was scarcely ”by his death approved.” There 
was no escape for him; and after his infamdbs udfuthfulness to his fellow conspirators he 
deserved none. His Pkarsaiia, though farthe^advanced towards completion than Hyferian, 
is unfinished, * ' 

410. See Itainh xiv, 9—ta 

41a. blind s dark. So often ti\p I^at. cacus, Gr. 

4x4. These individual empires |ire scarcely con^sisteut with the absorption qwken of 

above, 

417—ao. This seems to mean: Traverse the universe in fancy: see how vast it is, what 
a mere atom of it is this world of ours. 

423, 33. I cannot explain these two lines. 

19 P. 434. See Childt Harold, IV. Ixxviii'-clxxiv. 

448. See Shelley’s preface: Keats "was buried in ^e romantic and lonely cemetery of 
the Protestants in that city, under the pyramid which is the tomb of Cestius, and the massy 
waits and towers, now mouldering and desolate, which formed the circuit of ancient Rome. 
The cemetery is an open space .^mong the ruins, covered in winter with violets and daisies. 
It might make one in love with death to think that one should be buried in so sweet a 
place." 

444. The Pyramid of Caius Cestms. See Murray's Rome. 

447. Like/lante, etc. i. e. in shape. 

450. The cemetery had only lately been made. * 

453. If any wound is healed, or healing, do not renew it. 

459. Shelley was to become it—" What Adonais is"—in a few months. 

800 . 46a. Life is like some gaudy crystal canopy, through which the true colour of the 
skies above cannot be seen. 

465. Romdt ature sfy, &c. Nothing material can ndetiyately express eternal beauty. 
Ills finest iirortcs of all the arts, anijl the exquisitest scenes of nature are but feeble represen* 
tationa of it 

47a. "Out of the day and night 

A joy ha's taken flight." 

474. There U terrible pe^ in mutual love, for the loved one may be lost; also in 
love whudi wins no response there is dire distress and pain. 

48b. Comp. Wordsworth’s Ode on Inlimaiions, &c. patsim, 

483—3. i. e. through all creation. 

484. as each are, &G. He means: " as they ah, each one, &c. ’’ 

485. the fire for wAicA alt thirst a the celestial fire, the light of eternity. 

490. i. e. those who shrink from quitting the earth, from soaring up In thought at least 
into the empyrean. 

493. The sign was soon answered. 
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Aback, 371. 

Abliiw, 3fr. 

Accord, 309. 

Acold, 4 <i6. 

Adieus, 377, * 

Adjectives used proleprically, 

Adroppin^', 383, 

A-fcard, 383. 

Affiwd, 31 $, 

Afield, 339. 

Against, 

Agast, 334. 

Aile, 339. 

Alarmcx, ati, 381 . 

Ale, 3 u6. 

Ail aniort, 408. 

Alleys 334. 

Amain, 363, 335, 409. 

Atnaist, 361. 

Ambush. 308. 

Amethyst, 41a 
Amulet, 411. 

Anadeiii, 416. 

Anagrant, 378. 

Anear, 383. 

Aoour =s enow, 963. 

Ainhems, 353. 
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Argent, 407. 
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Anght, |6a. 

Artist, 354. 
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Atabntis. 298. 
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Attire, 4tt. 

Anght, 3S2^ 

Auguita, 274. 

Awful, 217. 

Awkward, 312. 

Awry, 299. 
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Baroj 418. 
Barbican, 274. 
Barge, 273. 
Base-born, 388. 
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Bauble^ 377. 
Bauldncke, 21a 
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Beacon, 319. 
Beadsman, 40& 
Beet, 363. 
Beldam, 408. 
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Beii^ 362 
Beside, anj. 
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Best^l, 344. 
Retide, 409 
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Blame, 216, 

Blate, 363 
Blaze, adt. 

-Ble, tod. 

Bleak, 344. 

Blinks, 370, 
Bloomy, 35T. 
Blow, 223. 253. 
Board, 909. 
Bodice, 410. 
Bodfuttg 33^ 
Bodkin, 

Bonnet, sdj, jfy 
Boi^ 397.40». 
Both, 227. 

Bouses, 371. 

Beuv» 43 ' 

Bower, ^ 94^; 

Bfaw,36« 

Brere, 419^ 
Bridegroom, jjSt 


tirocaae, 295. 
Brooding, 233. 
Brook, 3«9, 409. 
Brutish, 228. 
Buirdly, 369. 
Bulwark, 345. 
Buskuid, 249. 
Bii2kitis, 275, 32; 
But, 3S. 
lihixuifi, buihsou 
Bysw, 977> 
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Candied, 411. 
Canker, 359, 401 
Cannie, 300. 
Caniie, 371, 
Caiivasii, 31A 
I'arbine, 388. 
CWkin, jmx 
Carpel, 411. 
Casement, 41a 
Cater, 40^ 
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Center, 207. 
CentW, tne, 22$ 
<1iamn, jcA. 
Chanot, 217. 
Cherubim, aas. 
ChM, 229. 

Chide, 407. 
liiiels, 369. 
Utimiey, 242, 353, 
China, 29$. 
Cirded, 349- 
Citadel, 

Clan, 

OhiCha^27S, 
dip, 418. 

Chwc, aai, 323, 
Cbnng, aSo, 
^ytt^ 2Sfr 
C^$ 77 t 
OMHt, 3ii> 
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Con, 39& 
Consecrated, %vf. 
Content, 949^ 
Consort, sajk »$L, 
Copse, 351. 
Cotter. 3j^. 
Crackin, 37X. 
Cracky aiSs. 
Cranks, «35. 
Cravke, 40s. 
Craw, ws. 

Crone, 

Crop^rail, 349. 
Crotise, 371, 
Crude, ttS5* 

Ctne, 337. 

Crael, 30s. 


v?M*> 3 J 5 . 
Curfew, 948, 337. 
Cynosure, 340. 
Cypher* 35a- 


Daft, w. 

Dank, 383. 

Da3Ei{il^3»^4». 

Daricmm, its 
Danve, the ethic, ass- 
Dear. M5. 

DeMh-nret. jSe. 
Debauched, 308^ 
Debonair, 335. 

Deil hnet, 37a. 
Delphost 330 , 
Demure, 246^ 
Denisent, aoy. 
Depoutc, 3m 
Devote, 309) 3K4. 
Dtauason, 280. 

DiRhc 338. 3SJ, 387. 
Dim, af 97 . 

Discovert, aSt. 
Dishevelled, 3014 

Ditties, S58. 

Dodged^ 383. 
Dog-dayt, 31a. 

Dome, 313,354. 

Draw ot attract, 304. 
Dnjg«t. »7% 
Drunuy,>37i. 

Duddie, 3^ 369 
l^poe. 37a. 
Dungeon, 401. 
DwmriUh, 406. 

Dyke, 369. 


Bmoconfs, ao8, s8r. 


Embers, 306. 
Engine, 304, agS, 
"Enhance, 343- 
Emangedt aio. 
Entra^ed, 207. 
Erejtasg, 242. 
Er«mit^4i2. 
Essex, Earl of, art. 
Even down, 37a 
Eve^, each, a6a. 
Excise, 308. 
Expence, 320. 
Exposed, 284. 
Eydent, 361. 

Eyn, aap. 


Fablb, 366. 

Faery, 408, 

Fair, 995. 

Fans, 2^ 

Farm, sta 
■Fast, aai, BIS’ 

Pawsont, 371. 

Payet, 230 
Fayre, 903. 

Featoudy, 207. 

Ferlie, 

Fettered, 401. 

Fillet, 3ot. 

Finny, 34s- 

aSs. 

Flasket, 907. 

Flashy, 964. 

Flawblown, 41a, 

Flights 302. 

Focke, 2ofi. 

Flounce, 995. 

Fond, 9^. 

Footing, 963. 

Pops, 301. 

For, ai8. 

For-, M7, 949, 3SO, 3 ^ 6 . 
Forcc^l, 323. 

Forfeit, ais. 

Fouldeo. 936. 

Fnie. 359 - 
Prame| 979. 

Franetie, 403. 

Freaks a66. 

Fret, 3^ 

Prolidt. 334, 313, 336. 
Frounc t, aso. 

Fttthelo, 99s. 


CiAODtMe, 989. 
GhHleo’e eyne, 304. 


Si«W, 34 > 


Gad, 3x4. 
GaxeiHi, 9 S<> 
Oars, 36r. 

^nge, 359. 
Gawcie, 307. 
Gazette, 3x8. 
Genius, 937, 95a. 
Gratic, 345 
Gibbet, |xi. 
Gibe, 3x0. 
Giad^ 

Glaze, 382 
Gtoamin, 379, 
Globe, 99X. 
Glory, 4x0. 

Gloss. 354. 
Gnash, 409. 
Goodly, 9 o 8, 
Gossemeres 383* 
Gmsip, 408 
Goura, 41 z. 
Gram, 3^ 
Great, the, 347. 

' rShMI® 

CynSty, 338. 

Grotto^ 299. 
Gruthie, 3^ 
Guitar, 371 
Gules, 4x0. 
Gulled, 313 


Hackbut, 388 
HalTets, 363 
HaiSint, 3^. 
Haggard, 339. 
Hair|, 301 
Halcyons, 918. 
Haticn, 363 
Harbinger, 316. 
Hard by, 340, 333. 
Harness 930 
Hath, 949. 
Hauberk, 338. 
Hautboys 383. 
Hawkie, 983. 
Head-drest, 300. 
Headlong, 386. 
Hearse, 377. 
Hech, 37T 

Here, eat. 

Hene, add 
974. 

Hpd. 8 « 5 . 
Hinges. 393. 

Hollow, 390, 4 I 8 . 
HoneehaSs. 

Hoods* 407. 
l^oaSnSktA, oal 
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ffopcless, 381 
Horroiir, 326 

Hurdjf^, 367 
Husksan, J19 


Iamricks 378 
Idle .73 
In, 267 
Tncr&isc, 371 
/nflucncf arP, 342 
Ingle j6i, 
lnter> Ul .73 
Its s’l 
Iv> tod, 383 
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